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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


AND 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 
Religion, Science, Education. 


We use the term education in its popular signification — 
intellectual discipline and acquisition of knowledge. 

Religion, it is now quite universally conceded, needs the 
most ample education of society to advance its divine inter- 
ésts. But it no more needs this, than education demands 
religion to supplement its deficiencies in meeting human well- 
being. Education needs the motive power of a consecrated 
spirit and a devoted attachment to God and spiritual truth. 

Humanity, however, makes progress at different periods on 
‘varying planes. Seldom has it seemed to move forward in all 
its departments, with all its faculties, at the same time. Now 
it is the supremacy of the physical_fétees, anon that of the 
intellectual, perhaps, and again that of the religious. It 
required a long, bitter and cruel war with superstition, and 
the ecclesiasticism of even the professed church of God, to 
convince men, after the dark ages, of the necessity of educa- 
tion and intellectual liberty —its prime condition—to help 
religion and the government of society. But a glorious vic- 
tory came, and now the world staggers before the achieve 
ments of the human intellect. 

In the midst of this ascendancy of the intellectual forces, 
we begin to take observations of dangers which form the 
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antithesis of those under an undue exercise of the religious 
elements of society when the intellectual life is dormant. The 
rapid and increasing movements, appliances and superior 
advantages of education, show signs of a growing necessity to 
remind society, in emphatic words, of the special need of reli- 
gion to help its education. Since the beneficence and need of 
education are now so universally acknowledged and provided 
for, the danger is apparent that the eager run for knowledge 
for present material, sensuous ends, may so far absorb the 
attention of the many, high and low, as to radically under- 
value, or wholly neglect religion. We therefore begin in 
downright earnestness to plead for education the help of 
religion. Then, too, knowledge and mental bravery, and 
intellectual, nonchalant recklessness, are being taken for edu- 
cation. Moreover, the danger is imminent, in the compara- 
tively sudden rise and overshadowing growth of the physical 
sciences, that even very learned men in these studies may 
become — some already are —cold worshippers of force, posi- 
tive about the laws of succession, but ominously silent, or 
negative about the Lawmaker, even when fitting opportunities 
are given for a religious word. It seems to be plainly declared 
by the Comptean school of writers —so fully do the questions 
of the ramifications of inexorable law fill their vision and 
study — that if. there be a personal God, they do not see any 
place for him, do not see what there is for him to do, or where 
he is, or is ever to be, needed. Extensive study of scientific 
speculations, and familiarity with some of the interpretations 
of discoveries at the. present time, will reveal this tendency 
among many who are leading the world of education within 
the walls of the museum and laboratory. We by no means 
say that these speculatists seek to displace God in their own 
thought, much less in that of common humanity. For we 
believe their work, the study of Nature, always, where reli- 
gion goes with it, conduces to still deeper adoration of Deity. 
But in the absorption of time, energies, thought, in the study 
of natural force and law, and in finding law everywhere bear 
ing positively upon all human concerns, material, mental and 
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moral, a tendency is created, perhaps unconsciously, to a con- 
ception of a universe in which in reality is no place, nor occa- 
sion, for an active, personal God. Such facts as the senses 
and reason unquestionably substantiate fill the vision, and 
while these may not be put forward professedly as antagonistic 
to, they are considered very often wholly without reference to, 
or as being aids and illustrations of, those invisible realities 
which faith appropriates. In saying this, we are not unmind- 
ful of the necessity under which scientific men labor to 
advance the exact sciences. They must not chase ideals, but 
deal with hard facts. But in this lies a danger — that which 
we signal. The ideal may be forgotten, or denied, at length, 
as a legitimate force. All human change and progress come 
to be predicated entirely of elemental, physical conditions. 
The spiritual side of humanity, as the source and medium of 
supersensuous-influences in human history, falls into neglect ; 
reason and experiment are uppermost; conscience and the 
ideal are forgotten, or imagined as reduced to the lowest 
attenuations of influence and reality. Now the thought and 
energy of a materialistic-minded generation will be rapidly 
assimilated in such a tendency, especially while the conditions 
of physical satisfactions are so emphatically exalted by it. 

We are not, then, we think, mistaken in the observation, 
that many of the most potent influences of our age of iron 
are of a nature, standing. alone, specifically to educate the ris 
ing generation to so great an extent in the uses and laws of 
nature, for the immediate enhancement of material civilization 
and comfort, as to lead to the neglect of the grave questions 
of conscience — the transcendent interests of. personal probity 
and spiritual growth. 

If education of a higher, sisted order, as we rejoice te 
believe, is gaining ascendancy over the old curriculum, preju- 
dice and narrowness ; the delusion must not be permitted to 
arise and extend, at the same time, that intellect is the only 
element we are to bring under education to aid in the progress 
of society. Grant everywhere to reason her utmost liberty. 
Demand the most ample knowledge and mental culture. But 
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if knowledge, with its glorious army of sciences, returns from 
her-subterranean marches, in which she broke the silence of 
uncounted centuries with the clang of her hammer falling on 
primeval rock; or returns from the heavens where she has 
surveyed and measured suns and systems,—and declares 
that neither in the earth beneath, nor upon it, nor in the wide 
domain of the heavens, found she God, or plan, or intelli- 
gence — nothing but law here, law there, law everywhere; 
then shall Religion lift up her serener countenance, and utter 
to us her word of faith and assurance! And let us not be 
backward in declaring, that where reason and sense are blind, 
conscience sees; where critical reason is insensible, conscience 
and intuitive reason glow with sensibility beneath an influence 
and a touch, of which science can make no measurement, fix 
no mete nor bound of sensuous lines. After philosophy, 
reason and science have turned to the world and uttered their 
latest, noblest, bravest word, faith shall exclaim, with still 
better word — 
“My mind exceeds the compass of their wheels.’’ 

The incalculable influence of nature upon man has been 
revealed in such manner, and to such an extent, as to shake 
to its foundations every received system of philosophy and 
theology. The Jaws of nature—including those of the 
human body — opening as never before a vast field of revela- 
fions concerning the shaping influences at work perpetually 
upon the race, being laid bare so extensively, have inevitably 
added new data to all computations, and modified all theories 
of political economy and social statics, and put new interpre- 
tations upon uncounted phenomena in human history, which 
affect every sphere of life and thought. The theologian and 
moralist have been compelled to abandon not a few assump- 
tions about the extent and characteristics of human liberty 
and accountability, and yield to the domain of science many 
phases of the exposition of man’s conduct and history, which 
heretofore they deemed entirely, or chiefly, within their 
special province. Thus the political economist takes to him- 
self the study of not merely the conditions of man’s material 
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progress, but his mental and moral as well. His eye, how- 
ever, is directed, not where the speculative and spiritually- 
minded philosopher’s and theologian’s eye naturally rests — 
on the psychological and spiritual phenomena and attributes 
of the race, but to the relations subsisting fundamentally 
between physical conditions and human well-being. Thus Dr. 
Lieber says, when considering the question of trade: ‘“ Man’s 
material, mental and moral progress depends first of all on 
three elementary principles or laws, and its incipiency is 
insured by them. They are the all-pervading inter-dependence _ 
of men; the equally pervading law of the manifold uniform 

appetites of men, coupled with the infinitely varied faculties 
and capacities of men and the earth on which they are placed, 
to satisfy those uniform desires; and, lastly, the fact that 
man would have been created far more helpless than any ani- 
mal, were it not for his ability to produce and to exchange.” 

Now the Christian mind will at once perceive the meeting 
between the extremes of this and similar statements of the 
elemental laws discovered in nature and humanity, and those 
elemental laws expressed in the truths and revelations of reli- 
gion. Dr. Lieber says the material, mental and moral pro- 
gress of man depends upon the laws of the all-pervading 
inter-dependence of men; upon the equally pervading law of 
manifold uniform appetites, coupled with an infinite variety of 
faculties and capacities in men and the earth, and man’s abil- 
ity to produce and trade. 

Here Adam Smith, Buckle, Mill, Spencer, Dr. Lieber, and 
the rest, meet on a common platform of elemental law in 
earth and man, and their mutual relations, and thence they 
elaborate their sometimes varying theories of human progress ; 
throw forward their speculations and data of how only, in 
their firm judgments, man advances. But these elemental 
laws of the all-pervading inter-dependence of men and nature, 
upon which the philosophy of,the times is being elaborately 
erected from the cumulative sum of present historical and 
scientific knowledge, are not all the conditions of progress ; 
for religion meets them with the elemental laws of the all- 
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pervading inter-dependence of men as brethren in spiritual 
attributes, with equally pervading manifold uniform religious 
appetites, coupled with the infinitely varied facilities of Provi- 
dence in nurturing all hungry souls, and the fact that man, 
with all his ability to produce and trade, is after all of no 
greater significance than any other animal, if he have not the 
capacity also to rise into a higher spiritual existence out of 
earthly decay — faith in which is essential to the highest 
progress. 

This is where religion will always meet science, and show 
how incomplete are its most perfect enunciations, without a 
clear perception of the deeper significance, and a just estimate 
of the supreme realities, underlying all its facts; which are 
alone discerned and caught up by the spirit that is in man. 

This is how we discover the incompleteness of any educa- 
tion which neglects one side —and that the upper side — or 
which, in another view, neglects the inmost culture of human 
nature — that indestructible spiritual personality, which lives 
‘not by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” 

Human advancement could be but nay realized, did men, 
or did the world’s leaders alone, attempt to live merely under 
the government and within the limits of experiments and 
experiences already made and undergone. Where this is 
acquiesced in, or deliberately attempted, life grows hard, sap- 
less, unaspiring. It is a conservation which loses all worth 
living for. On the other hand, ideal excellencies upon which 
the eye may rest, and for the attainment of which the arm 
may be nerved, are, we shall find, the sources of the world’s 
most successful efforts to go beyond present visible experi- 
ence. And when ideals, fostered for times long or short, rise 
into the horizon of faith, we witness deep-meaning, far-reach- 
ing movements, which prove how, the will’s most secret springs 
are being touched, and how the heart is being braced by 
unwonted courage, and lifted by new inspirations. Only 
where there is faith do men speak and act for upward move- 
ments in society. Only where there is faith is there earnest- 
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ness in declaring for justice, liberty and virtue. David con- 
cisely sets forth the origin of: earnest speech and action in the 
following proposition and deduction: ‘1 believed, therefore 
have I spoken”; and St. Paul, following him, says: “‘ We 
also believe, and therefore speak.” 

Here is the secret of reform, of sacrifice, of toil, of all gen- 
uine movements for the world’s uplifting. Out of believing 
hearts God wakes the world to truth and progress. Then it 
is we witness conflict and self-sacrifice accepted with a daring, 
submission and purpose which are not possible where no ideal 
demand, elevated to faith, reigns over the heart and will of 
men. The faith may be true or false. No matter, so far as 
finding the secret of determined activity is involved. The 
faith, false or true, or mingled, as is most likely the case, in 
detail, is, however, the spring of action. And faith pertains 
not to what is scientifically known, not to what discovery and 
induction have established as facts, but to that which is spirit- 
ually discerned ; to the possible, yet wrapped in mists which 
the reason may not penetrate, but which, notwithstanding, the 
human spirit none the less aspires to and labors for. To this 
elemental spring of action in the individual, or people of any 
given time, are we indebted primarily for whatever improve- 
ment in human society an age witnessed. 

Not that this is both spring and instrument of all improve- 
ment, but the spring chiefly. The instruments of human 
progress have their origin in knowledge and here we discern 
the fundamental inter-dependence of faith and knowledge, 
religion and science. The ideal, with man’s faith in his ideal, 
are the springs of activity and progress; while their instru- 
ments are given by education, by the,discoveries of the intel- 
lect. 

Faith enunciated is an attempt at an intellectual grasp of 
the soul’s ideals and hopes; religion is the aspiration and 
struggle of the spirit for a realization of faith in life. -Thus 
the human heart is never long satisfied with what is attained. 
The conscience, which cannot be accounted for by the most 
profound researches of men ‘like Dr. Maudsley — researches 
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into the physiology of mind, with extended observations of 
the sane and insane manifestations of intelligence in man — 
the conscience is ever moving men with the secret conviction 
that there is something ever present and beyond higher than 
is yet attained; that a better is just before, a best still 
beyond. 

Human nature has something native in it, therefore, not 
unlike the vision of the prophet. It is this through which 
God works to create both reformer and prophet. It is an 
undefined, hungry, outreaching,- uplooking, hope-grasping 
state of mind, which over every adversity reasserts itself, and 
everywhere, in the long run, gains chief mastery of the world. 
It is the sleeping giant in our humanity, yet not always asleep. 
For when the angry tumults of a perverse generation may not 
arouse him, holding him, perchance, by its very din and sen- 
suality in still darker depths of night; yet is he often 
strangely awakened by the accents of a still small voice to 
such effective action as to transform and renew the character 
of an individual or an era,—a voice, coming from whence 
this nature may not know, may not stop to ask, but which 
more and more takes on the semblance of the voice of justice, 
and soon by faith rises into a call from the eternal God. 

And such a call creates the world’s great billows of agita- 
tion, sweeping away its outgrown garments, and toppling to 
their fall the giant vices of the time. Such, as an instance, 
was the beginning, increase, and now the partial culmination 
of the wave of holy enthusiasm for national unity and an 
adjustment to the better spirit and life of the age, which an 
increasingly reunited, catholic and regenerated Italy presents 
to the world to-day. 

Here, then, is the expression in varying forms of some 


potentiality in human nature, which the philosophy of the 
influence of climate, temperament, and of nature’s local 


idiosyncrasies upon a people cannot half explain; and which 
the physiological revelations from the most recent and pro- 
found investigations into brain, and nerve, and soul, cannot 


half satisfactorily account for— something which cannot be 
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resolved into a clod of earth, or dissipated in imponderable 
gases, and thus satisfy the intelligence and longings of men. 

We stand herein, then, on the grounds of the ethical and 
religious in human nature, which, instead of being enclosed 
by the attained, or possible, limits of science, are ever 
enlarged, and to be enlarged, by every achievement of knowl- 
edge, — extending in ever widening circles outside of the res- 
cued territory of reason and science. 

True, science grows powerful. With the genius of her high 
priests, priests swinging smoking crucibles for their censers, 
who dazzle the world in their robes of thought, she arrests the 
attention of an increasingly large audience of learners. With 
speed accelerated, and potency augmented almost daily by 
unprecedented and startling successes, she is moving proudly 
on in her chariot of sense, tracing ways and yielding means of 
human progress, and building the framework of a new and 
unrivaled civilization. But by the very rapidity of her pro- 
gress, she is casting dust into the eyes of the spirit in man, 
and threatens to benumb to a dangerous extent the very sen- 
sibilities of human nature which can alone give soul and sav- 
ing life to any civilization. We must remember, and: she 
must learn, that at her best she can never do more than build 
the framework of progress and national greatness. 

The obscuration of the spirit is, however, we may readily 
discern, incidental to the intellectual successes of the times. 
Let not the masses, then, imagine, especially let not thinking, 
educated men conceive, that because humanity at last has 
thus put forth its intellectual arm, and brought up so many 
wonders from the deeps of research in these days of liberty, 
that all men are standing amazed, and .crying: Great is 
Nature and Reason — that therefore humanity gever in real- 
ity possessed a genuine arm of the spirit, or that it has shed, 
by natural development, its outworn arm of faith and prayer. 
Humanity is not one, but many sided. 

Geology, astronomy and ‘chemistry cannot do away with 
metaphysics ; cannot supplant the ministry of religion, though 
every great problem of history and mind will be enriched by 
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them, and its range enlarged. But everywhere, at the pres- 
ent time, to the disparagement of the old forms and systems 
of religious culture, we see the rapid ascendancy of science. 


And its first outgrowths in the popular mind, as its revela- 


tions percolate through our schools and the press, are, will be 
inevitably, rank doubts, benumbing, sensuous conceptions of 
life, wild speculations, confident grasping of keys to unlocked 


mysteries, and the withdrawal of the popular mind especially 
from higher ends and subjects than pertain to immediate 


physical gratification. However, its great ministers, mighty 
in the grasp of their multitude of hoarded facts, and through 
the utility of their revelations, will be pardoned for sometimes 
blindly assuming that science will afford satisfactory solutions 


of moral as well as physical phenomena, and answer the 
doubts and longings of human nature. They will be par- 


doned for their confident faith that the museum, observatory 
and crucible are destined to do away with metaphysics, and 
make obsolete such efforts and intellectual achievements as 
have marked great souls from Plato to Kant. Pardoned, 
since it is human to see by halves, especially when engrossed 
with some speciality that holds one from ascending Religion’s 
lofty mountain of spiritual discernment. Then, too, we must 
remember that it is characteristic of innovating and recon- 
structive periods, either in systems of thought, or govern- 
ments, that often the chief movers imagine the innovation or 


reform is to be thereafter the principal thing in the system 
innovated —is to supplant, for the most part, all other pre- 
vious sources of life and preservation, and prove that to be 


chiefly an hallucination, or a barren field, which, on the con- 
trary, for centuries, perhaps, has been successfully relied upon 
for many of the greatest and most glorious inspirations and 
ends of human history and progress. Bravely, nobly magni- 
fying their office, the specific work of scientists, discoverers, 
reformers, so occupies the whole attention, that they often 
speak and appear to think of their contributions and aims for 
the general good of mankind as the paramount sources of all 
coming good. This is the growing attitude of science at the 
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present time. Over the mind of the educated wcll scientific 
men of commanding genius in their pursuits are, for the most 
part worthily, gaining almost supreme direction. The rapid 


accumulation of their discoveries, their immediate utility, and 
the inevitable, but often wild, deductions therefrom, have car- 


ried, and are sternly carrying, such radical reforms into the 
various schools of philosophy and theology —reversing or 
totally overturning so many past judgments, enlarging the 
boundaries of our conceptions of time and space, and shifting 
as effectually many of the centres of former worlds of thought 
and faith as the Copernican system changed the centre of our 
astronomical world from the earth to the sun — until, dazzled 
with success, they are beginning seriously to imagine that 


these unprecedented contributions to knowledge prove the 
sources of their discoveries to be the genuine sources of all 


the most desirable and lasting benefits to the race. On the 


line of these researches, it is beginning to be earnestly enter- 
tained, are to be found the positive satisfactions and stabilities 
of coming civilization. And in keeping with scientific ascen- 
dancy, the centres of our college curriculums are gradually 
changing — changing, we conceive, for the better— from the 


classical to the scientific. We say for the better, notwith- 
standing we see how this exaltation of the study of nature for 
utilitarian ends, in the education of rising generations, will 
carry with it for many years an increase, no doubt, of indiffer- 
ence, and much positive scepticism, .as to religion and her 
transcendent sources of life, social conservation, and power. 
Religion, however, while temporarily suffering thereby, cannot 
die. Her ministry cannot be displaced by any other. Her 
altar may be somewhat eclipsed for a time by the growing 
mass of physical knowledge. “But the lesson — 
“ Learn to labor and to wait ’? — 

a lesson by no means new to her, will be again patiently 

conned and put in practice. Meanwhile, secure in her patient 
trust, as she contemplates the higher state of humanity which 
she sees is to come from the adjustments between the intellect 
and heart of the world out of these new facts, she will look 
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with serene eyes toward the dawn of # new era in her own 
divine mastery of, and benediction upon, a world from which 
superstition and bigotry have taken their flight. 

From this brief and necessarily very imperfect survey of 
the attitude and tendencies of science, education and religion, 
we may see plainly that no question will occupy the great and 
good more constantly and profoundly for the next one hun- 
dred years, than this adjustment of physical, intellectual and 
moral forces. And this question goes down below usual sec- 
tarian differences, is broader than all other discussions. In 
its service to humanity as a question for study and debate, 
involving that of religion or no religion, we think we discern 
a purpose in Providence to bring about a deeper, wider union 
among Christians of every name; @ union not in spirit only, 
but “in the unity of the faith.” For, at bottom, this unity 
of the faith consists in a working union of believers in one 
living, loving God, most completely manifested in one holy, 
practical, loving personality, Jesus Christ. Jews will stand 
with Christians yet on this ground. While all ‘questions 
among Christians will fall to secondary importance in its 
maintenance as against the negations of the intellect absorbed 
in the material phenomena of the world. 

Knowledge will build high and broad its libraries of recorded 
facts ; its cumulative stores of proofs of orderly succession in 
nature and.history. More and. more will these occupy the 
students of the present and coming time. And only by the 
adjustments which religion must bring, can such be held from 
the tendency to that positivism of Comte, which chains the 
God of Jesus in the meshes of a universe of law, and makes 
of him an insensible and impotent prisoner. 

We plead, then, for educatiofi and scientific study the com- 
panionship of religion. We plead that the present and rising 
generations shall understand that no education is safe, is 
steadfastly exalting, is worthy of the name, in which the 
vaster interests and life of religion have been omitted. 





DE GROOT’S BASILIDES. 


ArticLe II. 


De Groots Basilides. 


Basilides am Ausgange des apostolischen Zeitalters, als erster Zeuge fiir Alter und 
Autoritiit Neutestamentlicher Schriften, &c., von P. Hofstede De Groot, Doct. Theol. 
und Professor, &c. Leipzig, 1868. 

In translating Tischendorf’s work on the Origin of the Gos- 
pels, Dr. De Groot, an eminent theologian of Holland; was 
led to an examination of the testimony of the Gnostic Basili- 
des, the results of which have been published, and made acces- 
sible to us through a German translation. Basilides is 
brought to our notice as a witness for the Gospels in a work 

entitled “ Refutation of All Heresies,” which was discovered 
in Greece in 1842, and at first ascribed to Origen. The atten- 
tion of the’ learned being called to it, the decision was at once 
almost unanimous that it could not be a work of Origen, and 
the agreement quite general that it proceeded from Hippo- 
lytus, Bishop of Rome, who suffered martyrdom in A. D. 258. 
In 1852, the learned Bunsen, then Prussian Minister in Lon- 
don, published a work entitled “ Hippolytus and his Times,” 
in which he defended the authorship of Hippolytus, and 
showed the importance of his testimony. Since that time, we 
believe that no scholar of note has contested the question. 
Hippolytus furnishes a much more satisfactory account of the 
heretics and their doctrines than any other ancient writer, 
especially as he has taken pains to quote their own words with 
great accuracy. | 

The first question, and the really vital one in the discussion, 
to which Dr. De Groot addresses himself, is, When did Basil- 
ides live? The important passage from Hippolytus seems to 
decide in favor of a much earlier period than that to which 
he had formerly been assigned. The year 125 had commonly 
been assumed as the blooming period of his life. But the 
passage from Hippolytus represents him as having been taught 
by Matthias, successor of Judas, some secret doctrines, in 
which he (Matthias) had been privately instructed by the 
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Saviour. This statement agrees in its chronology with that of 
Clement of Alexandria, who says that Basilides called himself 
the disciple of a certain Glaukias, who was said to have been 
a disciple of Peter, who is supposed to have died in A. D. 67. 
Thus, says our author, Basilides, being too young to be a dis- 
ciple of Peter, was, as Hippolytus states, old enough to have 
intercourse with Matthias, of whose death there is-no account, 
but whose period may well be set in the year 80 or 90 after 
the birth of Christ. 

It should be observed that the passage under consideration 
does not directly affirm that  Basilides received instruction 
from Matthias in person. The argument turns on a Greek 
word (epnxeia), which Dr. De Groot considers sufficiently 
unequivocal in its usage to settle the question in favor of oral 
instruction. For if Matthias had made his communications 
in writing, Basilides, in making mention of the instructions of 
his teacher, would probably have quoted the work by name. 
In either case, he would not have represented himself, as his 
recommendation to the church, as a disciple of an apostle to 
whose probable period his own teachable age did not reach. - 

Other 1eports concerning Basilides agree with this inference 
in assigning his blooming period to the time of Trajan 
(97-117) and Hadrian (117-188). Besides, it is known that 
under Hadrian there appeared a work by Agrippa Castor, 
written in refutation of Basilides. The conclusion from this 
can be no other than that Basilides wrote either before the 
time of the emperor, or so early under his reign as to give 
time, before its close, for his work to become known and influ- 
ential, and a refutation to be written. Further, the historian, 
Hieronymus, says that Basilides died during the persecution 
of the Christians by Bar-Cochba (132-135). He had then 
lived long enough to havé Isodorus not only as a son, but as a 
“genuine disciple.” If, then, concludes Dr. De Groot, he 
was, at his death in 185, sixty years old, he was born in the 
year 75; if he was seventy, in the year 65. In the former 
case, he had lived about twenty-five years, and in the latter, 
thirty-five years, with the Apostle John, and could have 
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enjoyed intercourse for some years with other apostles, and 
thus with Matthias. The period of his active life may then, 
according to these conjectures, be put in the time of Trajan, 
97-117. 

It being established with tolerable certainty that the period 
of Basilides’ life extends from about the year 65 to 185, the 
next step in the investigation is to ascertain what: testimony 
he bears to the writings of the apostolic age. In the few pas- 
sages from his writings, preserved by Hippolytus, there. are 
occasional references to the Old and New Testaments, and 
some actual quotations from both. For example, he appeals 
to Genesis as to the word of Moses: “ Let there be light, and 
there was light.” And then he says, “It is this also which 
stands written in the Gospels: ‘That was the true light, 
which lighteth all men who come into the world.’” Other 
citations from Romans, first and second Corinthians, and 
Ephesians, are noted by Dr. De Groot, and then the following 
apparently from Luke: “This is what is said, ‘The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High 
shall overshadow thee.’” And again: “The Saviour says, 

Mine hour is not yet. come,’ ” which recalls John ii. 4. “ All 
- this,” says Dr. De Groot, “ proves clearly that Basilides was 
acquainted with more than one Gospel, and at least two 
old Gospels, those of John and Luke, as well as four Epistles 
of Paul, Romans, first and second Corinthians, and Ephesians. 
If, now, the proofs of. his acquaintance with these six writings 
are clear, then the fact that in the few fragments we do not 
find others quoted, does not warrant the conclusion that no 
more books of the New Testament were known to him.” 

But the mere quoting of these books would only prove their 
existence in the time of the writer. It is important to know 
in what estimation they were held by Basilides. Our only’ 
guide in this inquiry is the formula of quotation. The con- 
clusion from this is, that he puts the books of the New Testa- 
ment. on the same ground.as those of the Old, quoting both 
with the same formulas, as, for example, “as it is written,” 
“as the Scripture says,” “‘ that is what is said,” &c. Another 
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consideration is of considerable weight in this connection, that 
Basilides, so far as we know, quotes no apocryphal writing, 
nor any work of a Grecian philosopher. He quotes only from 
such writings as were of acknowledged authority among those 
for whom he wrote. Hence concludes Dr. De Groot: “It 
were an absurdity that Basilides should wish to recommend 
his system through an appeal to these books, in case*they had 
no authority at his time. Basilides is thus a witness not 
merely by his direct declaration ; but inasmuch as he aimed 
to secure for his system a general reception among the Chris- 
tians, and for this purpose recommended it by an appeal to 
the writings of the New Testament, it follows that already in 
his time, according to the general conviction of the church, 
these writings possessed divine authority.” 

Further confirmation of his position is found by our author 
in the Refutation of Basilides by Agrippa Castor, before 
referred to, which appeared in the time of Hadrian. The 
work of Basilides against which the Refutation was directed, 
was entitled “‘ Twenty-four Books on the Gospel,” and its exist- 
ence is testified to not only. by Eusebius and Hieronymus, but 
by Clement of Alexandria, who quotes a few words from the 
twenty-third book. In this citation we find expressions bor- 
rowed from 1 Peter iv. 14-16. Hence, Dr. De Groot con- 
cludes that Basilides wished to recommend his system by arti- 
ficial Expositions (for by this name Clement of Alexandria 
calls that work of twenty-four books) of passages from the 
Old Testament and-the apostolical writings, especially from 
the Gospels; at least from those of Luke and John, and per- 
haps also of Matthew and Mark. To this system he gave the 
name of the Gospel. The passages preserved by Hippolytus 
are full of these Expositions, as are also those cited in Clem- 
ent, Origen, and Epiphanius, from his own writings and those 
of his son, Isodorus. Among these, besides those from the 
Old Testament, are the following from the New: Matt. vii. 6, 
xix. 11,12; Rom. vii. 7, 9,10; 1 Cor. vii. 9; I Peter iv. 
14-16. So that besides the six books of the New Testament, 
known from Hippolytus to have been quoted by Basilides, 
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there are two others, Matthew and 1st Peter, the former cited 
by Isodorus, and the latter by Basilides nimself. 

Dr. De Groot also turns to account the statement of Hiero- 
nymus (-Epist. ad Titum) that Marcian and Basilides removed 
several passages from the writings composing the New Testa- 
ment, and even denied the Pauline authorship of the Epistle 
to the Romans, that to Titus, and the two to Timothy, for no 
other reason than that they contained doctrines in opposition 
to their heresies. This proceeding is inexplicable except on 
the assumption of the general acceptance of these books by 
the church. On no other ground could the Gnostic desire to 
reject a passage or deny the genuineness of a book.- “ We 
are then justified,” says our author, “in the conclusion that 
Basilides, the contemporary of the last of the apostles, knew 
already a good part of our New Testament; that he regarded 
many books of the same, like those of the Old Testament, as 
holy Scripture, and desired to recommend his system by set- 
ting it forth in a great exegetical work on the Gospel.” To 
the statement that the church of this period must have 
regarded these books as of “divine authority,” Dr. De Groot 
adds the following important explanation of the term: 


“ But let no one misunderstand me when I speak of the 
divine authority of these: books. By this I understand no 
authority acknowledged to them by a church council; for at 
this early period there were no such councils, the first of 
which arose about the year 170 against the Montanists. I 
rather mean that authority which proceeded entirely of itself 
from the public opinion which prevailed among the Christians 
concerning these writings, both as. to their authors and their 
contents. During the life, and shortly after the death, of the 
apostles and their principal disciples, as Mark and Luke, it 
was as in Germany while lived, or had just died, Klopstock, 
Herder, Wieland, Voss, Schiler, and Goethe. Without the 
verdict of any jury, these men were declared by public opin- 
ion to be the genuine, classical, standard authorities and mod- 
els of style in the poetic art. Just so was it in the Christian 
Church for almost three hundred years, in respect to the 
writings of the New Testament. It was not till the year 361 
that a council of the church, and that only a provincial one, 
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declared those books to be canonical, which had been for a 
long time held sacred by the general opinion.” 


After proceeding at some length to show that the use of 
some of the writings now composing our New Testament, by 
the other leading Gnostics of the various sects, was essentially 
the same as that of Basilides, Dr. De Groot gives a fuller 
exposition of an important point, before only hinted at, which 
we cannot forbear to quote: 


“The Gnostics would never have thought of appealing, 
among the Christians, to the writings of the New Testament 
[now composing the N. T.], if there was not a general convic- 
tion, with the Christians, of their authority. For the Gnos- 
tics sought to procure a reception among the Christians of a 
peculiar blending of the heathen and Christian religions. To 
this blending they gave the name of deeper science, Gnosis, 
which, in order to lend it a Christian coloring, they professed 
- to have received as a secret doctrine. of the Lord from the 
mouth of the Apostle Matthias, or of a disciple of the apostles, 
as Glaukias, or Marianne, or Theododes. In order now to 
give this assertion the appearance of truth, they took the 
books which enjoyed general acknowledgement and authority, 
and so explained them, that one seemed able to read the same 
in them that they declared to have received from an apostle 
or his disciple. If, now, the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
were the only ones which the Christians acknowledged as 
sacred,-the Gnostics would have had only the easy task of 
making these writings say what pleased them, by an allegori- 
cal interpretation, more or less like that of Philo. But they 
assumed the difficult task of lending respectability to their 
fancies by basing them not only upon the Law and the Proph- 
ets, but upon the Gospels and apostolical Epistles. The sole 
ground on which they could have undertaken this hopeless 
labor, can only be that otherwise the Christians would at once 
have silenced them by an appeal to the preaching and writ- 
ings of the apostles and evangelists. The infinite pains, which 
the Gnostics never avoided, to find in the Gospels and Epis- 
tles some grounds for their doctrines, would have been the 
height of folly, if they could have set these writings aside, 
and if they needed only to appeal to the Old Testament. The 
use which the Gnostics make of the New Testament, requires 
that this New Testament already in their time, was, at least 
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for the greatest part, used by the elders in the church, and 
enjoyed the respect accorded to Holy Scripture.” 


Dr. De Groot next proceeds to answer, with considerable 
ability, the question why the Gnostics appealed earlier to the 
writings of the New Testament than the Orthodox Christians. 
Because they could not appeal to the living church and to the 
preaching of the still surviving disciples of the apostles, and 
support by any proof their assertion that they owed their 
knowledge to an apostle or his disciple, they were compelled 
to take refuge in the writings of the apostolical age, to whose 
spirit they did not hesitate to do violence, in order to force 
from the letter of this or that passage a confirmation of their 
fancies, and thus recommend their system as Christian. Such 
is the conclusion of the elaborate argument. 

Next in order comes the reply to the objections of the 
Tubingen critics, that it cannot be known with certainty 
whether all that Hippolytus attributes to the old Gnostics 
really proceeded from them, and not from those who lived at 
alater period. In other words, it is objected that in quoting 
the Gnostics, the ancient writers do not make a clear distinc- 
tion between the founders of a system, as Basilides and Valen- 
tine, and their schools, or disciples. The objection is of great 
importance, as the argument is worthless if it does not prove 
the antiquity of the testimony for the Gospels. Dr. De Groot 
admits the force of the objection in respect to Valentine; but 
he does not allow it in the case of Basilides, whom all the 
fathers quote directly by name, and without in any way con- 
founding him with his school, or disciples. Among the sey- 


eral answers of Dr. De Groot, this seems to us most effective : 


“Tf the citations in Hippolytus, and in Clement of Alexan- 
dria, were taken from the younger Gnostics, it would not be 
that among more than one hundred and sixty passages, only 
two or three are from an apocryphal Gospel, and that passages 


are found which are from writings afterwards united with the 
books of the New Testament. It is well known how lreneus 
complains at the multitude of apocryphies which the Gnostics 
of his time used, and how not only Clement of Alexandria 
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reckoned the Epistle of Barnabas with the Holy Scriptures, 


but also in the Codex Sinaiticus, Barnabas and Hermes, and 
in the Codex Alexandrinus, the Epistle of Clement of Rome 
is joined with the New Testament. But in the citations from 
the old Gnostics in Hippolytus we find not one of these books 
quoted. Can there be any other reason for this than that 
they were not yet in existence, or had not yet come into use, 
or, at least, were not held in respect ?” 


The following are some of the conclusions to which Dr. 
De Groot arrives as the result of the investigations thus 
briefly sketched : 

About the end of the first, or the beginning of the second 
century, there began to be made a collection of writings on 
the life of: Jesus, known as Gospels, and of Epistles, Paul’s 
and Peter’s at least, which Gospels and Epistles were used as 
credible accounts of the life and work of Christ. 

Sdon these writings were placed on an equality with those 
of the Old Testament. As such they were known to Basili- 
des, who quoted them as Scripture, appealed to them to sup- 
port his system, and wrote twenty-four books of Expositions 
of the Gospel. 

Before the middle of the second century, the greater part 
of our present New Testament collection was known to the 
Gnostics, who quoted passages from the different books in sup- 
port of their systems. At the same time, they quoted, with. 
rare exceptions, from no apocryphal writings. 

The Gnostics would not have made this appeal to these 
writings, if the authority of the same had not been so widely 
acknowledged that they must expect to be refuted from them, 
unless they should know how to use them in support of their 
own system. 

Although passages are more frequently quoted by the Gnos- 
tics freely from the memory, yet their essential contents are 
as much in agreement with our New Testament as the cita- 
tions in that from the Old, with their original. 

The proofs and conjectures of Tischendorf on the early 
origin and authority of the Gospels, are, in many ways, con- 
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firmed by all this. The history of the use and authority of 
the New Testament in the second century must be written 
entirely anew by unprejudiced investigators. For we must no 
longer, as heretofore, take the Catholics, but the Gnostics, as 
our point of departure. 3 

From this time forward, it can be demonstrated for the 
church, with greater certainty than. heretofore, that writings 
of the New Testament, from the time of the Apostles forth, 
were acknowledged as authority; because the manner in 
which Basilides and the other ancient Gnostics used the same, 
furnishes, for this purpose, an order of simple and indubitable 
facts. 

The supposed results of the Tiibingen historical criticism, 
on the later origin of most of the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, are hereby once for all refuted. 

The remaining chapters of this book, on the Age and Gen- 
uineness of the Fourth Gospel; on the Christian Church in 
Asia Minor; on the Fourth Book of Ezra; on the various 
Gnostic Sects, &c., &c., we reserve for another occasion. 


ArticLe IIT. 
John Murray. 


PART FOURTH. 


WE continue our extracts from Mr. Murray’s letters to Rev. 
Robert Redding. 


XIV. 


Boston, Dec. 29, 1795. 
My very dear Friend, 
* * * * * * * * * * 
Yesterday I was made very unhappy, for a little while, by a 


letter from a friend nearly fifty miles from home, who in- 
formed me there had been in the town he lives in a Mr. Pome- 
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roy, who had been laboring to injure my reputation by telling 
his friends, my enemies, that when I was in England, he was 
very well acquainted with me; that I had greatly imposed on 
the people in Falmouth, Truro, Trigony, Saintastle, Plymouth, 
&c., &c., by pretending I was of their party, and, under that 
character, had collected moneys from the different societies in 
each of these places; that had they known I preached as I 
do here, they would not have received me into their houses, 
or given me anything. My friends who had this account, and 
had known me so many years, resented this, and wrote me an 
account of it. I have been answering this, for their sakes, 
not my own. It is alight thing with me to be judged with 
man’s judgment. Indeed, I judge not myself. I told my 
friends: I had been, by the providence of God, driven into 
Falmouth. I there met some friends, which I conceived my 
gracious Master gave me. The minister of Falmouth gave 
me a look of inquiry, which I answered very fully and very 
freely. I told him all my heart. I told him more than I was 
obliged to tell him. I told him that I was under a prosecu- 
tion; that I had left a petition with the Legislature, and 
determined not to return till they had put me, by their act, 
out of the power of my enemies; that, as a private Christian, 
I wished to live by faith on the Son of God, and, as a public 
character, I endeavored to adhere to the apostolic determina- 
tion, to know nothing but Christ and him crucified; that on 
this the minister invited me to preach in his meeting, in which 
neeting I delivered the truth as it is in Jesus, in the same 
manner I have ever been accustomed to deliver it in every 
part of this country. I felt the brotherhood in every place, 
and very grateful for every instance of brotherly affection, in 
word and in deed, I received there. It was true that I 
received some friendly aid from a few individuals; but that I 
could not recolleet my soliciting such aid from any individual, 
and, never, that I could recollect, the least aid in a public 
manner from societies ; that my friendly friend, Mr. Wildbore, 
had been good enough to give me a letter to incline some who 
had the spirit of Christianity to help a stranger on his way ; 
that in avery few instances, indeed, did I ever show this 
friendly line; that I did see Mr. Pomeroy in a town called 
St. Austle, but I could not tell which was the minister, the 
father or the son; that I certainly should not recollect the 
countenances of either of them; that I remembered preach- 
ing in the meeting they, the one or the other of them, occu- 
pied; that I could not recollect any pecuniary evidence of 
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their favor; that I could not remember anything more than 
common civility, and that I rarely forgot any act of kindness 
done to or for me; that it did not appear to me that this 
same Mr. P. liked me very much, even then; that I was very 
sensible of every favor I received, and could not help hoping 
that I had never ‘been so unfortunate as to receive anything 
from any person of this gentleman’s description ; that I could 
not help hoping that repentance has never followed any favors 
I ever received from any one from Falmouth to Plymouth ; 
that I never deceived any person by delivering in public or in 
private anything on any account that I did not believe; that I 
never, since I first became a public preacher, delivered any 
other testimony than God’s word, and all the words of God I 
believe. I added that I had much comfort in communing 
with my brethren in this way, and so I believe had many of . 
them ; that I had shown to those in Plymouth who asked me, 
the letter I had from my churches in Boston and Gloucester, 
but though these letters were signed by respectable names, I 
never availed myself of them. I told those who asked me 
why there were not the names of many of the clergy, that 
there were few of the clergy friendly to me: there were, how- 
ever, some of them that were; that I still corresponded with 
many of my English friends, who I had the felicity to believe 
still felt an affection for me, as I feel I do for them, though 
our views may not be equally extensive; and if they were 
here, and attended on my own preaching in my own meeting, 
they would find no other testimony here than they found from 
me wh2n I was honored with the privilege of speaking to 
them there.. But I am told this Mr. P. says he thought it 
necessary to expose me, and give this account of me, in order 
to build up the Redeemer’s kingdom. I suspect, however, 
that this gentleman is not at present a master-builder. How- 
ever, the Redeemer’s kingdom will be built up, and the king- 
doms of the world be the kingdom of God and of his Christ. 
On taking a view of this matter, I think he abused my friends 
more than myself, by insinuating that they were sorry they 
gave me any favor, and would not, had they known I believed 
what I delivered, but I who know them never can believe it. 

You will, my loved friend, consider this as an account for 
your private ear. I never wish to injure this calumniator, or 
any other. It may be, he may have religion enough of the 
old-fashioned sort, as to tliink he was doing his God service, 
in doing all in his power to injure 

Your affectionate friend, &c., JOHN Murray. 
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XV. 


Boston, May 28, 1796. 

Knowing my loved friend has a taste for poetry, I take 
leave to enclose you an Elegy written on the late lamented 
General [Nathaniel] Greene. This gentleman was one of 
my first friends in this country, and continued warmly 
attached to me as long as he lived. If you have ever seen 
the History of the American War, you must have seen much 
of him. The poet/is the minister of the church of Christ 
commonly called Universalists, in Portsmouth, the capital of 
New Hampshire, sixty miles east of this place. He is not 
only a very great poet, as you will see from this specimen he 
is, but he is also a very considerable orator, and is a very 
great preacher. The hymns in the book I sent you, Original, 
are his. I presume you have that book by this time. 

* * * * * * oe. * * * 


It is fortunate for you, perhaps, that I am not now in 
health or spirits. I have not been so unwell this season as I 
am at present. Were I in a good frame, I should go on 
scribbling to you for hours; but I am—TI cannot tell you 
how Iam. No matter: I am as I should be. Whenever I 
am ill my mind feels cheered in prospect of moving. I expect 
Tam sent for. I live in constant expectation of this, and I 
find much joy in expectation. 

Oh! I believe I have not told you how much the public 
mind has been agitated for some time past respecting the 
Treaty ? made with your nation. There is in this country a 
French faction that does us much injury. But, blessed be the 
God that rules and governs! they have missed their aim this 
once, and our Government seems now firmer than it has been 
since it was formed. (We have now a prospect of a continu- 
ance of peace, and all the blessings which cluster in its train. 
It is very true, the necessaries of life are very dear, and will 
be till the war*is over; but this is no injury to trading peo- 
ple. It is only injurious to salary men. I suffer much from 
it, though I have twenty-two dollars a week. But I pay four 
hundred dollars a year for my house, and have but nine 
pounds of bread for a dollar, five pounds of butter for a dol- 
lar, a good piece of beef 9d. a pound, veal 7d., vegetables 
dear in proportion, milk 6d. a quart, eggs 1s. a dozen, wood, 
before it is put on the fire, six dollars a cord. We have no 


1 Rev. George Richards, we think. 
2 Jay’s Treaty. 8 Referring to the war on the Continent of Europe. 
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other fuel here. We give our maid in the kitchen 6s. a week. 
We burn twenty-five cords of wood a year. You may judge 
from this rough sketch how it is at present in this country. 
At this time I do not know a dearer country to live in in the 
world. But these are merely temporary ills. We encourage 
hope it will be better when the war is over. This hope may 
be fallacious, and make us ashamed. We have one hope that 
is not so. This hope is full of immortality. eo ge 
Yours, JOHN MurRRAY. 


XVI. 


Boston, Dec. 29, 1795. 


My very dear Friend, Your kind, obliging favor I am happy 
enough to have before me. My heart revived when the 
keeper of the Post Office put it into my hand; but it swelled 
with grateful affection when I read it. On the outside of 
the letter I saw your hand; in the inside I felt your heart ; 
and it was charming to find a heart so dear to me beating in 
unison with my vwn. You say much of neglect in writing, 
and think you suffer by comparison with me. I confess, 
with respect to quantity I have the advantage of you; and 
were it not that I have no inclination to rise above my breth- 
ren in anything, perhaps I should be glad to have the advan- 
tage of you in this respect. But I am not, and I now once 
more warn you to be ready for a departing friend, that you 
may not have to regret—that J may not have to regret — 
that you had not time. We may talk together in this way 
considerably, and why not? When I sit down to write to 
you, I endeavor to fix you before me, and seem rather to be 
talking than writing to you. And I view you as I saw you 
when I was last blest with this privilege. So you will never 
be older nor colder than you were theif. Your lady, too, will 
always appear to my mind’s eye as fair, as blooming, and as 
young. Your children still children, though leaving their 
infantile selves behind them every day, increasing in wisdom 
and in stature. Thus imperfect are our views of things of 
time and sense. However, I bless God devoutly it is no 
worse. J am thankful to our common Father that through 
his favor I ever saw you, and that I find you what you are, 
cruelly as I have been treated by gentlemen in the clerical 
character, and apt as I was to draw hasty conclusions there- 
from. Iam thankful to our gracious Master to find that 
where we cannot see eye to eye, we can, nevertheless, feel 
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heart to heart. This makes you ever dear to me, and I most 
devoutly bless God for bringing me acquainted with you; and 
though [ have had the misfortune to bury many acquaintances 
before the men departed, yet I cannot help encouraging hope 
that our acquaintance, begun in time, will, with increasing 
pleasure, be carried on through eternity. 


* * * * * * *% * * * 


I am pleased, though somewhat disappointed, in hearing of 
your success in Cornwall. I did encourage hope that you 
would come over to our New World. But our Saviour fixeth 
the bounds of our habitation. Some who came over, you say, 
returned in the want of health. This is possible. For though 
I never knew a more healthy country than this, yet there are 
some in this country who do not enjoy health, and many in 
this country die. And I confess it would be very foolish of 
any one who could be happy in England to leave it in pursuit 
of happiness here. Happiness or misery is not confined to 
any country. The same God you have in England we have 
here; and it is, after all, of very little consequence where we 
are for the little time we have to stay. We are in both coun- 
tries but strangers and sojourners. We are travelling to our 
own country, where the inhabitants shall never say, I am sick. 
We shall soon be dwellers in the city of our God, in whose 
streets there will never be any complaining. England is a 
charming country. Take it for all in all, you shall not find 
its like. So is this, and many charming things there are in 
both; but in both there are many things not quite so charm- 
ing. In each, in every country, we find the plague of the 
heart. -This embitters every enjoyment. In this world ye 
slrall have tribulation, said the faithful and the true, and we 
may shift our seat as often as we please, so long as we con- 
tinue in this world we Shall not be able to make our Goda 
liar. Blessed be God that it is no worse! Thanks be to God 
we can be so well off here, or there; and on the whole I feel 
thankful to God that your circumstances are better than they 
were. May they continue to mend as long as you continue 
there, and should you at any time see fit to visit us in this 
new world, I hope you will not be able to say with truth, The 
old is better. 

I am much obliged by your. particular account. . I fancy 
myself in Truro—in Cheswater. I am in the places you 
describe, and see the persons you mention. My heart feels 
for the disappointed friends, for the dear, afflicted lover. I 
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wonder not at this affliction driving the afflicted to God. It 
is the nature of affliction to do this. When we think our 
treasure is in heaven, our hearts will be there also. Thou- 
sands of God’s children have been driven home to their 
Father’s house by the severity of affliction, that would never 
have thought of it in prosperity. It is good to be afflicted. 
Afflictions would never come from God if it were not. There 
are many who shine in adversity, who are ruined by prosper- 
ity. There are but few who can bear prosperity. I must be 
greatly changed before I could. I am more indebted to my 
God for afflictions, though grievous at the time, than for any 
of the mercies I have been indulged with. They are God’s 
disguised blessings. ‘ Before I was afflicted I went astray.” 
There is, though it may seem strange to some who have not 
been in the habit of reflecting, more real joy from affliction 
than from prosperity. True joy is.a very serious thing. It 
was this made the wise man say, it was better to go to the 
house of mourning than to the house of feasting. In the 
house of feasting is very often the laughter of fools, which is 
as the crackling of thorns under a pot—it soon gives place 
to stillness, coldness, and darkness. Satiety soon takes the 
place of enjoyment in the house of feasting; but in sorrow 
the heart is made better, and hope brightens. Then our 
hearts are weaned from a world that was never designed for 
our home, by afflictions, as a child is weaned from the breast, — 
that never was designed for its continued support, by the bit- 
ters its fond mother puts on it. Your ‘young friend went, we 
trust, through much tribulation into the kingdom of heaven. 
While going, he considered himself hardly dealt by, and per- 
haps was frequently ready to say, All these things are against 
me. Now, should infinite Love be as kindly disposed as finite 
love, — should He who made this youth have as much affec- 
tion for him as his fellow-creatures had, — should God, in the 
disposal of his own breath, have his will, how-infinitely hap- 
pier is he now, than he would have been had he been indulged 
with the gratification of his every wish! Had he continued 
here and been successful, that friendly female would have 
cared for this world, and, perhaps, thought but little of the 
world she must soon be an inhabitant of. Now, perhaps, she 
is blessing God for the prospect of leaving this uncertain state 
of things, and being forever with her departed friend, together 
with the Lord. She has in the death of this youth lost a 
husband ; but this may be the means of her finding a better. 
She may now hear the voice of God, saying, Thy Maker is 
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thy Husband. She may now take refuge under his protec- 
tion. seis, & 

Your speaking so partially of Mrs. Murray’s writings leads 
me to mention a circumstance to you which some time since 
took place. A magazine in which Mrs. Murray wrote a peri- 
odical paper, under the signature of “ A Gleaner,” passed 
_ from one editor to another. Mrs. Murray discontinued her 

paper in this, and determined on going on with it to a hun- 
dred numbers, and collecting and connecting them in three 


neat duodecimo volumes, to be published by subscription, and 
the names of subscribers to be published. I have heard her 
frequently say it would gratify her exceedingly to have some 
names from your side of the water. As soon as she hasa 
sufficient number of subscribers to defray the expense, it will 
be put to the press. It has not yet been published for sub- 
scription. The expense will, we conceive, amount to one dol- 
lar a volume. The three volumes, therefore, will be 13s. 6d. 
sterling. I would not wish to give you any trouble; but, if | 
you have any acquaintances who would venture to subscribe, 


and pay when the books are delivered, you will let me know. 
Mrs. Murray has written a vast deal. Till very lately, she 
never thought of turning her labors to any account in this 
way; but finding out that nothing can be saved out of my 


support, and that, as I came into. this world a considerable 
time before her, I may go out of it as much before her, and 


considering she has a little daughter, who, with herself, may 
be thrown on an unfeeling world, without the means of mak- 
ing friends by the Mammon of unrighteousness, I have, as 


well as some others of her friends, ventured to persuade her 
to make this trial. If she succeeds, well; if not, why, then 


she must submit to some other mode of living that God may 
choose. But we know not the dispensations of Providence 
till we try. . . . Iknow you have it not in your power 


to make folks subscribe, and shall not, therefore, think hard of 
you should you not succeed. I know your heart. You would 


be as glad to get subscribers as I should, and you may be una- 
ble. You will, however, do as much as-you can in this way, 
if itis ever so few. It will be a very great gratification to 
our friend. There is no one more partial to the English than 
she is. 
* * x x « * * * * * 

Some little time ago I liked to have lost my little daughter, 

and that in a very melancholy manner. The table that she 


leaned on giving way, i¢ fell upon her with a large dish of 
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peas soup which had been that moment laid on the table. 
Nothing saved her life but the maid’s putting a little cold 
water into it on taking it off the fire to thin it. This was a 
providential circumstance indeed. Yet, would it not have 
been better for her, sweet babe! if she had gone? But it is 
better as it is, because it is. . . . Your friend and 
brother, : JOHN Murray. 


XVII. 


Boston, June 7, 1796. 


My very dear Friend, 


* % * * * * * * * * 
I dare not sit down seriously to write a letter to you, for in 


that case I know not when I should close. No: I only sit 
down to ask, How do, you do? MHowis the dear family? 
Have you received all my letters? Have you the Hymn- 
book? . ... Have you anything new.to write to me? 
How are your dear connections? I love them as yours. How 


is the poor, dear, bereaved lady? I feel most seriously for 
her. But we have now in the house an object—I will not 
make any comparison. ; : 
This lady was brought up in a boarding-school in Ireland ; 
emigrated some years ago, with some of her family, to this 


country ; went with her brother and sister from Philadelphia 


to the West Indies. They took up their residence in the 
Cape. This lady married a French gentleman, Doctor of the 
Royal Hospital, who was rich, very rich, had a plantation on 


the island, and a house in the town, lived in affluence, and 
had two children. In the massacre at the Cape occasioned 


by the French Revolution at the time the town was burned, 
her house was entered in the night, her husband was butch- 
ered in the bed by her side, and an infant of three weeks old 


was dashed to pieces on the floor before her eyes. Her other 
child she knows nothing of. She was with her sister, whose 


fate she is ignorant of. She was, by one of her own negroes, 
delivered out of the hands of the murderers, and carried on 
board a vessel in the harbor. This vessel was an American 


vessel. In it she was brought to this town. In this town she 
has been ever since, nearly two years, a silent, solitary suf- 


ferer. About a fortnight since, she was obliged to leave the 
place she labored in-for a scanty pittance. It was not of 
much consequence to the person with whom she labored 


where she went, or what she suffered. The night before she 
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was to depart from this inhospitable dwelling she spent in 
tears and prayers to the God who comforteth all that are cast 
down. She felt towards morning a strong impulse to seek us 
out, whom she had never seen, but of whom she had heard, 
and throw herself on our protection. The next morning she 
found us out. She entered our parlor with trembling dread. 
I was not at home: Mrs. Murray was. Mrs. Murray saw the 
signs of sorrow. It was a good introduction to her heart. 
“Sit down, ma’am.” She sat down, silent for some time, her 
full heart ready to burst with anguish. At last, relieved by a 
flood of tears, she was enabled to tell her tale of misery, in 
that artless, simple manner that commands the belief of the 
heart, and then informed our friend that after the night spent 
in prayer and tears, she felt a strong impulse, she hoped from 
the kind God whose directing aid she had implored, to apply 
to us for a night’s shelter, till some place could be found for 
her, where, by her industry at her needle, she may be enabled 
to gain support, — till she could, by some means, find out if 
her sister, and her sister’s husband, and her own child, were 
still living. You may suppose our friend gave her a very 
gracious reception, and I really believe felt as much pleasure 
and gratitude to the Divine Being, for sending this afflicted 
sufferer to our dwelling, as the poor sufferer herself felt. 
Yesterday she came in from a walk she had taken, with a 
countenance remarkably animated. ‘Oh,”’ said she, “I have 
had a most luxurious forenoon.” This, indeed, was abun- 
dantly manifest. It seems she had been around among a few 
of her wealthy neighbors, to whom she communicated this 
poor sufferer’s story, and one gave her ten dollars, another 
eight dollars, another some necessaries for her, and many 
promises of more, and sundry smaller sums. Luxurious 
treat indeed! but when the sufferer herself saw the good 
hand of God thus manifested, then was the luxury complete. 
But should you ever hear this story from Mrs. Murray herself, 
you will know much more, and feel it. I am no painter. I 
can only scratch the outlines. She, dear excellence, can fill 
them up. I confess to you, that J also feel grateful for being - 
in any sort concerned in this business. I feel much indebted 
to our Father for sending his poor afflicted child to my dwell- 
ing for rest, protection, and support; and being long in the 
habit of commuhicating everything to you, I could not help, 
in thinking of that sweet sufferer you mentioned in your last, 
mentioning some of the circumstances of this fellow-sufferer. 

But, to justify the ways of God to men, we shall one day 
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clearly see how good it is to be afflicted.» Oh how delightful 
will be our employ, when seated on the margin of the river, 
under the shade of the trees that flourish there, the leaves of 
which are for the healing of the nations, we shall recount the 
many scenes through which we have passed, and the Inter- 
preter attending for the purpose of unfolding the mysterious 
scenes, and at every turn our grateful souls welling with 
transports of joy, wonder, love, and praise to Him, the kind 
Conductor of all! How great the joy of expectation! 
Adieu, my friend! it may not be long before this scene may 
be realized by 
Your ever affectionate friend and brother, 
JOHN Murray. 
P.S. . . . I beg leave to enclose you two publications 
by Mr. Winchester, and two or three odes on sundry occa- 
sions. They may amuse an idle hour, if any such you have. 
This Political Catechism, you will see, was sent to 
me by the author, and I have done myself the honor of send- 
ing it to you. . . . I find Mr. Huntington, the coal- 
heaver, as they call him, has written against Mr. Winchester ; 
and though his book contains a vast deal of abuse, and of 
what is not of the Christian complexion, yet it contains much 
good matter. I think his plan, that is, the Calvinistic plan, 
respecting the Plan of salvation, is infinitely more scriptural 
than Mr. Winchester’s. I have often said that Mr. Winches- 
ter’s plan would do as well without Christ, as with him. He 
believes, indeed, what all God’s holy prophets preached, but 
not in their way. He believes that ultimately the fulness of 
human nature shall be made holy, and consequently happy. 
The Scriptures present this a truth as it is in Jesus, and tell 
us the blood of Jesus cleanseth from all sin. Mr. Winchester 
looks for this cleansing in hell-fire. Here Mr. Huntington 
has decidedly the advantage of him, and much he triumphs 
on the occasion. Pray, is not this Mr. Huntington a very 
proud, dogmatizing gentleman? Is he not very much aston- 
ished at himself, as a prodigy of piety and wisdom? Is he 
not more of a master than a servant? Would he not make a 
charming pope? Surely he discovers no very striking like- 
ness of the meek and lowly Jesus. Did I send -you a piece 
written by a deacon of the church I belong to, containing a 
letter to Mr. Stillman and another to Mr. Clark? This good, 
simple, honest old deacon has sent this Mr. Huntington one 
of his publications. He would, poor man, have had as good 
a prospect of success in sending one to the Pope of Rome, or 
the Bishop of Canterbury. 
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* * * * * * * * * * 


Well, what think you of war, or rather of the rumors of 
peace? Iam really inclined to think the war will not con- 
tinue forever. I suspect we shall have peace when the war is 
over ; but this peace will not continue. There is but one cov- 
enant of peace that never can be moved or removed, and the 
reason of this being of so permanent a nature is that it is 
established between parties that are not given to change. 
The council of peace is between them both, and these two are 
one, as much as my body and soul are one man. This is the 
peace which passeth understanding. This is the peace left us 
as a legacy: ‘* My peace I leave with you.” In this peace we 
are secure. Blessed be the Peace-maker that has put it out 
of the power of men or devils to break it. I give thee joy, 
my friend, my brother. You will sing, Glory be to God on 
high, and on earth peace, good will to men. So sings your 
friend, Murray. 


ArticLe IV. 
Religious Duty. + 


In publishing a treatise on Religious Duty, intended as 
contribution towards the development of Theism as a religion 
for the life, on the broad ground of free thought, and in oppo- 
sition to all claims of supernatural inspiration, the author of 
this volume necessarily challenges a free discussion of its 
merits. Disclaiming all dependence on any divine enlighten- 
ment, proposing by “searching to find out the Almighty,” 
and by the simple processes of reason to discover the relations 
and duties of man towards him, and uttering stern condemna- 
tion of the claims of the Christian religion, she cannot expect 
to avoid the encounter of logic, nor shun a comparison with 
Christian ethics. 

It is the purpose of this paper to briefly review this work, 
pointing out somewhat of the incoherence of its logic, the 


errors of its definitions, and the insufficiency of its founda- 
1 Religious Duty, By Frances Power Cobbe. Boston, W. V. Spencer, 1865. 
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tions ; as well as its constant assumptions of Christian truths. 
Indeed, we may characterize the work as an abortive attempt 
to adapt Christian ethics to modern rationalistic ideas. 

In doing this, the author is guilty of fhe common sophism 
of assuming the foundations of her system, not only without 
proof, but without rational statement. How can one who 
proposes to ground religious duty in free thought, decline to 
investigate the fundamental principle of the religious senti- 
ment? Can the operations of that sentiment be correctly 
stated without apprehending the springs of them? If the 
fundamental principle be misunderstood, or misstated, will it 
not vitiate the entire process of reasoning? To us it seems 
that this, of all others, is the main thing in a rational system. 
But the author dismisses it as the “concern of the psycholo- 
gist,” not of the moralist. “It may be” as described by 
Schleiermacher or Schenkel, but “in its perfect form it would 
seem to be best described as ‘the sense of absolute dependence 
united with the sense of absolute moral allegiance’; the Being 
on whom we depend being recognized as possessing the right 
to claim, as well as the power to enforce, our absolute obedi- 
ence.” On this foundation the whole moral system rests. 
Whatever statement of duty does not grow out of this, by 
regular deduction, is unquestionably assumed, and the right- 
ful owner, Christian or Parsee, may challenge its use. 

And yet the author’s system of duty does not grow up from 
this foundation, and cannot be logically related to it, but is 
taken bodily from other sources. Admitting Dependence and 
Allegiance to be two primary emotions, springing from Vener- 
ation and Conscientiousness as primary faculties of the mind, 
they do not complete the religious sentiment, because they do 
not include all the religious faculties. It is the province of 
Veneration to teach us dependence on a superior; and from 
thence we can reason to God as the final dependence, because 
the source of all power. It is the province of Conscience to 
teach us the distinction between right and wrong, and’ from 
thence we can reason to God as the final right, or absolutely 
holy. On this foundation we can build a system of duty 
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enforced by the fear of power, and the conviction of right, 
And if our author had been content to confine her list of 
duties to such as grow out of a consideration of power and 
holiness, and to have enforced them by motives drawn from 
the same source, she would have gone unquestioned by us, 
But with this she is not content, because the insufficiency of 
such a system is apparent. 

Neither veneration nor conscience give us any intuitional 
idea of goodness as an attribute of God, and without that the 
emotion of love is impossible. And yet our author assumes 
love as the leading religious emotion in duty. But are depen- 
dence, allegiance and love confined to the narrow limits of the 
mortal life? Far from this. Our author assumes immortal- 
ity as an unquestionable fact, and thence draws largely in her 
definitions and applications. But how does she raise that 
thought in the mind, and connect it with questions of duty, 
unless it be a constituent element of the religious sentiment ? 
And the same remark applies to the idea of spirituality, or an 
innate perception of the unseen. 

Of the five primary elements which make up the religious 
sentiment, and form the basis of any correct theory of reli- 
gious duty, our author’s philosophy provides but two. The 
others are not denied, but foraged from better systems, and 
claimed as rightful property. We do not say that a rational 
exposition of the religious sentiment could not discover all its 
essential elements, and then trace them to their springs in 
human nature, but simply that our author has not done so. 
And this failure brings suspicion on her theory, and reveals a 
dependence on authority for her ideas, inconsistent with the 
large claims of free thought — and which ought to teach mod- 
esty in disavowing all need of guidance by a higher wisdom. 

But how does our author raise her scheme of religious duty 
on the foundation of the religious sentiment? Admitting 
she correctly apprehends that sentiment, but not its founda- 
tions, the next process is, what? One would think that in a 
rational system it would be necessary to define that sentiment 
by its limitations of reason, to point out clearly its intuitions, 
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to state something of its mode of action; and especially to 
explain the manner in which the general obligation of duty 
passes into its numerous forms of expression. Admit that 
God is, and man is; and that the religious nature of the lat- 
ter binds him in duty to the former, how comes that bondage 
to impose prayer, faith, &c., as its special requirements? 
Why the siz “ obligations” which make up the author’s list, 
no more and no less? Some dim thought of this seems to 
have crossed her mind; and hence some loose statements con- 
cerning God as Creator, Judge and End, as well as a constant 
assumption of the Divine Fatherhood. But one will look in 
vain for an orderly statement of his relations to man, as pre- 
mises from which to deduce these obligations; or the laws 
which govern them; or the motives which should influence 
obedience. From dependence we might rise to power, and 
from power to Creator; and from allegiance we might rise to 
holiness, and from holiness to Judge; but neither End nor 
Father are in our author’s “ fundamental principle.” 

And so, in a rational system, it would seem to be very 
essential to adopt clear definitions, and avoid confusion of 
' terms, in order to present clear ideas. But we shall search 
in vain for any definition of such essential terms as religion, 
duty, &c.; or any clear distinction between the inward emo- 
tion, and the outward expression. Hence both terms and 
ideas are mixed in inexplicable confusion. On page 312 we 
read of “ religious duties to be performed, and religious affec- 
tions to be cultivated.” This is a clear distinction, and if 
Miss Cobbe had understood and preserved it, it would have 
saved her much uncertainty. Thus, faith is in the list of 
duties. Is that something to be performed, one not of voli- 
tion? She pronounces ‘a “vulgar fallacy” the confounding 
of faith “with that intellectual process which constitutes 
belief in an historical fact ;’’ and yet she defines it as ‘the 
acceptance with head and heart: of the doctrine of the. good- 
ness of God,” as if that was intellectually different from 
believing in the badness of Nero! . Again, “faith is a living 
trust in the goddness of God.” Not so. This is simply 
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believing a creed, a very good and true one, still a creed. 
Had she said it was trust, implicit confidence in a God of 
goodness, we should have agreed, because it relates to the 
being, not the doctrine concerning him. But in this sense 
faith is an affection to be cultivated, not a duty to be per- 
formed. Only when we admit the “ vulgar fallacy ” that it is 
right to believe a true creed, does it become duty to be per- 
formed. The fallacy is in limiting the meaning of the term 
to an intellectual process, instead of including the moral ele- 
ment as well, a fallacy far more common with “ free thinkers ” 
than with Christians, to whom it is specially attributed. 

The proposed object of the book is to define our religious 
duties, grounding them on natural Theism, as a broader and 
sounder basis than any afforded by professedly revealed reli- 
gions. Very much is claimed for “that stage of the philoso- 
phal progress of humanity in which we are enabled to exam- 
ine and establish for ourselves the grounds of the great truths 
discovered by the intuitions of the past inspired souls,” and 
so “‘ cease to use the names of our teachers in the same sense ” 
with their earlier disciples. We give the following, contained 
in a note beginning on page 280, as a specimen of the philos- 
ophy, religion, logic and style of the author: 


‘“‘T have no doubt that the great reason why men cling so 
pertinaciously to the personal authority of the founders of 
their religions, is this, that it seems to afford a securer basis 
for their faith in the realities of a spiritual world, the exist- 
ence of a God, and the immortality of the soul. The sensa- 
tional philosophy appeals with greatest force to minds in 
which the higher powers are comparatively dormant, and 
whose real creed finds utterance in their favorite apothegm, 
‘Seeing is believing.’ To such persons the belief that God 
has been beheld by elders and prophets, heard by patriarchs 
and prophets, and finally touched in the person of the Incar- 
nate Logos, is full of assurance. The story of a single exter- 
nal miracle, narrated no one knows by whom, or when, or 
where, copied and recopied through a thousand hands, is of 
more value as evidence than any internal conviction their own 
souls possess. As Oérsted says, ‘They have the true infidel- 
ity, the tendency to reject all those immediate truths which 
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do not proceed from the impressions of the senses, and to 
found their entire faith on these, and on the decisions of the 
logical understanding.’ Perhaps none of us are wholly free 
from this error. The belief that an intercourse closer than 
the present once subsisted between God and man is full of 
charm, and as hard to banish as the hope that some material 
sight or sound may hereafter ‘show us the Father’ otherwise 
than ‘in spirit.’ 

‘“‘ Two very important considerations may, however, be urged 
in proof that this tendency to cling to,a traditional revelation 
as the support of faith, is a weakness of our immature condi- 
tion which higher progress will entirely remove.. Both intel- 
lectually and morally, the advancing path of the individual 
and of the race diverges from traditionalism. The childish 
readiness to trust in testimony dwindles with every fresh 
experience of the imperfection of human memory, and of the 
inaccuracy of human language even where the honesty of the 
witness may chance to be established to our satisfaction, and 
his education and intelligence render him capable of translat- 
ing his impressions into the most suitable words. The myth- 
ical theory, in revealing to us a law of mind so fatal to the 
testimony of witnesses excited by strong feelings, and not 
submitted to cross-examination,—this alone has thrown on 
history a cloud which can never henceforth be removed. We 
shall always understand in future that when any event is pre- 
sented to us we only behold it through the mist of the histo- 
rian’s mind. The experience of every observant person will 
supply instances wherein friends, of whose good faith he can 
entertain no doubt, nay, even his own memory, have griev- 
ously deceived and misled him. Thus our confidence in the 
veracity of history (in such accurate veracity as is indispensa- 
ble to form a basis for a religion) is continually diminishiug, 
even putting aside the special difficulties starting up afresh at 
every step in physical science’ concerning the miraculous facts 
recorded. The value of Testimony as such tends to shrink 
ever more and more. 

On the other hand, the moral progress of man tends no less 
decidedly to raise the value of his inward Intuitions. The 
uncertainty and hesitation which a novice in virtue feels con- 
cerning the reality of righteousness, make room for firmest 
confidence in the soul which has proved its loyalty in self- 
conflict. And belief in an all-righteous God is, as I have 
often insisted, only this “faith in Righteousness at a certain 
height, —the height wherein the Will, fully extended, becomes 
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conscious of the Holy Will above. The more we know, the 
less we shall believe in a traditional miraculous revelation. 
The better we are, the less we shall need to believe in one.” 


This is one of several elaborate repudiations of Christian- 
ity, and we propose to submit it to examination. Analyzing 
its ideas, we find they involve these propositions : 

(1). “That our faith in the realities of religion seems 
more secure when based on the authority of its founders, 
because they claimed sensible intercourse with God, and we 
are most influenced by the senses.” | 

But this is fallacious. If we are especially influenced by 
the senses, their claim of sensible intercourse could excite our 
faith only by giving us sensible proof of their claim. Admit 
the reality of miracles, and the case is made out; deny them, 
and the whole statement falls, unless imposture is assumed. 
But the mythical theory is admitted, which expressly denies 


imposture. But dependence is assumed as the final element of 
religion in the author’s philosophy, and hence reliance on our 
religious teachers is religious and right. It is as ‘* intu- 
itional ” as reliance on God, and therefore gives security to 
our faith. 

(2). “Historical evidence is unreliable, because the mytho- 
logical theory explains how imagination dominates the senses, 
and changes commonplace events into miraculous ones, and 
thus misleads even honest observers and witnesses.” 

Here are several false assumptions. Historical evidence is 
not unreliable per se; but on the contrary is universally relied 
on, and is conclusive as regards the most momentous of human 
interests. Affairs of government and social life, property, lib- 
erty and life are unhesitatingly subjected to the disposal of 
testimony ; and as confidently now as in any former age of the 
world. This attempt to escape from miracles by the whole- 
sale impeachment of testimony, is not only in contradiction 
of the whole course of life, and of the prior proposition, but 
also removes the very ground of objection to them. 

If physical science contradicts miracle, it is not on the 
ground of the fallibility of testimony, because science rests on 
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the same ground. Science is emphatically “ traditional,” 
resting on the accuracy of observation, and the concurrence 
of testimony. Its formula is, not that testimony is not to be 
believed, but that the testimony for science contradicts and 
overbears that for miracles. 

(3). “The higher powers are comparatively dormant in 
those who believe because they see, and therefore a single, 


unsupported story of a miracle is evidence of more value than 
any internal conviction.” 

It is hard to find a meaning in this. How ‘an uncertain 
story of a miracle appeals to the senses it is difficult to under- 
stand; but not how it could ‘appeal to the imagination. A 
disposition to follow the inward light may be “a higher 
power”’ than that to follow the testimony of the senses; but 
as a matter of fact, the former is the course of fanaticism, and 
the latter of science; the former is essential to an age of 
myths, the latter to an age of knowledge. 

As our purpose is not so much to object to the author’s list 
of duties, or to criticise her manner of illustrating them, as 
to show the utter insufficiency of the grounds on which she 


rests them, and the falsity of the claim to a Theism better 
than that of Christ, we have omitted. many objectionable fea- 


tures of the book, as of minor importance; as, for instance, 
the clumsiness of discussing offences and faults, without first 


clearly defining the duties to which they stand opposed. 
Pursuing the main purpose of this article, we may ask, if 
Christianity is an imposture or a myth, and had its origin in 
an age when “the higher powers were comparatively dor- 
mant,” how happens it that after their development by the 
progress of eighteen centuries, our author must fall back on 
the ancient records of that contemned religion for a canon of 
duty, offering one sole law fit for law universal? And how 
happens it that in the multiplication of that law into practi- 
cal duties, the specifications and nomenclature of Christianity 
are found to contain precisely the needed elements for a 
“rational” system? As we have shown, there is no indepen- 
dent attempt to base them ‘on natural religion by an analysis 
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of either the human or the divine nature. While “ theology ” 

is rated, and “theologians” are sneered at as weak, if not 
wicked, their ideas and terms are appropriated bodily, and the 
treatise constructed out of them sent forth as a new and supe- 
rior production of modern free thought! We may commend 
the writer’s judgment. in seeking so excellent. a source of 
information concerning religious duty, but we cannot commend 
the attempt to deny the appropriation. 

A theologian, perhaps, would have placed faith in the same 
category with love, as an affection of the same character, and 
have put belief (of a declared truth) into the catalogue of 
duties to be performed ; and would have taken some account 
of hope and truth, as elements in religious duty. But we 
may excuse the shortcoming of the author, if there is a fail- 
ure to discover all the good it contains when foraging in 
another’s field. 

As Miss Cobbe denies the truth of a revealed religion, to 
which denial the term scepticism is often applied, and yet 
places this in her list of religious faults, we turn to the sec- 
tion concerning it, curious to see what it is she condemns. 
And, as might be expected, we have neither correctness of 
definition, clearness of statement, nor coherence of thought. 
We are told that “ the causes of scepticism are somewhat par- 
adoxical. Jt may arise either from fervent love of truth, or 
from indifference towards its attainment.” 

With such a paradox in the mind of the author, of course 
we need look for no accuracy. Scepticism is properly a ten- 
dency to disbelieve in testimony, and results from egotism. 
It may coéxist with love for, or indifference to, truth, but does 
not arise from either. It is the subordination of that rever- 
ence which relies on authority to that self-esteem which 
rejects it, Superstition is the opposite error, and the golden 
mean is in the just balance of the two faculties and tenden 
cies, To accept testimony at its true value, and to make 
independent examination for truth, is equally our duty. And 
all this applies as well to religious, as to other truth, and 
brings it within the domain of religious duty. 
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. But there is another side to this book. We would not have 
our readers infer that its exposition of religious duty is wholly 
inaccurate, or that its spirit is irreligious. As a philosophy of 
religious duty on rationalistic grounds, it is a failure. But as 
an eloquent enforcement of duty, it deserves much praise. 
The traditional, or, if it be preferred, “ intuitional” sense of 
right in the author is far in advance of her critical skill; and 
hence there is a force in her appeals for the good and noble, 
and a keenness in her exposition of their opposites, which 
wins our sympathy in spite of her errors. We especially | 
agree with her conclusion that there ought to be far more of 
- thanksgiving in our worship; and that the constant self- 
depreciation growing out of the common view of human 
depravity, are to be utterly condemned. Undoubtedly our 
larger views of the divine goodness, opened by our. larger 
knowledge of his universe, ought to purify our liturgies and 
usages, and lift our souls into a more complete adoration. 

‘We also cordially sympathize and agree with her teaching 
concerning the perfections of God, the natural rectitude of 
the human soul, and the final purity, and perpetual progress, 
of every human being. Only, we would insist that these are 
the true doctrines of the Gospel, not the independent discov- 
eries of modern thought. But considering that the author’s 
educational influences were those of the English Church, and 
that she can hardly have been acquainted with the more 
noble administration of Christianity in the liberal churches, 
we ought, perhaps, to feel that she has done all that could be 
expected of her, paaising the good, and leaving the rest to its 
inevitable oblivion. 
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ARTICLE V. 


The Power and Duty of Congress in Respect to Suffrage. 


THE popular elections having placed the Legislative and 
Executive Departments of the government in the hands of 
the Republican party, it will be its duty to adopt measures 
for the completion of the work of reconstruction at the earli- 
est practicable moment. There can be no shirking of respon- 
sibility, for these Departments will be in ‘political agreement, 
and the need is palpable and urgent. 

Of these measures, one, it seems to us, is of supreme 
importance, for it underlies all the others. Until it shall 
have been adopted, no question touching the subject of recon- 
struction will allow itself to be adjusted and settled. We 
refer of course to the adoption of a just, republican, and con- 
stitutional rule of suffrage. In the nature of things, accept- 
able, permanent reconstruction can be built upon no other 
foundation, and no provision in this regard can be just or 
final which is not in its essential features impartial, and appli- 
cable to all the States alike. The existing reconstruction 
measures, so far as they affect the question of suffrage, touch 
but a portion of the States. To extend their operation to the 
other States by express constitutional amendment is impracti- 
cable, at least for years. And reconstruction cannot wait, nor 
can justice and peace—and they need not. This most 
important, this vital question in the work of reconstruction | 
and harmony, may be disposed of wisely and permanently by 
Congress (supposing it to be clothed with constitutional 
authority therefor), by the passage of a law to the effect that 
in no State shall there be made hereafter any discrimination 
between citizens on the ground of color or race, and that all 
distinctions or discriminations of this character shall be to all 
intents and purposes inoperative and void.. We said that 
such a law would settle this question of suffrage wisely and 
permanently : wisely, we believe, because it would provide a 
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uniform and republican basis of suffrage for all the States, 
and establish in the North, as in the South, in the loyal, as 
in the lately rebel, States, the rule of impartiality and justice. 
It would set at rest all agitation, not only in such States as 
Mississippi and Texas, such as Kentucky and Maryland, but, 
also, in such as Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
and Connecticut, some of which show but little evidence of 
disposition or ability to adjust this question for themselves on 
a proper, republican basis. In all communities there is to be 
encountered, in dealing with this question, an element of 
ignorance, prejudice, and injustice, that can be overcome by 
the communities themselves, if at all, only by long and 
patient effort — by years of discussion and agitation. Perma- 
nently, because the States affected by the present reconstruc- 
tion measures would see that the rule demanded of them is 
made applicable to every other State as well. And they 
could not reasonably or decently object to a principle so just 
and proper in itself when applied to all the States — to those 
which had lost no rights through treason or disloyalty, as well 
as to those which had lost their State organizations by their 
action in the rebellion. At the same time there can be little 
doubt that those loyal States which have not heretofore prac- 
tically recognized their obligations, under the Constitution of 
the United States, to adjust their regulations in respect to suf 
frage to the principles of republicanism (and whose neglects 
and failures in this matter have not as yet worked such prac- 
tical mischief and detriment as to call forth the interposition 
of Congress), would gladly and promptly accept and respect 
a law which would not only settle this question in accordance 
with what are acknowledged to be the vital principles of 
republicanism, and with the theory of the-gevernment, but 
would remove it permanently from the arena of political con- 
troversy. Under the administration of a President so wise, 
prudent, just and firm as General Grant, the law would be 
executed so easily and judiciously that before the expiration 
of his term there would remain neither the power nor the 
inclination in any of the States to resist or disturb it. It 
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would come to be regarded as a part of the fixed, fundamen- 
tal policy of the government. And if at the expiration of 
General Grant’s term there should be found in any of the 
States those who would repeal this law, if:they had the power, 
they will consider and understand that men who have exer- 
cised the right of suffrage for four years, are not easily to be 
deprived of it. No man in his senses will believe that four 
millions of people who have enjoyed all the rights of citizen- 
ship for four years, can have the most vital of them all 
taken away in any country in which republicanism has a 
name to exist. 

And thus we arrive at the only serious matter of contro- 
troversy in regard to this question: Has Congress the power, 
under the Constitution, to pass a law for the regulation of suf- 
Frage in the States in cases where they have failed to make regu- 
lations themselves consistent with the requirements of that instru- 
ment, and with the fundamental idea of the government ? 

It would be a strange omission, indeed, if the framers of 
the Constitution, the organic law of a government founded 
upon the consent of the governed, had left with the several 
States the power in the last resort to overthrow that govern- 
ment by establishing conditions of suffrage which would 
change it to an oligarchy. As the State governments are so 
necessary to the working of the general government, the 
framers of the Constitution would have wrought with less 
than their usual prescience, if they had left it possible for the 
States to defeat so easily the operations and objects of the 
general government, as they might do if the power over elec- 
tions and suffrage had been left exclusively with the States 
themselves. Had it been so left, the States might prescribe 
regulations that would exclude half of the people from the right 
of suffrage, making their governments the closest of aristocra- 
cies. This would be State Rights with a vengeance. One 
State might be republican in its spirit and polity, another oli- 
garchical, and still another essentially monarchical; and the 
general government would be but a confederation of these 
dissimilar and conflicting States, instead of a Union govern- 
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ment, all the parts of which are harmonious and republican. 
It would be virtual secession, for an anti-republican State, 
although nominally in the Union, would not be of the Union. 

But there is no such omission. The danger which would 
result from clothing the States with the power to determine 
for themselves whether they would be republican, and which 
determination would be expressed in their laws touching the 
sources or elements of political power, or, in other words, 
regarding suffrage, was foreseen and thoroughly guarded 
against, as may be seen by reference to the Constitution, ArT. 
IV., Sec. 4, which is as follows: ) 

“ The United States shall guarantee to every State in the 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion; and on application of the Legisla- 
ture, or of the executive, (when the Legislature cannot be 
convened) against domestic violence.” 

Now, the Constitution of the United States, and constitu- 
tional laws of Congress, are the supreme laws of the land, to 
which State Constitutions and State laws must yield when 
inconsistent therewith. 

Congress has the power to carry into effect and make good 
the guaranty mentioned in Article IV. It is contained in 
Sec. 8, Art. I., which says Congress may “ make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof.” 

Here, then, appear two things: 1. The duty of the United 
States to guarantee a republican form of government to the 
several States ; and, 2. The power of Congress to execute this 
guaranty. Does a case arise for the exercise of this power 
when a State excludes from the suffrage adult freemen, born 
upon the soil, and who by the Constitution and the decision 
of the highest Court, are American citizens, for the reason 
that they are of a particular race, color, class, profession, or 
religious faith? We affirm that it does, and that this was the 
special direction to which this “‘ guarantee” was pointed. 
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How were State Governments expected to become anti-repub- 
lican except by changing the sources of political power, and 
how could this so readily be done as by laws regulating suf- 
frage? The Constitution, in declaring that “the United 
States shall guarantee to every State in the Union a repub- 
lican form of government,” affirms, and secures the practical 
observance of, the doctrine of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, that “ governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” Can that be said to be a republican 
form of government which repudiates this normal principle of 
American republicanism,— which, instead of leaving the 
right to govern with the people, ordains that it shall be exer- 
cised by a part only of the people —by men of blue eyes, or 
‘yellow hair, or white skins only —by clergymen, or lawyers, 
or merchants—by men of Saxon descent, or Celtic, and no 
others? Is that a republican form of government, one resting 
upon the consent of the governed, in which Jews, or Cath- 
olics, or Presbyterians, naturalized foreigners, or colored 
native born citizens, have no voice? Would it not be 
clearly the government of a caste, class, or race—in other 
‘words, an aristocracy? Is there any doubt that if a State 
should persist in maintaining a Constitution which in a vital 
respect was anti-republican, that excluded loyal and good citi- 
zens from the exercise of the right of suffrage upon grounds 
of caste and color, merely, or should transfer political power 
from the majority to the minority, to a few families, to a 
directory or dictatorship, the exigency would arise in which 
intervention would become the immediate duty of the United 
States ? 

What we understand to have been the intention of the Con- 
vention which formed the Constitution, and what we under- 
stand to be the effect of that instrument, in regard to elec- 
tions and suffrage, is expressed in the following propositions : 

1. The power to regulate elections, including the qualifica- 
tions of electors, is left primarily with the States, in the choice 
of federal and State officers alike. But 

2. There are qualifications of, and limitations to, this 
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power. For example, the States cannot prescribe different 
qualifications for electors of Representatives in Congress from 
those of Representatives in the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislatures, and these electors must be in either case 
“the people of the several States,” and not portions or classes 
of the people, only; and that whenever the cardinal principle 
of republican government is violated by the States in their 
laws concerning the qualifications of electors, whether of 
members of Congress, of electors of President and Vice Pres- 
ident, or of State officers by whom the political power of the 
State is to be exercised, and suffrage is limited to particular 
classes, orders, er races of men, Congress has the power to 
modify, change and correct these regulations so far as may be 
necessary to make them consistent with the fundamental idea 
of a “republican form of government.” 

In view of the provisions of the Constitution already cited, 
and of Sections 2 and 4 of Article I., we do not see how any 
other construction is admissible or possible. Certainly no 
other is consistent with the terms of the Constitution, its una- 
voidable implications, the necessities of the case, the debates 
in the several Conventions which acted upon it, and the 
contemporaneous expositions of the Federalist. Sections 2 
and 4 of Article I., referred to above, are as follows: 


Art. I. Sec. 2. The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States ; and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature. 

Art. I. Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed 
in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 


These sections, with those before quoted, embrace all the 
provisions of the Constitution that touch the question before 
us, and we submit that they fully bear out what has been said 
in respect to the construction of that instrument demanded 
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by its terms and implications. We now propose to show that 
our statements in respect to the testimony of the Federalist, 
and of the debates, are also sustained by the record. In 
these we shall find it constantly assumed and uniformly 
affirmed, that the power over elections is in the first instance 
in the States, but that it is subject to the control and revision 


of the General Government (i. e. of Congress) in certain 
cases which we have already pointed out. These papers and 


debates are all consistent with themselves and with each 
other upon this hypothesis, but are utterly irreconcilable with 
any other. 

Mr. Madison says, in the Federalist —paper No. 52— 
“* The definition of the rights of suffrage is justly regarded as 
a fundamental article of republican government.” If so, it 
follows that, as the United States is required to guarantee 


republican governments to the States, whenever in this “ fun- 
damental article”’ of suffrage the States have made unconsti- 


tutional provisions, their work must be corrected by the for- 


mer. No other conclusion seems possible; and this is 
entirely consistent with all the essential rights of the States, 
‘among which is the right of initiating the law in respect to 
suffrage. After observing that the provisions of the Consti- 
tution will be safe for the United States, Mr. Madison adds, 
“and it cannot be feared the people of the States will alter 
this part of their Constitutions in such mannez as to abridge 
the rights secured to them by the federal Constitution.” What 
were these rights? There were none more important or val- 
uable than that to a republican government. Should a State 
at any time alter its Constitution so as to abridge this right, 
and make its government anti-republican, is it possible to con- 
ceive that Mr. Madison understood that there was no remedy ? 

In paper No. 57, by Mr. Madison, we have this remarkable 


language : 


‘“‘ Let me now ask, what circumstance there is in the con- 
stitution of the House of Representatives that violates the 
principles of republican government, or favors the elevation of 
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the few on the ruins of the many? Let me ask, whether every 


circumstance is not, on the contrary, strictly conformable to 
these principles, and scrupulously impartial to the rights and 
pretensions of every class and description of cITIZENS? Who 
are to be the electors of the federal representatives? Not the 


rich, more than the poor; not the learned, more than the 
ignorant; not the haughty heirs of distinguished names, 


more than the humble sons of obscurity and unpropitious for- 
tune. The electors are to be the great body of the people of 
the United States. They are to be the same who exercise the 


right in every State of electing the correspondent branch of 
the Legislature of the State.” 


The electors of Representatives in Congress and of the 
State Representatives are to be the same persons, and they 


will be “the great body of the people of the United States.” 
In the light of this extract, can it be doubted that a repub- 
lican government, as understood by Mr. Madison, was one 
founded upon the people, and without any aristocratic distinc- 
tions, or that if the government of any State was otherwise 


founded, the power existed in the general government to 


make it republican ? 
The views of Alexander Hamilton are quite as explicit and 


emphatic as those of Mr. Madison. We make the following 
extract from the Federalist, No. 69: | 


“Tt will, I presume, be as readily conceded, that there were 
only three ways in which this power over elections could have 
been reasonably organized; that it must either have been 
lodged wholly in the National Legislature, or wholly in the 
State Legislatures, or primarily in the latter, and ultimately 
in the fermer.. The last mode has with reason been preferred 
by the convention. They have submitted the regulation of 
elections for the federal government in the first instance, to 
the local administrations; which, in ordinary cases, and 
where no improper views prevail, may be both more conven- 
ient and more satisfactory ;' but they have reserved to the 
national authority a right to interfere, whenever extraordinary 
circumstances might render that interposition necessary to its 
safety. 

N ottiing can be more evident, than that an exclusive power 
of regulating elections for the national government, in the 
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hands of the State Legislatures, would leave the existence of 
the Union entirely at their mercy. They could at any 
moment annihilate it, by neglecting to provide for the choice 
of persons to administer its affairs. It is to little purpose to 
say, that a neglect or omission of this kind would not be © 
likely to take place. The constitutional impossibility of the 
thing, without an equivalent for the risk, is an unanswerable 
objection. Nor has any satisfactory reason been yet assigned 
for incurring that risk. The extravagant surmises of adis- 
tempered jealousy can never be dignified with that character. 
If we are in humor to presume abuses of power, it is as fair 
to presume them on the part of the State governments as on 
the part of the general government. And as it is more conso- 
nant to the rules of a just theory to entrust the Union with the 
care of its own existence, than to transfer that care to any other 
hands ; if abuses of power are to be hazarded on the one side or 
on the other, it 1s more rational to hazard them where the power 
would naturally be placed, than where it would unnaturally be 
placed.” 


It will not fail to be observed how impossible it is to recon- 
cile some of the most weighty of the foregoing sentences with 
the idea that in no case has Congress power over the question 
of suffrage. Nor will it fail to be seen how easily all the lan- 
guage asserting or implying the existence of this power in the 
- States may be harmonized with the authority of Congress as 
herein claimed to exist — to wit— to revise and control the 
action of the States in respect to elections and suffrage when- 
ever it may be in derogation of the requirements of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

To the authority of the quotations already made we have 
to add one of singular force and pertinency, and one, which, 
we submit, ought to close all controversy on this question. It 
is from a speech by Mr. Madison in the Virginia Convention, 
when the adoption of the federal Constitution was being con- 
sidered by that body. We quote from page 261 of the 
Debates. Mr. Monroe wished that the honorable gentleman 
(Mr. Madison), who had been in the Federal Convention, 
would give information respecting the clause concerning elec- 
tions. Mr. Madison having stated that the reason for except- 
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ing the place of choosing Senators was, that otherwise the 
general government might compel the State Legislatures to 
meet in a different place than that of their usual sessions, 
then added : 


‘“‘ With respect to the other point, it was thought that the 
regulation of time, place and manner of electing the Repre- 
sentatives should be uniform throughout the continent. Some 
States might regulate the elections on the principles of equal- 
ity, and others might regulate them otherwise. The diversity 
would be obviously unjust. Elections are regulated unequally 
now in some of the States, particularly in South Carolina, 
with respect to Charleston, which is represented by thirty 
members. Should the people of any State by any means be 
deprived of ‘the RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE, it was proper that it should 
be remedied by the general government. It was found impossi- 
ble to fix the time, place and manner of the election of Rep- 
resentatives in the Constitution. It was found necessary to 
leave the regulation of these in the FIRST PLACE to the State 
governments, as being best acquainted with the situation of 
the people, SUBJECT TO THE CONTROL OF THE GENERAL GOVERN- 
MENT, in order to enable it to produce uniformity and prevent 
its own dissolution. And considering the State government 
and general government as different bodies, acting in different 
and independent capacities, it was thought the particular reg- 
ulations should be submitted to the former, and the general 
regulations to the latter. Were they exclusively under the 
control of the State governments, the general government 
might easily be dissolved. But if they be regulated properly 
by the State Legislatures, the Congressional control will very 
probably never be exercised.” 


The debates in the conventions of other States furnish very 
conclusive evidence that Mr. Madison’s interpretation, in the 
Virginia Convention, of the Constitution, was everywhere 
accepted as the true one. 

In the Massachusetts Convention, Mr. Cabot said: 


“ A State Legislature, under the influence of their Senators 
who would have their fullest confidence, or under the influ- 
ence of ambitious or popular characters, or in times of popu- 
lar commotion, and when faction and spirit run high, would 
introduce such regulations as would render the rights of the 
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people insecure and of little value. They might make an 
unequal and partial division of the States into districts for the 
election of Representatives, or they might even disqualify one- 
third of the electors. Without these powers in Congress the 
people can have no remedy. But the fourth section provides 
a remedy, a controlling power in a Legislature composed of 
Senators and Representatives of twelve States, without the 
influence of our commotions and factions, who will hear 


impartially, and preserve and restore to the people their equal 
and sacred rights of election.” 


The words which are italicised show that Mr. Cabot under 
stood the authority of Congress to extend to the qualifications 
of electors, as well as to the time, place and mere details of 
elections. 

In the New York Convention, Hon. Mr. Morris suggested 
“that, so far as the people, distinct from their Legislatures, 
were concerned in the operation of the Constitution, it was 
absolutely necessary that the existence of the General Gov- 
ernment should not depend for a moment on the will of the 
State Legislatures. The power of perpetuating the govern- 
ment ought to belong to their federal Representatives ; other- . 
wise, the rights of the people would be essentially abridged.” 

In the Convention of North Carolina, Governor Johnston 
said: “ I conceive that Congress will have no other power than 
the States had. The States, with regard to elections, must be 
governed by the articles of the Constitution; so must Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. Davie, in the same Convention, observed: “ It would 
have been a solecism to have a government without any means 
of self-preservation. The Confederation is the only instance 
of a governmené without such means, and is a nerveless sys- 
tem, as inadequate to every purpose of government as it is to 
the security of the liberties of the people of America. When 
the councils of America have this power over elections, they 
can, in spite of any faction in any particular State, give the 
people a representation.” 

Quoting Montesquieu, Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania, in the 
Convention of that State, Dec. 4, 1787, said: “In a democ- 
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racy the people are in some respects the sovereign, and in 
others the subject. There can be no exercise of sovereignty 
but by their suffrages, which are their own will. Now, the 
sovereign’s will is the sovereign himself. The laws, there- 
fore, which establish the right of suffrage are fundamental to 
this government. And, indeed, it is as important to regulate 
in a republic in what manner, by whom, to whom, and con- 
cerning what, suffrages are to be given, as it is in a monarchy 
to know who is the prince, and after what manner he ought 
to govern.” 

And then he added: “ In this system it is declared that the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legis- 
lature. This being made the criterion of the right of suffrage, 
it is consequently secured, because the same Constitution 
guarantees to every State in the Union a republican form of 
government. The RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE IS FUNDAMENTAL TO 
REPUBLICS.” 

If the power which we claim to be in the Constitution is 
really to be found there, it seems to us it would be criminal 
to permit it to be retrenched or abnegated, as it will be prac- 
tically if it is not exercised by Congress at this time. Exer- 
cised, the country will have peace, harmony, content — not 
exercised, a half century may elapse before amendments can 
be carried in all the State Constitutions, and strifes, conten- 
tions, and reconstruction postponed, will be the inevitable 
result. 

If this power is not in the Constitution, its framers design- 
edly omitted to provide for the preservation of the nation 
against a danger which they foresaw and discussed, as the 
extracts we have copied clearly show. If it zs in the Consti- 
tution, it was placed there for precisely such an exigency as 
the present. That it is a wise and necessary power, events 
that are passing before us make certain. Shall this just and 
wholesome power be permitted to go unexercised, because, 
possibly, the States may by their own acts, at some future 
time, remove the necessity for.its exercise; or henanne here- 
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after, in ten years or twenty years, an amendment may be 
adopted, reaffirming, in express terms, the power already 
vested in Congress, by the Constitution as it is ? 

Remembering the fact that there are in every community 
men who oppose all organic changes extending the suffrage ; 
looking to Kentucky and Maryland; observing the condition 
of things throughout the South, no wise man will believe that 
just and republican suffrage can be established throughout 
that portion of our country, without the intervention of Con- 
gress, for twenty years to come. The damage to that section, 
the loss to the whole country, in all its business and material 
relations, that will ensue in the absence .of such intervention 
—the wrongs that will be committed, the cruelties perpe- 
trated, the seditions fomented, the insurrections inaugurated, 
— the fierce election struggles that will be kept up for years, 
in all the States, upon questions touching the very existence 
of the government, and so of the most dangerous character — 
the demoralizations that will extend through all our political 
organizations, and the popular weariness and disgust which 
will at length succeed, preparing the way for collapse and 
ruin, admonish us with terrible emphasis of the blunder that 
will be male if we neglect to perform THE GREAT DUTY OF THE 
HOUR. 

Although the facts and considerations presented in this 
paper, and which constitute its affirmative argument, seem to 
furnish a complete answer to the objections that have been 
raised to the theory herein maintained, it may not be unprof- 
itable to examine some of the principal of these objections in 
detail. They have been summed up, and stated with great 
clearness and ability, by a distinguished Senator from the 
State of Ilinois— Mr. TrumsBuLut. He says that “ the power 
of Congress to regulate suffrage in the States cannot be 
derived from the clause which requires that ‘the United 
States guarantee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government,’ because such a construction would be 
inconsistent with the clause which leaves each State to fix the 
qualifications of electors of the most numerous branch of its 
Legislature.” 
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We do not perceive the inconsistency. Each State is to fix 
the qualifications of electors of the most numerous branch of its 
Legislature, and, in so doing, it fixes the qualifications of elec- 
tors of Representatives in Congress. But the qualifications of 
electors for members of the Legislature (and of Representatives 
in Congress as well), must be such as are consistent with the 
republican theory. The Constitution provides that in the 
several States the qualifications of electors of members of 
Congress and of the State Legislatures shall be the same; but 
it nowhere declares in terms or by implication, that the quali- 
fications of these electors shall be such only as the States shall 
prescribe, no matter how unconstitutional and anti-republican 
they may be. The State may unquestionably, in the first 
instance, prescribe the qualifications of electors of members 
of the Legislature; but if they are in derogation of the 
requirement that they shall be consistent with a republican 
government, Congress must, and, if it performs its duty, will, 
revise and regulate them so as to bring them in harmony with. 
this form of government in contradistinction from an oligar- 
chical, or any other. : 

The learned Senator also insists that this power does not 
exist, for the “further reason that a republican government 
does not depend upon the number of people who participate 
in the primary election of Representatives.” It does, how- 
ever, in our American idea, depend upon the fact whether 
any of the people are excluded upon grounds of race or color, 
or upon any grounds which necessarily involve the idea of an 
aristocracy or oligarchy. Is this denied? Then, if a major- 
ity of the voters of Rhode Island, for instance, in the course 
of ten years should be Irishmen, and should change the Con- 
stitution of that State so as to provide that only persons of 
Irish descent should be electors of members of the Legisla- 
ture, and of other officers, it would nevertheless be a repub- 
lican government, and Congress would have no just power to 
intervene and secure the right of suffrage to the other races- 
If the colored men of South Carolina should so alter the Con- 
stitution of that State as to exclude, in terms, all white men 
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from the ballot, still, if Judge Trumbull is right, the govern- 
ment is republican, and Congress has no power in the pre- 
mises. Or, if New Mexico, when she shall have come into 
the Union as a State, shall declare in an amended Constitu- 
tion that oaly descendants of Spaniards or Indians shall vote, 
yet, notwithstanding all other persons are cut off, her State 
government is in conformity to the Constitution of the United — 
States! To this complexion does the Senator’s argument 
come. Or, suppose the people of Utah (when that territory 
shall have been admitted as a State) should change their 
Constitution so as ‘to permit only Mormons to vote in the 
State and other elections, will those who agree with Mr. 
Trumbull contend that Congress has no authority to interpose 
and correct the abuse? They must, if they endorse the doc- 
trine which he has endeavored to maintain. 

But it is contended that “the Constitution is to be inter- 
preted as it was understood by those who made it, and it will 
not be denied that at that time suffrage was much more 
_restricted in all the States than it is in any of them now.” 
So far from this being true, there was no restrietion at that 
time in more than two of the States founded upon race, class 
or color, or on any distinction involving an absolute and insur- 
mountable inequality of rights. There were then, as there 
are now in some of the States, restrictions founded upon 
property qualifications and the like, which it was open to all 
,citizens to avoid or overcome, but there were no others, except 
in two States only. It was at that time the general, and all 
but universal opinion, that all male citizens, whether native 
born or naturalized, white or black, were (certain conditions 
applicable to all men in respect to property, age or residence 
being complied with) entitled to suffrage—and in point of 
_fact, as before stated, in nearly all the States at that time col- 
ored men possessing the qualifications required of all men, 
white and black alike, did vote in all elections in which white 


_men voted. 
Colored men are now citizens, and if they are to enjoy the 


rights which were understood to be secured to citizens by the 
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Constitution, they must be allowed to vote on precisely the 
same terms and conditions as other citizens. Those who 
made the Constitution must have understood it to secure 
equal civil and political rights to all citizens. This equality 
of right inhered in the term “republican government.” _ As 
then understood, it was regarded as the very basis, the crucial 
test of such a government. While the framers of the Consti- 
tution understood that suffrage would not be exercised by 
females, minors nor slaves, they did not mean that an acknowl- 
edged citizen of the United States should be deprived of it 
simply because of his color or race. 

At the adoption of the Constitution, and for a considerable 
period afterwards, slavery, and not color or race, excluded 
the negro from the exercise of political rights. Of course 
slaves were not permitted to vote, and-in the lapse of time, as 
the purpose of extending and perpetuating slavery was devel- 
oped and strengthened, civil and political rights were gradu- 
ally withdrawn from the colored race until it came to be held 
by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. of the United 
States, in the baleful time of Mr. Buchanan’s administration, 
that even free men of color had “no rights which white men 
were bound to respect.”” The views of those who deny that 
our government was built upon the granite of human rights 
have their foundation in the demoralized condition of the pub- 
lic sentiment during the gloomy days of slavery domination. 
They belong to that period rather than to the healthier ones 
which existed at the formation of the Constitution, and suc- 
ceeded the abolition of slavery. At the earlier, as at the later 
period, the light. fell directly and clearly upon that instru- 
ment, while in the middle time it fell obliquely and through 
mists. 

From the fact that, during the dark age of the republic, 
States fell into the practice of withholding the right of suf- 


frage from colored freemen, and Congress failed from year to 
year to correct this abuse, leaving its highest duty unper- 
formed, and permitting free States, as well as slave States, to 


incorporate in their Constitutions and laws provisions at war 
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with the Federal Constitution, and which transformed them 
in theory and in fact into oligarchies, no argument can be 
drawn for the justification or continuance of such practice. 

In the reactionary epoch that preceded the great uprising 
of 1860, it was denounced by the dominant political party of 
the country as a pernicious and almost treasonable heresy to 
maintain that Congress had authority to exclude slavery from 
the territories, although the Supreme Court, in the days of 
Marshall, had decided that it possessed plenary legislative 
power over them; and the controlling majority of the party, 
backed in effect by the opinion of the Supreme Court, went so 
far as to assert that the Constitution of the United States, 
ex proprio vigore, carried slavery into every State in the 
Union. As well might it be said that Congress had no right 
to overrule these doctrines, and reverse the legislation founded 
upon them, as that it cannot now legislate, in the true spirit 
of the Constitution, and under the powers expressly dele- 
gated, in regard to suffrage; or, in other words, to carry into 
effect the duty imposed upon it to guaranty to the several 
States a republican form of government. 

The power and duty of Congress to prevent the extension 
of slavery was no more clear to that. body in 1862, than its 
power and duty to enact that no State in its regulations con- 
cerning elections shall deprive citizens of the United States of 
the right of suffrage, for the single reason that they are of a 
particular color or race, is now to the great majority of the 
loyal and intelligent men of the United States. In the month 
of February, 1867, the Legislature of the State of Maine, by 
the unanimous vote of its Republican members (who com- 
prised more than nine-tenths of that body), passed the follow- 
ing resolutions : 


1. That the permanent peace of the nation can be secured 
only by a firm adherence to the self-evident truth that all men 
are created equal. a 

2. That political power being an inherent right of the citi- 
zen, impartial suffrage should be the uniform rule of all the 
States of the Union, either by the authority already possessed 
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by Congress, or by the necessary amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


These resolutions were drawn and reported by one of the 
ablest lawyers in the State or country, and expressed the 
opinions of the Republicans of Maine, as well as of the Legis- 
lature which passed them. We have no reason to believe 
that the opinions of the Republicans of other States differ on 
this question from those of their brethren in Maine. 

It may be said that the Republican Convention at Chicago, 
in June, 1868, endorsed a different doctrine. The resolution 
of that Convention upon the subject of suffrage simply 
declared that in the loyal States the questiun of suffrage prop- 
erly belongs to the people. of those States. That is what we 
say. And we say, further, it properly belongs to the people 
of all the States, subject only to the power of Congress to 
take care that it is founded upon constitutional principles. 
Congress may not be expected to go to work regardless of the 
action of the States, and pass laws in respect to suffrage, 
arranging all their details and conditions.. Nevertheless, it 
may establish such general provisions or rules on the subject as 
may be necessary to secure a practical recognition by the States 
of the cardinal principle of impartial, republican suffrage. And 
this in no wise conflicts.with the doctrine of the Convention 
at Chicago. 

It will be observed that in what we have said no reference 
has been made to the provisions of the 14th amendment of 
the Constitution. And even if the Chicago Convention had 
gone so far as to declare in terms that the exclusive power 
over suffrage and elections was, at that time, in the States, and 
that they might limit the right of voting to one-twentieth part 
of the people thereof, respectively, it would still be open to its 
members to insist now upon the intervention of Congress, 
because by the 14th amendment (which was adopted only in 
July last) the authority and duty of Congress is very clearly 
expressed, or, as we should say, reaffirmed. 

That amendment, so far as it relates to the question before 
us, is as follows: 
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Sec. 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States, and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

Sec. 5. Congress shall-have power to enforce, by appropri- 
ate legislation, the provisions of this article. 


We have seen that Mr. Madison regarded the “ rights of 
suffrage ” as a “fundamental article of a republican govern- 
ment,” and as “ secured to the people ‘by the Federal Consti- 
tution,” and that at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion the right of suffrage was, all but universally, regarded as 
a right of which the citizen could not be “abridged.” Mr. 
Wilson said, in the Pennsylvania Convention, “ the right of 
suffrage is fundamental to republics.” Can that be a repub- 
lican government of which a male citizen of twenty-one years 
of age, and unaccused of crime, is deprived of the right of 
suffrage simply because he is of a Celtic, a Teutonic, or an 
African race? And if he is, is he not “abridged” of one of 
his dearest “ privileges ”’ ? 

Sec. 2 of this amendment bears upon this question so far 
as to hold out inducements to the States to correct their laws 
in respect to suffrage, by saying, in effect, that until they do 
so, or they shall be corrected by Congress, their representa- 
tion in Congress shall be abridged. But it does not imply, 
and we learn from the debates in Congress that it was not 
intended to imply, the uncontrolled right of the States to con- 
fine suffrage to a portion of its citizens. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives alike denounced this as an unwarranted implica- 
tion. It only placed an additional burden or punishment 
upon an illegal act. It held out a new motive to the States 
to do right themselves, and so obviate the necessity of Con- 
gressional interference. 





THE CRUSADES. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The Crusades. 


PART FOURTH. 


ALL was not prosperous with the new Latin kingdom 
erected upon the ruins of the Greek empire. The land was 
so divided among the leaders of the Christian hosts, and they 
were so dispersed in assuming the government of their petty 
principalities, duchies, and counties, that their weakness was 
made apparent. to the Greeks,— but these had neither the 
wisdom nor the courage to conspire for the regaining of their 
rights. The Latins, however, instead of wisely endeavoring 
to win them to their ‘interests, treated them as serfs. This 
conduct drove the noblest among them into exile. They 
retired, chiefly, to Nice, where they strengthened the power 
of Lascaris. This prince, whose authority was at first 
acknowledged by only three cities and two thousand armed 
followers, established a kingdom, with Nice as the capital, and 
gradually extended: his influence from the Hellespont to the 
Meander. After a reign of eighteen years, he was succeeded 
by John Ducas Vataces, who had married his daughter, and 
who governed prosperously for thirty-three years, when he 
was followed by Micheal Paleologus, A. D. 1259. 

But while the Greek power seemed thus reviving its ancient 
glory, the Latin kingdom gradually failed from internal dis- 
sensions, and pecuniary and physical weaknesses. It had 
passed through many vicissitudes, when at length a body of 
Greek troops under Alexius Strategopulus, in the name and 
by the authority of Michael, entered the city of Constantino- 
ple—admitted by the treachery of the Greek inhabitants. 
As the troops entered, Baldwin II. fled from his palace, and 
succeeded in escaping to. Italy. And thus, after a European 
occupation of nearly sixty years, the Greek Capital was again 
in possession of the legitimate ruler, and the Greek cross 
once more took precedence of the Latin. 
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The diversion of the Crusaders, A. D. 1203, from the pur- 
poses of their mission, in the subjection of Constantinople, 
necessitated other efforts for the support of the Palestinian 
kingdom, and for its protection against the encroachments of 
the infidels. During an interval of repose, obtained by a 
truce with Saphadin, the leader of the Moslems, the crown of 
Jerusalem, by the death of Almeric and Isabella, devolved 
upon Mary, Isabella’s daughter by a former husband, Conrad 
of Tyre. John, son of the Count de Brienne, was chosen as 
her husband, and received her hand, with the royal title, 
A. D. 1210. When the truce was ended, its renewal was 
rashly refused by the Christians, and Palestine became again 
a scene of wild disorder. . John appealed to the Pope, Inno- 
cent III., for succor ; and Innocent preached a new Crusade. 
In order to increase the enthusiasm, a’ General Council was 
summoned (4th Lateran. Labbe. II. pp. 119-223), at which 
all the principal monarchs were present in person or by dep- 
uty, and by which a fifth Crusade was instituted. 

The crusading host was divided into three forces: 1. Hun- 
garians, under their king, Andrew. 2. Germans, Italians, 
French, and English nobles and followers. 8. The Emperor 
Frederick II., of Germany, at the head of a force of all nation- 
alities. Andrew deserted the cause, after a single campaign 
in Palestine, in which nothing was accomplished. But the 
Duke of Austria remained, with a large number of knights 
and retainers, and he, in concert with the King of Jerusalem, 
and the Knights Templars and Hospitallers, defended bravely 
the Holy Land. It was thought, at this time, that it would 
be wise to carry the war into Egypt, as, with that conquered, 
the Mussulman power would be broken. Acting upon this 
thought, it was determined to lay siege to Damietta, on the 
Nile. This city was taken, not without great loss, and the 
Christians became greatly elated — especially upon' hearing of 
the death of the Sultan Saphadin, and by the arrival of rein- 
forcements from Italy, England, and France. But the success 
of the movement ceased with the capture of Damietta, and 
simply by the failure of the Crusaders to comprehend the sit- 
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uation. The Moslems were really greatly alarmed at the 
invasion of Egypt, and the two sons of Saphadin, Coradinus 
and Melik-Kamel, sharing. the empire of their father, and 
occupying respectively the thrones of Damascus and Cairo, 
trembled for their crowns. They united in repeatedly offer- 
ing the cession of Jerusalem and of all Palestine to the 
Christians forever, upon the condition only that they would 
leave Egypt. The offer was refused — undoubtedly chiefly 
through the influence of the ambitious and grasping spirit of 
the Papal legate, Cardinal Pelagius, with others of the Italian 
leaders. The army pressed on towards Cairo, hoping to 
reduce that stronghold, and perhaps to capture its king. 
Before reaching it, however, they were met by the combined 
forces of Egypt and Syria, under Kamel. They were sur- 
rounded. The waters of the Nile rose. The Egyptians 
opened the sluices of the canal of Ashmoun, and inundated 
the Christian camp. And the Crusaders were compelled to 
sue for safety, with an inglorious surrender of Damietta, and 
a crest-fallen return to Palestine. 

Instead of placing the blame of this disastrous failure 
where it properly belonged, the new Pope, Honorius III., laid 
it upon Frederick II., the unfortunate Emperor of Germany, 
who had delayed his departure to the Holy Land — certainly 
beyond all reasonable limits. This monarch, however, paid 
_ little attention to the Papal censure. As little attention did 
he pay to the excommunication, which he suffered at the hand 
of Gregory IX. He at length started with his forces, not- 
withstanding the ban that was on him, and the hostility of 
the Pontiff. Frederick was singularly successful from the 
very beginning of his Crusade, in despite of Papal opposition, 
and the paucity of his numbers as compared with the forces. 
of the Saracens that were thrown against him. He conquered 
a peace finally, and wrested a treaty from Melik-Kamel at 
Ptolemais, according to which Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethle- 
hem, and several other cities, should be delivered to the Chris- 
tians, and a truce of ten years prevail. On the other hand, 
the Moslems were to retain the Mosque of St. Omar, the exer- 
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cise of their religion in Jerusalem, the principality of Antioch, 
and the County of Tripoli. Although in a more enlightened 
age this peace would have been, under all the conditions, 
received as highly favorable, the Christians of Palestine were 
not satisfied, but looked upon it with feelings of contempt. 
They considered that Frederick had betrayed them, and the 
Christian religion, in conceding the right of holding Christian 
fiefs to the infidels, and especially in allowing full liberty for 
‘the celebration of their anti-Christian religion within the 
sacred limits of the Holy-City. So bitter was the feeling 
towards Frederick, that when he proceeded to Jerusalem, to 
be crowned king, he found the sanctuaries deserted, and no 
ecclesiastic could be found who would officiate at the Corona- 
tion, — the Patriarch refusing, on the ground of his (Fred- 
erick’s) excommunication. The Emperor, nevertheless, took 
the crown, and with his own hands placed it upon his head in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and ‘then received the 
homage of his barons and knights (Matthew of Paris, pp. 300, 
301. Michaud. Hist. Crus. ii. xii.). But while he could 
crown himself, he could not secure the good-will or confidence 
of the people, and he soon returned to the West, leaving Pal- 
estine in a critical condition on account of its factional spirit 
—a condition made more critical by the death of Kamel, 
whose honor would have impelled him to respect scrupulously 
the terms of the treaty. Indeed, his departure was the signal 
for the outbreak of factions that were awed by his presence. 
Palestine was racked with the horrors of civil war. This at 
last was quelled. But the disgraceful dissensions of the 
Christians encouraged the hostilities of the Moslems. They 
began to annoy the Christians by predatory incursions, in one 
of which many thousands of inoffensive pilgrims were slain 
on the road between Ptolemais and Jerusalem, with every 
possible excess of barbarity. 

Europe was again startled with tidings of disaster after dis- 
aster, until it appeared that still another Crusade was indis- 
pensable. But year after year passed away, during which no 
enthusiasm was created, and no aid reached the Holy Land. 
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The rumors, however, of the invasion that would possibly soon 
take place, and of the numbers that the West would event- 
ually hurl against the Crescent, alarmed the Sultan of Egypt. 
He determined not to await these possible demonstrations, 
but, if possible, to crush with one blow, and forever, the Latin 
kingdom in the East. To this end he gathered a large army, 
marched against Jerusalem, captured it, and expelled or 
enslaved the Christians, A. D. 1238. 

This decided the Sixth Crusade. Great preparations were 
made, principally under the auspices of the nobles of France 
and England. The French were the first to reach the Syrian 
shore, and these commenced the war for the recapture of 
Jerusalem by advancing to Ascalon. Their anticipated suc- 
cess was blighted, in consequence of their own want of con- 
cert of action, They were badly beaten by the enemy, and, 
in their discouragement, a large proportion returned to 
Europe. Soon after, however, Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
brother of Henry III., landed at Ptolemais, with the flower of 
the English chivalry. His renown inspired the Eastern Chris- 
tians with confidence, while it struck terror into the hearts of 
their enemies. He soon succeeded in obtaining from the Sul- 
tans of Damascus and Egypt the absolute cession of Jerusa- 
lem, and the greater part of the territory which the Latin 
kingdom in the East had ever held. He then returned to 
England, where he was received with enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions of joy as the deliverer of the Holy Land. 

But the results of these triumphs were not of long contin- 
uance.. The danger at this time, however, was from another 
and very unexpected quarter. The hordes of barbarians from 
the plains of Tartary were now pouring in upon the more. 
civilized regions of Asia. The earliest appearance of these 
hosts is under the title of Moguls, with a leader styled 
Temud-gin, which designation was subsequently eclipsed by 
that of Ghengis Khan, or Mightiest of Lords. They overran 
the Mussulman territories, threatened the extinction of all 
opposing forces, and penetrated even into Europe — whence 
they retired only before the vigorous measures of the German 
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Emperor, Frederick II. While they were spreading terror 
and destruction, the Kharizmians, a strange and savage peo- 
ple of the Caspian (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, v. vi. c. lix.), 
flying before their arms, and advised by the Sultan of Cairo, 
found refuge in Palestine, undertook its subjection, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing Jerusalem. Not only the Christians, but 
(notwithstanding the favor they had received from the 
Sultan) the Moslem sanctuaries were profaned by these say- 
ages, the sepulchres were violated, the dead were dishonored, 
and the most awful crimes were perpetrated alike upon Mus- 
sulman and disciple of the Cross. They ravaged the banks 
of the Jordan and the territories of Ascalon and Ptolemais, 
and then besieged Jaffa. Misery and cruelty marked their 
progress, and loud and bitter were the cries that arose | 
throughout the land. 

To arrest the progress of these invaders, the Christians 
made common cause with the Moslems, and the chiefs of 
Damascus and Aleppo sent reénforcements to the Knights of 
the Temple and Hospital. But it was too late. In a battle 
that was hazarded, the barbarians were victorious. The 
Grand Masters of the Templars and Hospitallers fell on the 
field, and only thirty-three of the former, and twenty-six of 
the latter, with three Teutonie Knights, escaped the terrible 
slaughter. The whole country thus became a prey to the rav- 
ages of this new enemy ; and the Christian warriors gathered 
themselves together, and shut themselves up in the strong- 
hold of Ptolemais. It was not until the Moslems of Egypt 
and Syria united to crush so destructive an intruder, that the 
Kharizmian power was defeated and driven back upon the 
eastern deserts. But this did not relieve the Christians. It 
left Jerusalem once again in Mohammedan hands. The 
Christians still suffered, and still cried aloud for succor to 
their brethren in Europe. 

A seventh Crusade was, therefore , inaugurated, and was 
ratified, as usual, in a. Council of the Western Church, held 
at Lyons, A. D. 1245. The preparations for this Crusade 


were made, ‘chiefly, under the direction of Louis IX., of 
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France, one of the loveliest characters produced by that age 
—a monarch of whom not only his own, but every Christian 
nation, was proud. England lent assistance, and some of its 
noblest subjects gave themselves with enthusiasm to the great 
mission. It was determined that Egypt should be the theatre 
of operations, as presenting the most vulnerable point at 
which the Mussulman power night be attacked. Accord- 
ingly, Louis, with an immense army, proceeded to Damietta, 
which fell into his hands without a blow being struck, 
although garrisoned with a heavy force of the enemy. Thus 
far there was every promise of a short and most brilliant 
campaign. But, unfortunately, a ruinous and altogether 
unnecessary delay at Damietta gave the Moslems an opportu- 
nity of recovering from their surprise, while it wasted and 
demoralized the crusading army. Louis turned its head, at 
last, towards Cairo, but he was defeated before Mansourah 
with frightful loss of life. With the remnant of his dispirited 
force he endeavored to regain Damietta, but the Moslems, 
inflamed with the victories they had barely gained, and 
strongly reénforced, pressed upon and greatly annoyed his 
march. Partly by fraud (Michaud. Hist. Crus. ii. xiv. 428), 
his army was overcome and scattered. Thirty thousand were 
slain, and Louis himself was made prisoner, loaded with 
chains, and cast into a dungeon. Fora time the life of the 
King was threatened, and he very narrowly escaped death. 
A heavy ransom was demanded and paid before he was. 
allowed to retire to Ptolemais. He returned home, with 
the residue of his proud hosts, after an absence of four years, 
during which much glory was achieved for France, and the 
downfall of the Christian cause in Palestine was retarded 
many years, but at the expense of much suffering, the waste 
of vast treasures, and the loss of the flower of the French 
nation. Jerusalem was in the hands of the infidels. 

After the return of Louis to France, the Moslems, under 
the Mameluke chief, Al Bonducdari or Bondocdar, found 
almost unimpeded opportunity for prosecuting their design of 
crushing the Christian authority in the East. The Christians 
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were defeated in nearly every engagement, and their territo- 
ries were wasted. Wherever, also, they fell into Mussulman 
hands, they were treated with every conceivable barbarity, nor 
age nor sex being spared. In a few years nearly all the cas- 
tles of the military orders, though defended always with 
almost superhuman exertions and dauntless bravery, fell under 
the rule of the Crescent. The Christians also lost Cesarea, 
Laodicea, Jaffa and Antioch. At the capture of Antioch 
some forty thousand Christians were massacred, and about 
one hundred thousand were sold into slavery (A. D. 1268). 
This appalling catastrophe, with the utter destruction of 
the Christian state of Antioch, roused Europe from its condi- 
tion of indifference, and nerved the crusading spirit to one 
more vigorous, but expiring effort, to redress Christian 
wrongs, punish Mussulman insolence, and establish perma- 
nently the Palestinian Latin kingdom. The pious Louis 1X. 
determined again to lead his chivalry to the East. He was 
encouraged by Pope Clement IV., and this decided him, 
although his chief nobles endeavored to dissuade from what 
they considered would prove a useless undertaking. The 
cross was assumed at the same time by Prince Edward of 
England, the Earls of Pembroke and Warwick, the famous 
John Baliol of Scotland, and the Kings of Portugal and Arra- 
gon. Louis pushed his preparations with the utmost vigor, 
and departed (A. D. 1270) for Tunis, on the coast of Africa. 
This was an extraordinary movement on the part of Louis. 
Why it was adopted has never been very satisfactorily ex- 
plained. That he designed this point as a base of operations, 
is evident from his hope of converting the Tunisian King 
(Gibbon, Decline and Fall, v. vi. c. lix.), but on what that 
hope was based is not so clear. However, he landed his 
forces, July 24th, and encamped on the site of ancient Car- 
thage. But here the hordes of Moslems, flocking from all 
pirts of Africa, threatened them from all sides, with the 
exception of their rear. A long delay, for which no adequate 
reason can be assigned, proved finally fatal to the expedition. 
The reénforcements expected by Louis failed to appear, while 
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the burning sun and terrible fevers of the climate told fright- 
fully upon the Christians. Louis himself was at length 
stricken with a disease from which there could be no hopes of 

‘recovery, and of which he died in his tent on the 25th of 
August. His death was the signal for his son and successor, 
Philip, to sound the order for the retreat of the entire army 
(Gibbon, Decline and Fall, v. vi. c. lix.). But before the 
order could be carried into effect, the expected reénforcements 
arrived, with Edward of England and his consort Eleanor, the 
Earl of Lancaster, and other nobles. The departure of 
Philip was thus delayed. Offensive operations were com- 
menced, and several skirmishes took place between the Chris- 
tians and the Moslems. Little was gained, however, by this 
desultory warfare, and late in-the Fall a truce was effected, by 
which all prisoners were to be given up an either side, and all 
‘former Christian captives discharged. Philip then returned 
to France. 

But the gallant Edward declared he would not. desert the | 
Holy cause, whatever others should do. He protested that he 
would proceed to Palestine, if only his groom would go with 
him. His enthusiasm reénkindled the martial spirit of his 
followers, who renewedly devoted themselves to his service, 
and to the holy object of redeeming Jerusalem. His wife also 
determined to share his fortunes, whatever they might be. 
Edward led his troops to Ptolemais. His arrival at this place 
revived the hopes of the Latins in Palestine, and once again 
throughout all their borders was heard ‘the din of preparation 
for a new campaign. The name of Richard, the lion-hearted, 
was still powerful among the Moslems; and when it was 
known that one of his race was in the Holy Land to do battle | 
for the Christian cause, and to oppose the progress of the 
Crescent, it sent discouragement among the followers of the 
Prophet. The remains of the chivalry of Palestine ranged 
under Edward’s standard, and prepared to do and suffer for 
the object so dear to them. But all their valor, and all their 
sufferings, were to be of no avail. All the hopes awakened 
by Edward’s presence and prowess proved of short duration. 
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This Prince was suddenly taken sick, whether with disease 
contracted from exposure, or from the effects of poison, is 
uncertain. He, however, while sick, narrowly escaped assas- 
sination. The attempt was made by one of those fanatics 
always found in emergencies, and who are willing to risk 
their own lives so they may accomplish their base purposes, 
and the possible success that may result to party or cause. 
The attempt was not successful. But it gave rise to the beau-' 
tiful story, that when no remedial agent could be found to 
stay the deadly effects of the poisoned dagger, his wife, 
Eleanor, healed the wound by sucking the poison therefrom — 
thus saving her husband’s life. It is a pity to spoil so good a | 
story. But candor compels us to state, that there is no valid 
authority for its truthfulness. Edward recovered from his 
sickness, effected a truce with the Sultan of Egypt for four- 
teen years, and then returned to England. 

Thereafter the Kingdom of Jerusalem rapidly fell to pieces. 
Pope Gregory X. endeavored to incite Europe to further 
efforts in its behalf; but repeated and disastrous failures had 
cooled the ardor of the nobles and monarchs, and they were 
no longer willing to risk everything at home for the doubtful 
results of expeditions so far from their own possessions. The 
fate of the Eastern Christians was delayed for a few years, by 
the good will or the distraction of the Moslem power. And 
during those years were witnessed the last struggles of royal 
pretensions. After the decease of Frederick II., the throne 
of Jerusalem found a claimant in the King of Cyprus, Hugh 
de Lusignan, a descendant of Alice, daughter of Isabella, as 
heir-at-law. «His claims were opposed by Charles of Anjou, . 
King of the Sicilies. The claims of Charles rested upon the 
pretensions of a Papal title to all the forfeited dignities of the 
House of Hohenstauffen, and of an understanding with Mary 
of Antioch, whose rights he had purchased. The King of 
Cyprus, however, triumphed, and his coronation at Tyre was 
the last royal pageant in Palestine. 

The storm broke at last. Ptolemais (Acre) was the last. 
stronghold of note which the Christians possessed. To that 
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the Moslems laid siege. The garrison defended it with won- 
drous bravery. The Knights of the Temple and Hospital 
performed prodigies of valor. But nothing could avail against 
the numbers of the enemy. The city fell. The Moslems 
walked over dead bodies, as over a bridge, into its streets, and 
those found alive were treated with all the brutality of 
inflamed passion. With the fall of Acre, A. D. 1291, fell for- 
ever the power of the Latins in the East. After a blood- 
stained existence of two hundred years, the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem passed away. It is sad to remember that the last 
act of this splendid drama was tarnished with a deed of base- 
ness such as has seldom been paralleled. The cowardly King, 
Lusignan, secretly forsook his devoted followers, withdrawing 
in the dead of night, and made his escape to Cyprus. 

The annals of the Crusades close with the loss of Ptolemais. 
Not that the fall of this city would have stayed the efforts of 
Christendom; but the spirit that had actuated so many Cru- — 
sades was dead. Heretofore, at every cry for a renewal of 
the attempt to redeem Palestine, multitudes, of the highest 
as well as the lowest, flew to arms. For two centuries Pales- 
tine occupied almost the exclusive attention of Christendom, 
we may say of the known world; and during those years a 
perpetual stream of the best blood of Europe poured in upon 
its shores, only, for the most part, to be drank in by its sacred 
soil. But henceforth no effort could arouse the martial ardor 
of the nations in favor of Jerusalem. And this was not 
because Europe was less martial, or that the spirit of chivalry 
was dead. It never was more martial, and the chivalrous 
spirit never burned more brightly than in the age which 
closed the Crusades, and in that which followed it. Spas- 
modic efforts were indeed made (vide Mill. Hist. Crus. ii. vii.) 
to institute new Crusades. And such efforts were renewed, 
at intervals, for half a century. At one time the women of 
Genoa enthusiastically cried for a Crusade (Michaud. Hist. 
Crus. iii. xvi. 96.). But even women’s influence was ppwer- 
less to arouse a spirit that. should. culminate in active opera- 
tions. The Hospitallers of St. John undertook an expedition 
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upon their own responsibility, assisted by many illustrious 
Knights, and succeeded in capturing Rhodes; but beyond 
that nothing was gained. The new King of Cyprus, also, 
with the aid of Venice, sailed for the coast of Barbary, with 
the design of carrying the war into the enemy’s ‘country ; but 
the attempt was a failure. And Sigismund, King of Hun- 
gary, appealed to the knights of his own realm and of France, 
and gathered an immense army. This army assembled on 
the banks of the Danube, and was reviewed by Sigismund, 
who was so impressed with the numbers and array of the 
troops, that he uttered those memorable words, “If the heavy- 
ens were to fall, the lances of the Christian army would hold 
them up.” This effort promised well; but in the first conflict 
with the Ottoman power, the Crescent bore down the Cross, 
and a terrible slaughter of the Christians took place. Subse- 
quently, Timour, or Tamerlane, who was raised to the Mogul 
throne, revived the power of Ghengis Khan, made the East 
tremble, and threatened the West. Under him the Christians 
suffered fearfully —so fearfully that further attempts to suc- 
cor them were made by Ladislaus of Poland, and Hunniades 
of Transylvania, which, however, were unavailing. 

Under the reign of Mohammed II., towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, the Greek empire fell. Constantinople 
was gallantly defended, but was overpowered by numbers, 
and its inhabitants outraged and slaughtered in the most bar- 
barous manner. This blow more effectually severed the 
Mohammedan East from the Christian West. : 

People in Europe thenceforward contented themselves with 
remembering the Holy Land in their prayers and wills—leav- 
ing often immense sums to aid in redeeming it. Except in 
these ways, however, no enthusiasm could be aroused. The 
Crusades of the Past had been golden dreams, in which ambi- 
tion and cupidity mingled with piety and superstition, and 
wherein wondrous adventure, and the attainment of wealth 
and honor, and the advancement of the glory of the Church, 
would repay for all labors and sufferings. Such dreams were 
no longer experienced, ‘The terrible reality forced itself upon 
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the minds of all, and few were willing to submit to the dan- 
gers and hardships which they knew awaited further attempts. 

To give a detailed account of the influence of the various 
Holy Wars upon the subsequent conditions of the world and 
the Church, would occupy more space than is at our com- 
mand. We have already noticed some of the causes which 
superinduced them, and which led to the participation therein 
of Popes, high Ecclesiastics, Emperors, Kings, nobles, and 
people (vide Univ. Quarterly, Oct., 1867, Art. xxii.). It 
remains, therefore, only to glance at the results. 

That the Crusades were productive of much evil has been 
sufficiently apparent. That they were also productive of good 
will, perhaps, be readily apprehended. Certainly, under the 
exvitements produced by them, the views of men were of 
necessity gradually enlarged. History very decidedly estab- 
lishes the fact— without, however, stating it in so many 
words, — that’ when the Holy Wars ceased, superstition was . 
neither so great, so general, nor so debasing, as when they 
began. Indeed, this lessening of superstition itself tended to. 
arrest the enthusiasm for the Crusades. Not only were there 
thus brought in richer and purer thoughts, both in civil and 
religious directions, but-the unreasoning and unreasonable 
reverence for what were esteemed sacred places very largely 
passed away. To a great extent, also, there passed away that 
blind and unquestioning obedience to the mandates of a cor- 
rupt Hierarchy, which had so fully prevailed in preceding 
ages. 

Of course any apparent good effects produced by the Cru- 
sades were not at once recognized. Society, in all external 
manifestations, seemed substantially the same after as before 
them, or during their progress. If any changes seemed to 
have been effected, they appeared evil rather than good. And 
yet, new elements had entered into the constitution of society, 
new thoughts, and new aspirations, the results of which could 
not fail to be beneficial. 3 

Upon religion — perhaps we should rather say, upon the 
_ church — the first apparent effects were only evil, since in the 
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increase of treasure and power there was an increase of lux- 
ury and corruption. Wealth poured into the coffers of the 
church, almost unceasingly, and in heavy streams, all through 
the years during which the Crusades were in operation. It is 
true, that the Church was often lavish of this wealth, for the 
objects for which it was bestowed; but it is also true, that 
many millions were devoted to other purposes, and diverted 
into channels nearer home than Palestine. The largesses of 
the faithful, as noted above, did not stop with the Crusades. 
But the monies were appropriated for church purposes of an 
entirely different character to those contemplated by the pious 
donors. The church, also, still guided the spirit which actu- 
ated the expeditions to the Holy Land, and nerved so many 
to deeds of brilliant heroism,—the spirit of chivalrous alle- 
giance to the “ Faith,” which faith to Christendom was repre- 
sented in the “church.” When it could no longer incite it 
to efforts for the benefit of Jerusalem, and as dangers threat- 
ened from increasing freedom of thought and the departure 
of the accumulated superstitions of the ages, it directed it in 
attempts to conserve the faith with the keen edge of the 
sword. Hence the bloody wars of the Inquisition. And this 
Inquisition, with all its horrors, it would not be difficult to 
show, could not have been, but for the Crusades. But equally 
might it be demonstrated that they also hastened, and even 
through the evils that were so fearful, that Reformation which 
has so blessed and advanced the civilization of the past three 
hundred years. 

The Crusades were potentially influential in changing the 
phases of governments. They emptied Europe of lawless 
bands, and thus strengthened home influences, made feudal 
law more powerful for good, and centralized authority in the 
crown, which was what Europe needed ‘most of all in those 
days. The firmer establishment of royal power was especially 
noticeable, and was largely due to the absence of so many 
nobles, often rough and turbulent subjects, almost entirely 
independent of all authority, from the country. Had these 
all returned, they would have been dangerous as before, per- 
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haps even more indisposed to quiet obedience to the laws of 
civilization. But many never returned; and of those who 
did, a large number were impoverished, and so rendered. more 
dependent upon the favor of the crown. 

But the more immediate and apparent good accomplished 
for Europe by the Crusades, entirely apart from the glory 
achieved by its arms, was in the extension of commerce, by 
opening new avenues for its operations, in the union of the 
East and West. There is, possibly, no over-estimating the 
commercial advantages at once derived from this union. The 
rich products’ of the East were thrown into all the na- 
tions of the West in great profusion, while from the West 
was carried whatever it produced that could be valuable to 
the East. It would be unnecessary to dwell upon this topic at 
any length. a 

We may not omit noticing, in concluding, that the blending 
of so many masses of men of various countries and manners: 
in a common cause (the bringing together, as it were, of all 
the nations of Christendom), and the development of mind 
caused by danger, toil, travel, and all the varied experiences 
of Crusading life, could not have failed to give a wondrous’ 
impulse to thoughts of human brotherhood. Very many 
national prejudices, prejudices of race and language, must 
have been dissipated, and many clouds of ignorance, growing 
out of such prejudices, dispersed. All this would be favora- 
ble to the advance of civilization, and really. proved so. In- 
deed, steadily, from the eleventh century the progress of civ- 
ilization went on. We may say, that the close of the century 
which saw the beginning of the Crusades may be marked as 
the separating point between the extreme darkness of the 
middle ages, and the dawn of a better and more hopeful era. 
And as the Crusades could not have been possible without the 
preceding darkness, so the Reformation would not have been 
possible — at least not so soon — without the Crusades. 













WHAT CONSTITUTES A CHRISTIAN. 


ARTICLE VII. 
What Constitutes a Christian ? 


WE propose to consider, with some degree of care, what 
it is that makes one a Christian, and properly entitles him to 
take and bear that honorable name. We should all be able 
to answer to our own souls the grave question whether we 
ourselves are Christians, and we have frequent, if not con- 
stant, occasion for some just, and therefore safe, rule by 
which we may judge the claims of our fellow-men to be so 
called and received. The subject is, of course, not one of 
mere idle speculation, but eminently of an important and 
practical character. That there is great diversity of opinion 
upon it, is only too obvious. While some demand too much, 
as it seems to us, others, on the other hand, require too little. 
One forms an elaborate creed, embracing the whole scheme of 
Christian Theology, as he understands it, and insists that to 
be Christians we must adopt it bodily; while another will 
have no creed at all. Some regard faith as the sole requisite, 
while others ask nothing but what they call a good life, and 
may almost be said to deem the less faith one has the better. 

Somewhere between these extremes there ought to be, and 
certainly is, a true and healthy mean. While we shrink from 
the dogmatism and denunciation of'the Athanasian creed, so 
called, and from the assumption of the Romish Church that 
the grace of God is hedged within her narrow pale, we are 
scarcely less repelled by the profound doctrinal indifference 
of our rampant Liberal issue. If the former would consign 
one to hell for an error of opinion, honestly entertained, the 
latter finds neither commanding beauty nor priceless worth in 
divine truth itself. In short, while an arrogant orthodoxy, 
whether Romish or Evangelical, demands our acceptance of 
its interpretation of Christian doctrine, before it will concede 
our claim to the Christian name and fellowship, a loose liber- 
alism exhibits unmistakable tendencies towards a rejection of 
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all conditions except that of an outward respectability of 
conduct. 

Two things are undoubtedly necessary to form a rounded 
and perfect Christian—a kind of man, by the way, not often 
met in this brief and imperfect world— we mean, “ thinking 
right and acting.well”’; or, in other words, a true Christian 
faith, illustrated by a corresponding Christian practice. But 
it is easily seen that faith always takes the precedence in our 
thought, as it does in the order of time, in all just considera- 
tion of this subject. For whatever importance may be 
attached to a good life, in the estimate of Christian character, 
we cannot fail to recognize faith in Christ as the primary and 
indispensable requisite to make one a Christian. Men may 
be distinguished for an elevated morality, and all the virtues 


that commonly adorn social and civil life, and yet make no 
pretensions to the Christian religion, or perhaps any religion 
whatsoever. Many Jews, and we doubt not Mahometans, and. 
even pagans, as well as avowed infidels in every part of Chris- 
tendom, enjoy an enviable reputation for integrity of moral 
principle, and a’ conduct among their fellow-men ‘above 
reproach ; and still it would be absurd to call them Chris- 
tians, or even to concede them the name, could they for a 
moment so far forget themselves as to assume it. They are 
not Christians simply because they do not believe in Christ, 
nor would they be though their lives rivaled that of the great- 
est saint who ever honored the Christian profession. 

We would insist upon this point the more because we have 
in the country a class of men who regard it as a proof of 
great “liberality” to be very loose and indifferent about their 
own or their neighbor’s faith, provided he sustains a fair 
moral character. One tells us he is willing to acknowledge 
every man as a Christian, “ who finds anything precious in 
Christ.” Another goes still farther, and says, “ It is not for 
us to say who is, or who is not, a Christian.” The latter of 
these writers obviously disclaims all power, or all right, to 
judge the pretensions of his fellow-men to the Christian name ; 
while the former would be obliged to extend his fellowship to 
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such men as Thomas Paine and a large class of avowed infi- 
dels, who cannot fail to find and acknowledge much that is 
precious in Christ, as they do in other great leaders of thought 
and examples of a noble life. 

Now, we are not covetous: of the reputation of being illib- 
eral, narrow and bigoted; and yet we humbly conceive that 
the question whether a man is a Christian or not, is one of 
simple fact, and that neither Christian charity, nor common 
courtesy, nor religious indifference, which often passes for 
Christian liberality, has any considerable part in its determin- 
ation. A man is a Christian first and chiefly, perhaps we 
should say, because he believes in Christ, and then, secondly, 
because so believing he becomes obedient to his law. The 
good life may be assumed to grow out of a true Christian 
faith, and where this does not follow, that is, where the fruit 
is corrupt, we may safely conclude either that the faith is not 
truly Christian or not sincere. For we can recall no infidel 
writer who is uncandid enough to deny the lofty morality of 
Jesus, or to question that one who should earnestly live in 
accordance with his precepts must be a good man. On the 
contrary, some have found an argument: against Christianity 
in the fact of its superlative morals, and have declared the 
religion untrue because, as they say, it is impracticable. No 
man, they tell us, can love his neighbor as himself, and as to 
loving one’s enemies, the thing is simply impossible. 

To be a Christian, then, we repeat, it is indispensably neces- 
sary that one should believe in Christ. But as even this 
expression, definite as it seems, is sometimes used very 
loosely, so as to signify little or nothing, we beg leave to add 
that to be a Christian one must believe in Christ in the char- 
acter he claimed for himself, and in which alone he was the 
author and founder of the Christian religion. It is not enough 
to believe in Christ in some indifferent, general way, as we 
might believe in Aristotle or Theodore Parker ; but we must 
so believe as to: acknowledge the claims he set up, and accept 
him in fact as what he pretended to be. This seems to us at 
once so comprehensible, so just, and so necessary, that we 
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cannot even conceive how, with the slightest reason, it can be 
controverted. If one does not in this sense believe in Christ, 
in what sense, pray, does. he believe in him? If Christ is 
not what he pretended to be, if his claims are false and delu- - 
sive, it must be a folly or a misfortune to repose the slightest 
faith in him, and he must be a weak or a wicked person who 
professes his religion. 

It becomes important in the highest degree, then, that we 
should understand clearly what character Christ assumed, 
and what kind of Teacher and Guide he claimed to be. Now 
this is easily determined, if we accept the New Testament as 
authority in the case; or, this being denied,.if we appeal to 
the only other source of information left us, the traditions of 
the church. 

That Christ called himself “the Son of Man,” probably in 
reference to the prophecy of Daniel vii. 18, and certainly, in 
some peculiar and important sense, that he claimed to be. 
“the Son of David” and “the Son of God,” both indicating 
that he was the Messiah, foretold by Moses and the prophets ; 
that he pretended to be “the King of the Jews,” who was to 
reign over “the kingdom of heaven” which he preached ; 
that he declared himself.to have been sent into the world on 
a divine mission, to perform a special and much-needed work, 
viz., to bear witness to the truth, to reveal the Father, and 
finally, by means of his ministry and death, to wean men 
from sin, draw them to himself, and so become the Saviour of 
the world ;— all this lies on the very face of the Gospels, and 
has been the constant faith of Christendom from the begin- 
ning. He claimed to speak by divine commandment, affirmed 
that his doctrine was not his own, but the Father’s who sent 
him; and in attestation of his divine mission and authority 
he pretended, and was believed by his apostles and disciples, 
to have wrought miracles, such as by their number, variety 
and character had never been wrought before. 

We cannot read the Gospels, indeed, without being impressed 
with the loftiness of Christ’s pretensions, especially when.con- 
sidered in connection with his outward poverty and the utter 
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absence of all worldly prestige or power. What daring could 
transcend his assumption in claiming to be “the Son of 
God”? Or what could exceed the authority he claimed in 
matters of religious faith and moral duty? He always spoke, 
indeed, “as one having authority.” Listen to him, as with 
a calmness and dignity never equalled, he says, “I am the 
light of the world:” “I am come to seek and to save that 
which was lost :” “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
word shall not pass away :” “Iam the good shepherd:” “TI 
am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman :” “The 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life :”? “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest:” “Iam the way, and the truth, and 
the life: “‘He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father :” 
‘7 and my Father are one.” And these are only specimens 
of his self-assertion ; the Gospels are full of such language. 
Was Christ a madman? Was he a wild enthusiast that he 
could speak in terms like these? On the contrary, there was 
never @ man on earth more calm, more sober, more self- 
possessed. And what is strangest of all, with these preten- 
sions, this self-assertion, were blended the most remarkable 
modesty, and a gentleness and kiudness that find no parallel 
in human history. 

We hazard nothing in making the declaration that no can- 
did man, capable of understanding human language, can read 
the New Testament without seeing and acknowledging that 
Christ claimed to be not only sent of God, but also to be 
divinely inspired and armed with every degree of miraculous 
power that could in any way tend to establish his claims ; 
and, as a necessary consequence, that he claimed to be an 
infallixle and authoritative Teacher of moral and religious 
truth, and, under God, the Lord and Judge of the world. 

Now, whether he was in fact what he claimed to be, is the 
question, and the only question, in the case. And it is no 
new question, let us add. It is as old as Christianity itself. 
It has agitated the world for more than eighteen hundred 
years; nay, it has agitated every individual heart in Christen- 
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"dom, and wherever the Gospel has gone over the world, from 
the beginning. It was the question that troubled and con- 
founded the Jews, while the Son of God walked the earth. 
It was the question that everywhere met his apostles after his 
resuirection and ascent into heaven. It is the question that 
in one way or another seems to be troubling some professed 
Christians even to-day. And there is no easy half-way 
method of answering it. No middle ground is possible. 
Either Christ is what he claimed to be, or he is not. His pre- 
tensions are either well. founded or groundless. One may 
hold himself in suspense, and so not decide the question ; but 
whenever he does answer it, he must take his place squarely 
on one side or the other, and be either for Christ or against 
him. He must either believe Christ, and acknowledge him 
asa divinely sent and divinely sustained Messenger of God, 
and so accept him as an authoritative and infallible Teacher ; 
or, on the other hand, he must deny his claims and hold him > 
to be, whatever his moral excellence, one of the greatest 
impostors that ever afflicted and betrayed a credulous world. 
Now, he who thus believes and confesses Christ is a Chris- 
tian; and he who does not so believe and confess, from what- 
ever cause his faith may be withheld, is clearly not a Chris- 
tian. He does not believe Christ, nor accept him in the only 
' character he claimed for himself. To talk of him as “ a prov- 
idential man,” as some do, and ascribe to him a “natural 
inspiration,” whatever that may be, is clearly nothing to the 
purpose, and is little better than nonsense; if, indeed, it is 
not a gross insult to the common sense and judgment ofthe 
world. The Christ that is no more than this, is obviously not 
the Christ of the New Testament. No such Christ ever lived 
except in the imagination of these idle dreamers and specula- 
tists, who make Gospels and Christs, as we build air-castles, 
without the aid of history and fact. So a Christianity 
“stripped of all the accidents of its origin, and all the inci- 
dents of its historic development,” of which one of the apos- 
tles of this new-made Christ has lately told us, is a Christian- 
ity which not only never had an existence, but is simply 
NEW SERIES. VOL. VI : 6 
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inconceivable. Christ is personally blended with his religion, 
- and that stands forever connected with its origin, and they 
are inseparable. But be this as it may, nothing is clearer 
than the fact that there are, there can. be, in the light of the 
Gospel, but two classes of men, as they stand related to it— 
those who believe in Christ, and those who do not believe in 
him; and in one or the other of these classes we shall all be 
individually found. 

That the position we here take in respect to the kind of 
faith necessary to entitle one to the name of Christian, is cor- 
rect, may be made to appear both from the nature of the case, 
and from the facts recorded in the New Testament. 

Were one to say, “I am a Jew in my religion: I believe in 
Moses: I accept his law’; and should then add, “ True, I 
do not believe that he had any divine mission: I reject as 
ridiculous the silly notion that he wrought miracles: above 
all, I do not believe that he had any special inspiration, and 
therefore acknowledge no authority in his law above what I 
find in other books; still Iam a Jew in my religion; I think 
Moses was a great and good man, a providential man, pos- 
sessed of natural inspiration” ;— what could we think of 
such a person? What is the religion of Moses when sepa- 
rated from its miraculous origin, and denied all divine inspi- 
ration and authority? A devout. Jew who deemed Moses an » 
impostor, would be a curiosity in the religious world. Yet in 
these days we have Christians, distinguished for their venera- 
tion of Christ, if we may believe them, who have as little 
faith in his miracles as they have in Andrew Jackson Davis! 
and as little believe in his divine mission and inspiration as 
they do in those of Mahomet! Still they are Christians, and - 
the only enlightened ones in the land! It was very stupid 
in Thomas Paine that he did not call himself a Christian. 
With less vulgarity and profaneness, we do not see why his 
opinions should have excluded him from our modern school of 
rationalism, or even from some professedly Christian pulpits. 

Would it not be well for some of our Liberal Christians to 
inquire if there was ever a religion on earth that did not at 
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least claim to be revealed, that is, miraculous in its origin and 

supernatural in its character. A simply natural religion, we 
mean one that pretended to be simply natural, never existed. 
Take away the supernatural element, real or assumed, and 
religion sinks in a moment into a human speculation, a mere 
philosophy, without a single claim to be called a religion, and 
as powerless for its own extension and perpetuation as it 
would be natural. 

The radical distinction between religion and. philosophy is 
found in the fact, that the former is professedly a revelation 
from God, while the latter is the simple product of unaided — 
human thought. Religion, therefore, speaks with a divine 
authority, demanding faith — faith in many things which lie 
beyond the range of human knowledge — and commands obe- 
dience to its requirements, not as the result of human specu- 
lation, but on the simple ground of the divine word. In reli- 
gion it is God who speaks to us, and not man. In philosophy 
we have what one like ourselves thinks, believes, or imagines. 
Which the world most needs, which is best fitted to meet the 
wants of human nature, the histories of Plato and Jesus long 
ago demonstrated. Plato, with his philosophy, his great 
learning and transcendant genius, gathered about him a few 
inquisitive or ambitious minds, and has exerted a feeble influ- 
ence through the ages. ‘Christ, with his divine religion, has 
created a wide and perpetually widening Christendom, and is 
moving on with steady but resistless step to the conquest of 
the whole world. 

But if it is simply absurd to call one’s self a Christian 
while disbelieving and denying Christ in the very character 
which alone makes him the author of ‘the Christian religion, 
let us see how the subject stands in the light of the New Tes- 
tament. How did his apostles and other early Christians look 
upon it? We can read neither the Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, nor the Epistles, without clearly recognizing the fact 
that faith in Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah, the Son of 
God, was the constant and indispensable requirement, in that 
age, in order to be admitted into Christian fellowship, or to 
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bear the Christian name. “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” was-Peter’s great confession, which brought 
him the benediction of his Master, with the assurance that 
flesh and blood had not revealed it to him, but the heavenly 
Father; and it became the confession of all who came after 
him. And when, on a subsequent occasion, Jesus asked the 
apustles if they also would abandon him as some others had 
done. Peter again answered for them all, “ Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life; and we 
believe and are sure that thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” Philip said to the eunuch, desiring to be bap- 
tized, “If thou believest with all thine heart, thou mayest.” 
The reply was, “I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God.” That was sufficient. It embraced everything that 
was then deemed necessary. It was faith in the Messiahship 
of Jesus, and consequently in his divine mission and infalli- 
ble authority. Very many things, of course, the eunuch had 
had no opportunities to learn. But accepting Christ as “a 
Teacher come from God,” he had now nothing to do but sit 
at his feet, learn his doctrine, and conform his life to his pre- 
cepts. St. Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost —a ser- 
mon that was the means blessed to the conversion of three 
thousand souls and adding them to the church—had nota 
' single word upon what are now regarded as the cardinal doc- 
trines of orthodoxy, original sin, total depravity, the trinity, 
vicarious atonement, and endless torments awaiting the sin- 
ful ; but turned solely upon this, that God had raised Jesus, 
whom they had wickedly crucified, from the dead, and made 
him- both Lord and Christ. Nothing is more manifest than 
the fact that the labors of the apostles were first directed 
almost exclusively to this single point. It was quite useless, 
regarding the matter from their point of view, to insist on the 
doctrines of Jesus till they had convinced people that he was 
in fact the Messiah, the Son of God. ‘Till men had come to 
believe in Christ as an inspired, and therefore authoritative, 
Teacher, his precepts and commands had no significance 
beyond those of others. As a mere man, his words expressed 
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the thoughts, opinions and convictions of a man, but they had 
no power farther than they appeared reasonable and just in 
the sight of others. As the Christ, the Son of God, his 
teachings assumed a divine character ; they came with author- 
ity, and expressed the eternal truths of God. In the first 
case they were to be considered, and received or rejected as 
they should appear true or false; in the second they were to 
be believed and obeyed, not simply because they were reason- 
able, and commended themselves to the understanding and. 
conscience of men, but because they were the words of God, 
and proclaimed what in the very nature of things must be 
true, and beyond human cavil.- Men may say what they 
please against authority in religion, but there was never yet a 
religion on earth that did not speak with authority, and whose 
authority was not acknowledged the moment the religion was 
believed. 

To be a Christian, then, we repeat once more, it is neces-: 
sary to believe that Jesus of Nazareth was the the Christ, the 
Son of God, and consequently, that he was an infallible and 
authoritative teacher of religious truth. Believing this, one 
receives Christ in the character he claims for himself, the 
character that apostles acknowledged and, martyrs confessed, 
and without which we see no reason why one should covet or 
assume his name. To profess Christianity under any other 
view of it, seems to us the sheerest folly, if it does not rather 
take on the look of a solemn mockery. Were we to claim to 
be Mahometan, while we denied every pretension of that pro- 
fessed Prophet, it would appear simply absurd to our’ Chris- 
tian neighbor, while in the eye of an honest Mussulman it | 
would naturally seem profane. 

It will be easily seen that this view of what constitutes a 
Christian, while it is at once reasonable and scriptural, rigidly 
excludes all false pretenders to the Christian name, on the 
one side, and rebukes orthodox illiberality, on the other. 
While the rule it prescribes cannot. admit any one who does 
not believe in Christ as a divinely sent and authorized Teacher ° 
and Saviour; it excludes none, of whatever sect or party, 
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who do honestly so recognize and accept him. There isa 
-broad distinction, though often practically overlooked, between 
being a Christian and an enlightened Christian theologian. 
He is a Christian who has come to believe in the divine mis- 
sion and authority of Christ. In apostolic times every man 


with this faith was deemed worthy to be admitted to the 
church, and to take the name of Christ in solemn baptism. 
This introduced him into the School of Christ. Here sitting, 


as it were, at the feet of the great Master, he was to learn his 
doctrine and drink in the spirit of his religion. The mistake 
of the orthodox world of the present day, is that it assumes 
its interpretation of Christ’s doctrine to be infallible, and 
therefore denies the Christian name to all who do not accept 
it. To believe in Christ as the Great Teacher and Saviour of 
men, is one thing: to understand all his doctrines perfectly is 
another, and a very different thing. The eunuch, when bap- 
tized by Philip, and the three thousand added to the church 
on the day of Pentecost, were Christians; and yet from the 
circumstances of the case they could have been but very 
imperfectly, if at all, instructed in the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity. All that they had to learn, but they acknowl- 
edged a Master able to teach them, and they professed them- 
selves ready to receive his truth. 

In this manner we can recognize all sects and denomina- 
tions as Christians, whether Greek, or Roman, or Protestant. 
We all:stand on a common ground, acknowledge a common 
Master, and profess to take him for our Guide. We differ 
only when we come to interpret Christ’s teachings. Then . 
one finds the simple unity of God in those. divine lessons ; 
while another, without denying the unity, finds it mysteri- 
ously wrapped up in the doctrine of a trinity. One recognizes 
vicarious atonement, and another does not. One thinks 
Christ taught endless punishment, and another believes the 
Gospel ends in universal salvation. Now these differences of 
opinion no more affect one’s claim to the Christian name than 
similar differences in the interpretation of our Federal Con- 
stitution do to the citizenship of the State. To deny that there 
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is a Constitution, or to refuse obedience to it as of no author- 


ity, would virtually change all one’s relations to the govern- 
ment, and annul all one’s rights as a citizen under it. It is 
so in the’church. While we hold fast to Christ as the author 


and finisher of our faith, our various interpretations of his 
doctrines only prove the weakness of the human intellect and 
the liability of our judgments to be misled by ignorance, or 
warped by passion, in the weightiest affairs of life. But 
when we deny the very foundations of our religion, and reduce 


it to a mere philosophy, it hardly seems worth the trouble to 


take its name or spend our time in disputing about it. Our 
old infidels were right: when they ceased to believe in Christ, 


they no longer called themselves Christians. 


ArticLe VIII. 
The Ancient and Modern Greek Testaments Compared. 


WE have heard it stated that educated modern Greeks can 
read, without difficulty, their ancient classic authors. This is 
no doubt true, since we know that the ancient and modern 
Greek Testaments are not so unlike (though great differences 
are apparent), but that a person who can read the one can 
easily read the other. : 

We have been deeply interested of late, in making a com- 
parison of the two books, with a view to note the bearing of 
the subject on certain popular doctrines. We propose to 
write out the result, for the information of, others. Our pur- 
pose is not to compare the two languages, or perhaps more 
properly, the one language as it exists now, and as it existed 
in the days of Jesus and the apostles, though this is a highly 
interesting subject ; but, as remarked, to set forth the differ- 
ence between the two Testaments, in their usage of certain 
important words, and to show the bearing of these on certain 
theological doctrines. 
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And here it may be remarked, that the difference in the 
two books does not arise entirely from the difference in the 
two languages, though this is what we might naturally and 


_ reasonably expect. Those who compiled the modern Testa-’ 


ment, evidently made changes to suit themselves. We can- 
not know their motives, though it is not difficult to conjecture 
what they were. We think it will be apparent, to most impar- 
tial readers, that some of these changes were prompted by 
theological prejudice. 

On the contrary, there are dunce that may be ascribed to 
better motives, as they tend to remove ambiguities that attach 
to some of the words of the ancient language. 

I. In the use of the terms Zoy and Pv, there i is a marked 
difference between the two books. The ambiguity that 
belongs to the latter term, in our Greek Testament, and 
which has been the occasion of no little perplexity, and the 
ground of much controversy, among theologians in modern 
times, does not belong to the word in modern Greek. This 
term is never there employed where natural life is the obvious 
signification, but it is restricted to those cases where the term 
has the sense of soul, person, etc. When psuche, in the 
ancient Testament, has the sense of natural life, the modern 
Testament substitutes the word zoe. This latter term, too, is 
used in the modern, as in the ancient Greek, to express the 
idea of moral life. In neither is the term psuche ever used to 
express this last idea; and on the other hand, zoe is never 
used for soul, or the immortal part of man. The difficulty 
with psuche, in the ancient Greek, is, to determine when it 
should be understood in the sense of life, and when in the 
sense of soul. There is also another difficulty: Why should 
one Greek word be used to express two ideas, so distinct as 
that of soul and life? These difficulties do not attach to the 
usage of psuche in the modern Greek, each idea having a sep- 
arate word to express it. 

1. In the following expressions, psuche, in our Greek Testa- 
ment, has the sense of natural life. In the modern Greek, 
as we said above, zoe is used for psuche, in these passages : 


% 
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“ Which sought the young child’s life; Take no thought 
for your life; Is not the life more than meat? And hate not 
ee his own life also; The good shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep; I will lay down my life for thy sake; Wilt 
thou lay down thy life for my sake? That a man lay down 
his life for his friend ; Neither count I my life dear to myself; 
Damage . . ... also of our lives; There shall be no 
loss of any man’s life ; They seek my life; Who have for my 
life laid down their necks; Not regarding his life; A third 
part of the creatures which . . . . had life died; And 
they loved not their lives unto the death.” } 


In the following, psuche has the sense of soul, and the term 
is not changed in the modern Testament : 


“Not able to kill the soul; Is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell; Ye shall find rest unto your souls; In whom 
my soul is well pleased; With all thy heart, soul, mind and 
strength; My soul is exceeding sorrowful; My soul doth 
magnify the Lord; A sword shall pierce through thine own 
soul; In patience possess ye your souls; Now is my soul 
troubled ; One heart and one soul; Made their minds evil. 
affected ; Confirming the souls of the disciples; Subverting 
your souls; Tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil; I call God to witness upon my soul; Doing 
the will of God from the heart; That ye stand fast with one 
mind ; Do it heartily, as from the Lord; To impart unto you 
- . « « Ourown souls; Your whole spirit, and soul, and 
body ; Dividing asunder of the soul and spirit; An anchor of 
the soul; My soul shall have no pleasure in him; Believe to 
the saving of the soul; Lest ye be weary and faint in your 
minds ; They that watch for your souls; Which is able to 
save your souls; As thy soul prospereth ; Fleshly lusts which 
war against the soul; The Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls; Commit the keeping of your souls to him; Vexed his’ 
righteous soul; Beguile unstable souls; I saw under the altar 
the souls of men; The souls of them that were beheaded.” 2 


1 Matt. ii. 20; vi. 25; Luke xiv. 26; John x. 11; xiii. 37,38; xv. 18; Acts xx. 24; 
xxvii. 22; Rom. xi. 8; xvi. 4; Phil. ii. 80; Rev. viii. 9; xii. 11. 

2 Matt. x. 28; xi. 29; xii. 18; xxii. 87; xxvi. 88; Mark xii. 80, 33; xiv. 84; Luke 
i. 46; ii. 85; xxi. 19; x. 27; John xii. 27; Acts iv. 82; xiv. 2,22; xv. 24; Rom. ii. 9; 
2 Cor. i. 28; xii. 15; Eph. vi. 6; Phil. i. 27; Col. iii. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 8; v.28; Heb. 
iv. 12; vi. 19; x. 88, 89; xii. 3; xiii.17; James i. 21; I Pet. i. 9; ii. 11; iv. 19; 2 Pet. 
ii. 8,14; 8 John 2; Rev. vi. 9; xx.'4. 
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To these perhaps should be added the language of the man 
in the parable: “ And I will say to my soul, soul, thou hast 
much goods,” etc. ‘Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thec.” (Luke xii..19, 20.) The modern copy, 
as well as the ancient, has psuche; and we know it was not 
uncommon for Scripture persons to address their souls. 
‘‘ Praise the Lord, O my soul ;” “ Hope thou in God, O my 
soul,”’ ete. 

And though the rich worldling had low and groveling ideas 
of his soul, considering it valuable mainly because it was 
capable of physical pleasure, and not devoting a thought, per- 
haps, to its future prospects; yet the address of the Almighty 
to him, was well fitted to bring him to a higher and better 
appreciation of himself, and of the comparative worthlessness 
of his temporal goods. 

3. In some instances psuche is employed, in the ancient 
copy of the Testament, in the sense of person or self. In 
these instances the modern Greek also retains the word. 


** About three thousand souls; Fear came upon every soul; 
Every soul which shall not hear that Prophet shall be 
destroyed ; Threescore and fifteen souls ; Two hundred three- 
score and sixteen souls; Let every soul be subject to the 
higher power; The first Adam became a living soul; To save 
a soul from death ; Eight souls were saved; Every living soul 
‘(creature) died.” 8 


4. There are some passages, in the modern Testament, 
where, from general usage, we should expect to find zoe, nat- 
ural life, rather than psuche, soul; but still the latter is em- 
ployed. ‘Is it lawful, on the Sabbath days, to do good or to 
do evil, to save life or to destroy it?” ‘The Son of Man is 
not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” (Luke 
vi. 9; ix. 56. <A parallel passage will show that psuwche is 
here to be understood, in the sense of person. In Mark 
iii. 4, the modern version has, “Is it lawful to do good or to 
do evil, to save a man (person), or to destroy him ?” 


8 Acts ii. 41, 43; iii. 28; vii. 14; xxvii. 87; Rom. xiii. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 45; James 
v. 20; 1 Pet. iii. 20; Rev. xvi. 3. : 
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So in Jobn x. 15, 17, we have psuche where we should 
expect zoe. “I lay down my life for the sheep. I lay down 
my life, that I may take it again.” This last expression 
explains the former one. The psuche is something that can 
be parted with and taken again. It must therefore exist in 
the interval, whichis true of the soul, but not true of the 
life. This may have determined the compilers or translators 
(whichever we regard them), in using psuche rather than zoe. 
Hence when the time came that Jesus was to lay down his 
life, it is said of him that he gave up the ghost. Was not 
that the same as the psuche, which he was to give up, that he 
might take it again ? | 

Acts ii. 27, 81, is another passage, where we unexpectedly 
find psuche, in the modern Greek Testament. But if we 
understand: the term here in the sense of se/f, which is often 
its meaning, the difficulty is removed. ‘Thou wilt not leave 
my soul (me, myself,) in the grave.” His soul (himself) 
was not left in the grave. , 

There are a few other passages where we find psuche used. 
with reference to the death of Christ, that may be quoted in 
this connection.. “ Even as the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life ( psuche) 
a ransom for many.” (Matt. xx. 28.) In the view of the 
modern Greek version, it was Jesus’ soul that was given a 
ransom for men, not his life. Does not this version give a 
more elevated view of the subject, than that which takes the 
term in the sense of animal life? Of course the ancient 
Greek Testament is not opposed to this view, since psuche has 
there the sense of soul, as well as life. And to verify this 
interpretation, it should be considered, that, when the death 
of Christ did actually occur, it is not said that he gave up his 
life, but he gave up the ghost or spirit. 1 John iii. 18: 
“ Because hé laid down his life for us; and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren.” Here we have psuche, too, 
in the modern version; and the idea seems to be the same as 
above explained. 

Acts xv. 26, in the English version, reads thus: “ Them 
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that. have hazarded their lives, for the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The modern Greek has it, “ Them that have 
given their souls for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The latter is as likely to be the true sense. 

5. We may now notice a class of passages where, in the 
ancient Testament, psuche contains a reference to both the 
life and the soul, in the same immediate connection. The 
modern Testament preserves the distinction between the two 
things, using zoe for the one, and psuche for the other. Our 
English version does the same, expressing the one idea by 
life, and the other by soul. 

Matt. xvi. 25, 26: “ Whosoever will save his life, shall lose 
it; and whosoever shall lose his life, for my sake, shall find 
it.. For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul; or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?” (Comp. Mark viii. 85, 87.) 

It is well known that the common Greek Testament has 
psuche, in both branches of this passage. The common opin- 
ion among critics seems to be, that the meaning is Jife in both 
instances. Dr. Adam Clarke says, he is sure of this; and he 
expresses great surprise that our translators should not have 
rendered the term psuche by life, in both places. 

We used to be of the same opinion, and felt quite sure that 
our translation was dictated by the theological prejudices of 
its authors. But more recently we have adopted a different 
Opinion ; and the modern Greek version gives its sanction to 
this view. 

The passage is one not easily rendered so as to give the 
exact sense of the original ; but we are satisfied that the mod- 
ern Greek, and our English version, come as near as possible 
to expressing the true idea. The passage commences with a 
reference to the natural life, and the danger of losing it, by 
fidelity to the cause of the Master; but it immediately joins 
with that thought, the idea of saving or losing the soul, as 
more important than losing or saving the life. It must be 
remembered that both these ideas, life and soul, are contained 
in the original word. Therefore, it was proper to say, ‘‘ Who- 
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soever will save his life (psuche) shall lose it ( psuche, in the 
sense of sowl). And whosoever will lose his life, shall save 
it. For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul; or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul ?” 

The meaning is, that the man who sought to save his life, 
or escape from natural death, by apostacy or infidelity to 
principle, would lose his soul, or what is the same thing, 
would suffer moral death. That, on the other hand, the man 
who exposed himself to literal or physical death, and even 
suffered it, from a firm adherence to the right, would experi- 
ence moral life, the life of the soul, and be saved from moral 
death, which is a greater evil than the death of the body. It 
is the body that suffers natural death, but moral death is suf- 
fered by the soul; and the one is as much more important 
than the other, as the soul is more valuable and enduring 
than the body. 

We insist, therefore, that our English version, and the mod- 
ern Greek, are correct, and express the true sense of the 
original. It may be literally true, that the man who is will- 
ing to suffer death in a good cause, and will not compromise 
his principles to avoid it, is less likely to suffer it, than the 
man who in a cowardly manner seeks to avoid it; and this is 
the sense ascribed by some interpreters to this language. 
But it must be borne in mind, that the passage regards not 
only those who expose themselves to death, but those who 
actually suffer it. It says they, by losing the life, shall save 
it. What do they save? Not natural life, surely, for they 
are not brought back to this world again; but they save the 
soul, they preserve the moral life, which is not an attribute of 
the body, but of the soul only, and may be enjoyed here, 
while the faithful disciple is exposing himself to death, or 
after he has actually suffered death. Besides, the whole pas- 
sage must be taken together ; and when the first verse is fol- 
lowed by the second, showing the great importance of the 
soul, for the sake of which everything 1s to be sacrificed, 
there is a contradiction of sentiment (assuming that the soul 
here means life), that effectually refutes this exegesis. 
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Under some circumstances, it would be appropriate to say, 
“What is a man profited, if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own life; and what shall a man give in exchange for 
his life?” but this language, in the passage before us, can 
have no such construction, since the Saviour is showing how 
little importance should be attached to the natural life, when it 
comes in conflict with something nobler and higher, namely, 
the soul. It is not. the common estimate that is put upon 
life, that is here expressed, making men willing to sacrifice 
everything to preserve it; but it is the estimate that should 
be put upon it, making it of little value, when placed against 
the interests of the immortal nature. 

With this passage clearly understood, the several other : 
passages that are parallel with it, and express the same senti- 
ment, will require but little attention. Luke ix. 24 is nearly 
the same as the one we have noticed ; but instead of soul, the 
English version has himself, and the modern Greek the same. 
Luke xvii. 38, Matt. x. 39, and John xii. 25, have the same, 
in an abbreviated form. The last of these passages contains 
a complete confirmation of our exegesis of this subject. “ He 
that loveth his life, shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in 
this world, shall keep it unto life eternal.”” This makes the 
greater good to be life eternal, an expression which never 
denotes the natural life, but always the life of the soul. And 
it being so here, what shall hinder our understanding the 
other passage, as we have done, in the same way ? 

From considering the above, we will be better prepared to 
understand that remarkable passage, in Matt. x. 28, which 
speaks of* killing the soul, or destroying both soul and body 
in hell. Here the modern, as well as the ancient Greek, has 
psuche ; and we have.seen that in the latter this term means 
soul, and not life. 

We have long been of the opinion that the term here nieans 
soul, and denotes the spiritual and immortal part of our 
nature, the destruction of which (or Joss of it, meaning the 
same thing, destruction and loss being the same in the Greek) 
is equivalent to its moral death; from which, however, there 
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is deliverance, as we read of “ passing from death unto life.” 
The same motive is here employed, which is expressed in the 
other passages we have just explained. The death of the 
body, which can be inflicted by men, is a small evil, compared 
to the death of the soul, which God has made the consequence 
of apostacy from the truth. 

We have now given all the passages where psuche occurs, 
in the New Testament, with two or three unimportant excep- 
tions (John x. 24, 2 Cor. xii. 15), where there is no corres- 
ponding term in our version. 

6. It may be profitable for us, before closing this branch of 
our discussion, to devote a brief space to the inquiry, Why 
did the authors of the ancient Greek Testament make use of 
the same word, to express two ideas, so separate and distinct, 
as life and soul? We have seen that the modern Greek has 
two words for these two ideas; so has the English version. 
Why, then, did the ancient Testament use but one-word for 

this purpose, which would necessarily, many times, leave us 
- in doubt as to the true sense ? 

The answer to this question seems to be, that the ancient 
Testament does not, as is claimed, express two separate and 
distinct ideas, by this word. We make a distinction between 
the life and the soul. So do the modern Greeks; and so do 
most people in modern times; -but did it never occur to us, 
that the ancients may not have made such a distinction? To 
our understanding this removes the whole difficulty. The 
ancients seem to have regarded the life of the body as the 
soul, or immortal part of man. They sometimes speak of it, 
with reference to the body and the present existence; and 
when they do, we say they mean the natural life. Then, 
again, they speak of it as distinct from the body; or they 
speak of it with respect to its moral powers and responsibili- 
ties; and then we say, they mean the soul. The truth is, 
they mean the same thing in both cases, only having in view — 
its different relations. The man in the parable.looked upon 
his soul with exclusive reference to his body, and the pleas- _ 
ures it was fitted. to enjoy; the Lord had a different view of — 
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the subject, and regarded the soul as having an immortal des- 
tiny, and being connected with the earth and’ earthly things, 
by a slender thread that was liable to be severed at any 
moment. 

We have but little definite information concerning the 
ancient theories of the soul; and of the theories held by the 
sacred writers we know positively nothing, and can only draw 
- some inferences from their use of a few words bearing on the 

question. We think the inference entirely justifiable, that 
they regarded the life of the body and the soul as strictly 
identical. This fully explains and justifies the use of one 

word to express these ideas. But, as we at the present day 
make a broad and palpable distinction between the two things, 
it is right that our modern versions should preserve the dis- 
tinction, as we find they generally do. If some passages 
involve difficulties (as some appear to), we must dispose of 
‘them as best we may. We think they will not be found 


insurmountable. 


If it be said that regarding psuche as denoting the soul, 


confounds all distinction between the psuche and the pnewma 
(Ibeipe.), we admit it does; but to avoid this difficulty, if it 
be one, shall we deny plain and obvious facts? That psuche 
has the meaning of soul, does not admit of doubt. It is vain 
to attempt to shut out this meaning. It is the prevailing 
usage. Excepting the passages where psuche has the sense of 
person, self, etc., those in which it has the sense of soul are 
much more numerous than those where life is the meaning. 
This will appear by a comparison of the instances given in 
the present article. But were the instances very few, where 
the term has the meaning of soul (if it has that meaning at 
all), the difficulty remains as truly as it would if the usage 
were uniform and universal. But really, the subject involves 
no difficulty. Shall we have but one word to express the idea 
of soul? We have the same confounding of words in the 
English. We mean by soul the immortal part of man; and 
we mean the same by spirit. Why may not the Greeks have 
the same variety? In many places in the New Testament, 


/ 
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the psuche and the pnewma are plainly identical. Nor do 
those passages where soul and spirit are mentioned together, 
contain any objection to this view. We are required to love 
the Lord our God with all the heart, soul, mind and strength. 
Paul was glad to know that his brethren were “striving 
together with one mind (psuche), and one spirit ( pneuma), 
for the faith of the Gospel.”” He says to the Thessalonians, 
“J pray God your whole spirit, soul and body be preserved 
blameless, unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
These, and the like passages, are common periphrases, and 
are found in all languages. The main purpose is, emphasis ; 
and joining together several words of the same import, helps 
to carry out the design. : 

II. Aicv appears to be used in the modern Greek, precisely 
as it is in the ancient ; and the word is retained in all cases, 
except where the doctrines of theology seem to have interposed 
an objection. There is less difference in the usage of cuovios. 
Indeed, there are but two passages where there is any varia- 
tion. One of these is Mark iii. 29, where our version has, 
“is in danger of eternal damnation ”’; and the modern Greek, 
“shall be condemned eternally,” using the adverbial form of 
aionios. The other is Philemon’ 15, where another word, not 
found in the ancient Testament, nor indeed in the ancient 
language, is employed in the place of aionios. 

In view of the general uniformity of usage in respect to 
aion and aionios, the few variations in the former term, in 
some doctrinal passages, become the more obviously criminal 
and dishonest. We may accuse the translators of our Eng- 
lish version of being dishonest, in rendering aion by the term 
world, in Matt. xxiv. 3, xiii. 88, 39, 40, 49; and perhaps they 
were so; but there is an apology to be offered in their behalf, 
that cannot be urged in extenuation of the fault of those who 
prepared the modern Greek version. Substantiully the ancient 
and modern language is the same. The modern Greek has 
dion, as well as the ancient Greek ; and there is no apprecia- 
ble difference in the meaning and usage of the word, in the 
two books. Why, then, not let. the word remain, in all cases, 
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as the sacred authors left it? In most cases this has been 
done. No conceivable reason can be given for the variations, 
except. that the change was made on theological grounds. 

1. In Matt. xxiv. 8, the term aion, made use of by the Say- 
iour, has been taken out, and another and very different word 
Koopozs has been put in. Thus the disciples are made to 
inquire of Jesus, “ What shall be the sign of thy coming, and 
of the end of the world” (kosmos), and not the end of the 
age (aion). And the Saviour is made to tell them what they 
should do when the end of the world should come, namely, to 
Slee to the mountains of Judea! And further, he is made to 
say, that the generation then existing should not pass away, 
before the end of the world should come! 

2. In Matt. xiii. 88-49, the modern version is as follows: 
“The field is the world (kosmos); the harvest is the end of 
the world (kosmos).” The first is right; the Saviour did say 
the field is the world (kosmos); but he did not say the har- 
vest is the end of the world (kosmos), but the end of the age 
(ation). He repeated this last expression several times, and 
in no one of them did he use kosmos, but uniformly aion. 
The harvest was not at the end of the field, but at the end of 
the season, denoted by a very different word. A field is not 
expected to come to an end till many harvests .are taken 
from it. 

That the translators should confound two ideas which the 
Saviour made separate and distinct, has little to excuse it; 
but that those who use the same language that Jesus did, 
should do this, in a matter so important, and in a_ book 
regarded as divine, and containing the most fearful denuncia- 
tions against those who should add to or take from it, is a dif- 
ferent thing, and incomparably more criminal. The changes 
we have noticed, in respect to zoe and psuche, may be excused 
on the ground that there is now a distinction generally recog- 
nized between the life and the soul, that did not then exist, 
and the change removes an ambiguity. But nothing of this 
kind can be claimed of aion. There is no ambiguity in the 
passages where the change is made, that does not exist in 
other passages where the term is allowed to remain. 
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3. Knowing that these changes were prompted by dogmatic 
considerations, we are surprised to find that in one instance 
where the same motive would exist, the change has not been 
made. In Matt. xii. 32, the word aion is left as we find it in 
the original passage. “Neither in this aion, nor in that 
which is to come,” is the rendering in both cases. Here the 
authors of the modern version are more consistent than our 
translators, and more consistent than themselves in some 
other instances. 

4, The glaring inconsistency in our version of Heb. ix. 26, 
“Now once in the end of the world hath he appeared,” is 
avoided by the modern Greek. The passage is left as the 
apostle gave it to us. 

5. In Matt. xxviii. 20, the modern copy has substituted 
kosmos for aion, it being understood probably that the promise 
of the Saviour to be with his disciples to the end of the aion, 
extended to the end of time; while in truth the promise has 
reference to his miraculous- presence, “ confirming the words 
with signs following ;” and was designed to reach no further 
than the end of the existing age. ‘Of course no wrong 
motive can be presumed, where an honest misapprehension of 
a passage is fairly supposable. ° 

In a few other passages, of no great importance, in a theo- 
logical point of view, kosmos is substituted for aion; but the 
almost entire uniformity of the modern and ancient copies, in 
respect to aion, is apparent at a glance. Where we find es 
ton aiona in the one, we find the same in the other. So of 
eis tous aionas, and of the double plural eis tous aionas ton 
aionon. . 

III. We will close this article by a brief statement of a few 
facts, relating to other passages and.subjects, wherein a differ- 
ence is seen between the modern and ancient Testaments, - 
from which it will appear how far our English version differs 
from either. , 

1. In the usage of dyyedog the ancient Testament applies 
the term alike to human and to divine messengers; hut the 
modern Testament, as well as our English version, distin- 
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guishes the two things, using angelos or angel for the divine 
messengers, and some other word for the human. 

2. The use of Araforos, and Auiusv or Acpovor, is the 
same in the modern as in the ancient Greek. The distinction 
between diabolos and daimon or daimonion, is kept in view, 
though the application of the former to human beings is the 
same as in the English version. 

3. “4dy5 and Ievve are found in the same passages as in the 
ancient Greek ; nor is the reference to hades, in 1 Cor. xv. 55, 
covered up or disguised, as in our version. In 2 Pet. ii. 4, 
we have Tagragos for hell, not Tagragwous, as in the ancient 
copy. 

4. Koivw and Keraxgivw are used in the one Testament, very 
much as they are in the other, though the simple form and 
the compound are often interchanged, in the modern, and so 
far differ from the ancient Testament. 

5. We said before that aionios is used in the modern, as in 
the ancient book, with two exceptions that were given. The 
modern Testament has a few other words expressive of dura- 
tion. Where we have the eternal (aids) power and God- 
head (Rom. i. 20), the modern Testament has for aidios 
another word not found in the ancient Greek. But in Jude 6 
the word aidios is found. For dxazadvros, in Heb. vii. 16, it 
has an equivalent expression, “‘ which has no end.” In 
1 Tim. i. 4, we find dzégarzos, as in the authorized copy. 

6. In Heb. ix. 27, the modern copy assumes to put in a 
word not found in the ancient, and gives us “after death the 
judgment.” 

Other less important particulars might be noticed, but we 
forbear, leaving the facts presented for the benefit of those 
whom they may concern. 
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Praise or Blame? or, the Measure of Moral Responsibility. 


Men differ as much in moral and spiritual qualities and forces, as 
they do in physical constitution and personal appearance. Some men 
are by nature gentle and loving, evenly balanced in the elements of 
their character; the passions and propensities weak and not easily 
roused into action, the moral sentiments strong and imperative in 
their control, the tastes and preferences, likes and dislikes, the whole 
drift of character setting towards purity and goodness. 

Then there is another class almost the reverse of this, with dis- 
cordant, unbalanced natures; the moral sense dormant, or else only 
feebly asserting its claims and prerogatives; while the passions are 
wild and dangerous, sometimes furious and despotic in their iron rule, 
keeping up a constant rebellion against the law of the mind and the 
spirit; so that within, all the ‘time, .it is tumult and confusion, no — 
quiet, nor silence, nor rest from the perpetual, wearing, exhausting 
conflict. 

This class subdivides into two lesser classes. The first resist 
strongly and bravely this drift toward wrong and violence; fight 
against it continually, asserting the spiritual law, and the supremacy 
of the moral nature. They will not yield to the Satan within, but 
seek with earnest effort and prayer to cast him out; and finally, 
though the fierce warfare may go on for years, darkening and deso- 
lating their early life, they win the victory. The rebel passions are 
subdued and driven into silence; the nobler nature establishes its 
authority and rule, and Character, the great object of this long strug- 
gle, is achieved ; symmetrical, harmonious, self-sustained character. 

The second division of this class do not attain to this glorious tri- 
umph; but contend less vigorously, or are not strong enough in 
moral force and courage to overcome the dominant and fiercely clam- 
orous passions and desires. They do battle in good faith, they fling 
all their forces into the contest, they keep up the struggle as long as 
they have strength; but the infirmities and evil propensities of the 
flesh are too much for them, and at last they yield to sin, wearied and 
conquered, though still protesting in their better nature against the 
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wrong. And they are ready to cry out with the Apostle: “I find a 
law, that when I would do good, evil is present with me; for the 
good that I would I do not, but the evil which I would not, that I 
do. So then with the mind I myself serve the law of God; but 
with the flesh the law of sin.” 

Now it is manifest that these men ought to be judged by very dif- 
ferent laws, — laws as different as the moral forces of their natures 
are different. It would be manifestly unjust to require the same 
amount and kind of moral and spiritual work or obedience of these 
men, so greatly distant from and unlike each other. And the Law of 
God does deal with them accordingly. It recognizes these differ- 
ences in the moral constitutions of men, in their spiritual strength 
and ability to do; and therefore the same equitable distinctions obtain 
with the Divine Being in the measure of rewards and punishments, 
The work is adjusted to the capacity of the laborer; rewards are 
bestowed on fidelity, not on power; not the greatest gifts and honors 
to him who does the greatest work, but to him who does the-greatest 
work with least strength, to him who most faithfully improves what 
he has, even though it be only one talent. 

There are no absolute, cast-iron laws in the Divine government, 
never yielding to circumstances, never regardful of the natural condi- 
tions and moral forces and faculties of the subject. A man is judged 
according to what he is in himself, and not according to some arbi- 
trary standard of humanity. The rule of God is particular, not gen- 
eral; for each individual soul after its kind, not for the race irrespec- 
tive of personal differences in ability and power. The Law is for 


~ man, and not man for the law. Man is the principal, his good and 


happiness the end; and the law is but the agent, the means to this 
end, fitting itself With plastic facility to all the inequalities of charac- 
ter and condition. 

From this stand-point let us glance at the three classes of character 
already noticed; and possibly we may learn thereby to judge men 
more charitably and justly, and to entertain more suitable and honor- 
able views of the authority and government of the Deity. 

First. Those gentle and naturally loving and loveable people, and 
those morally sensitive and refined persons who as_ instinctively 
shrink from coarseness and crime, or evil of any sort, as the bird 
seeks the air, or a fish the water—what shall we say of them? 
They are good and pure, they do no wrong, they have no desire to do 
it; they are never tempted to sin, their passions are never’ excited, 
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their moral sense is always alive, quick and clear-sighted; and they 
look with disgust and loathing on the low and degrading pleasures, 
the depraved animalism and sensualism of the debauchee, the drunk- 
ard, the glutton, and the beastly class generally. You'could not 
entice them, nor lead them astray by any show of such vile indul- 
gences and brutal excesses. Any exhibition or intended temptation 
of this sort, would only fortify them more strongly in virtue. Their 
whole nature revolts at such corruption and wickedness. All the 
tides of their being flow strongly in the opposite direction; and it 
would require a violent effort, an open rebellion against all their nat- 
ural instincts, and desires, and associations,«to get down into such 
vileness and wickedness. 

Now such a nature as this— we.do not say character, for that is 
not a gift, but wages; it is the reward of effort, it is victory plucked 
from the roaring tide of battle —such a nature as this is very admi- 
rable and beautiful, something that we love and honor, without caring 
to inquire too closely into the metaphysics or ethics involved in the 
fact. But if we do look into it a little, we shall begin to ask ques- 
tions. 

To what extent shall we award merit to these persons? ‘There is 
no proper resistance to temptation, for such vices have no temptation 
in them to such natures. A life of sin is hateful to them, not attrac- 
tive. It is no effort, no struggle for them to be pure, and good, and 
loveable ; it is as easy as the play of the lungs, or the pulse of the 
heart; it is involuntary, self-acting — or, at least, the opposing influ- 
ences are so feeble that. they weigh against them no more thana 
feather against the drift of the Atlantic. By the very structure of 
their moral and spiritual organization, these people grow up into 
goodness, as naturally as the tree bears fruit after itsykind. And it 
is at least lawful to pause a little, before we glorify them overmuch, 
and exalt them above all others; above those who have fallen and 
risen again ; those tried and tempted souls who, taught by defeat, dis- 
ciplined alike by the march and the battle, bearing the scars of the 
conflict, have at last fought their way up to the gates of the celestial — 
city. 

Second. A few words of those named under this head. They 
are the heroic class, the men who have been out in the wars, and 
have returned in triumph. They have been fronted with every form 
of temptation and danger; they have truly fought with the- world, 
the flesh, and the devil; and they have achieved the character they 
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bear only by long and persistent struggle. They have won the vic- 
tory, but only after fiercest conflict with all the enfeebling infirmities 
and raging appetites, and satanic passions, of a wild and unbalanced, 
a. defiant, mutinous, volcanic nature. 

They realize, more than any other mortals, the painful meaning 
there is in these burning words of Paul: “I know that in me, that is, 
in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing; for to will is present with me, 
but how to perform that which is good I find not. For that which I 
do I allow not; for what I would I do not, but what I hate, that I 
do. O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death!” This cry. of real anguish has gone up from many of 
these struggling souls before their deliverance was accomplished. 

Take one of this class, and follow him through these years 
of temptation, of spiritual wrestling, of self-conflict, of desperate con- 
test with sins which easily beset him. See him striving with all his 
energies to conquer his passions, and rise up to a better and nobler 
life — now victorious for a little, and then dragged down again into 
the mire by the hounds of appetite — stung with shame and remorse, 
struggling to his feet again, still resolved to be free, to do or die; yet; 


set upon by all the weaknesses of his nature and by all the lusts of 
the flesh, vanquished again, and brought into captivity to sin —and 


yet not in despair, though seemingly all is lost; “ ca8t down, but not 
destroyed,” he breaks his shackles and renews the battle afresh; and 


finally, after many mournful and disastrous defeats, he overwhelms 
his foes, he crushes out the unholy rebellion, restores the sovereignty 


of the moral law, and henceforth holds his position as conqueror 


. over all! 


Is not this man more deserving of praise and honor, than one who 
never conquered, never knew the perils and terrors of the battle, nor 


the exposures and hardships of the camp, nor the wounds, and shat- 
tered limbs, and untold agonies, of the hospital? Whom do we 
honor most in these days, the amateur troops on parade, parlor sol- 


diers, or the men who have stood firm amid the storm of singing shot 


and bursting shell? So this man for whom we speak, and the class 


he represents: Life has not been a parade ground, but a battle-field 
for them; and the combat has been, not one of a few hours or days, 


but the struggle of all their early years; and to many of them the 
victory has come late in life. Of them truly it may be said, they 


“quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of 


weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, and turned to 
fi’ ght the armies of the aliens.” 
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Let us have for these heroic souls the largest affection and sympa- 
thy; all charity for their failures, all honor for their final success. 
John B. Gough, with all bis infirmities, and raging appetites, and 
strivings, and failures, his fallings and risings, and now his lasting self- 
conquest; and Ignatius Loyola, in his lonely cell, in sharp, savage 
fight with his strong, passionate nature, daily and nightly beating 
down the fierce devil in his heart with fastings and scourgings, seem 
to our thought greater moral heroes than Fenelon or Channing, who, 
with their saintly natures lifting between them and sin like a wall of 
brass, and girded about by all holy influences, were never tempted, 
and never fell, and never gained a victory over passions that never 


rebelled. 

These last are surely blessed ; but the others are not unblessed. It 
is something, this quiet life of goodness and purity, this absence of 
ali internal warfare and moral conflict, this sweet peace-with self; 


but the exultant tread, the’ grateful song, the glad shout of the soul 


marching on to victory — this is also something! 
Shall we then invite this warfare? shall we welcome temptation 
that we may resist it? shall we rejoice in this wild strife of the pas- 


sions, this terrible battle of the Spirit and the Flesh? 
No: rather let us be thankful that it is not ours; but whose soever 


it may be, let us help him all we can, and if he triumph, let us give 
him generous praise ; and let us not forget him when we do honor to 


those who, from the cradle to the grave, never heard the sound of 
battle, nor had occasion to put on the armor of strife." 


1Since writing the above article, we have been pleasantly surprised by coming 
upon the following from Henry Ward Beecher. The line of his reasoning is identical 
with our own, and the logic of the facts ought to lead him to the conclusions reached 


‘under the third division of our argument; in other words, to Universal Restoration: 


“Take two scholars. Of one the teacher says, ‘He is the better scholar, but he 


does not deserve the most. He does not study more than half an hour in twenty- 
four; and yet he is at the head of the class all the time. He has had great advan- 
tages, he has been taught at home, and he learns easily.’ Of the other, he says, ‘ He 
is a poor dullard. His father is an ignorant collier. The child is slow; but I never 
saw such will and tenacity as he has. He studies fifteen hours a day; and yet he 


cannot keep up with that scholar that studies only half an hour a day.’ Now which 
of these two would you praise most? If you ask which is the better scholar, there is 


no doubt on that point; but if you put the question, ‘Which is the most deserving?’ : 
it must be admitted that it is he that studies fifteen unilluminated hours out of 
twenty-four. 

And when you say, ‘I can see the propriety of calling such a noble woman as 
Lucretia Mott a Christian; but do you call that mana Christian? 1 understand that 
he is converted and baptized: he ought to be converted once a month, and baptized 
every day, as long as he lives!’— when you talk like that,I say, Stop! look at ita 
moment. Take a person whose head is tall, square built, small about the ears, volu- 
minous, and six stories high in the moral region; on whom have been visited all the 
virtues of father, and grandfather; tor many generations; who has inherited the accu- 
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Third. Those who never come to triumph in this warfare of the 
soul. ‘There are many such, many who strive earnestly, who contend 
bravely, but often wounded, faint and exhausted, either surrender 
themselves to the captivity of sin, or fall conquered and slain on the 
battle-field. 

But we know not how long these men struggled for something bet- 
ter, and with what anguish of heart they finally yielded and perished. 
We know not how numerous and strong their internal foes, how cun- 
ning and fair-spoken the traitor passions that betrayed them at last. 
We know nothing of their late repentance and remorse, the fierce 
accusations of conscience, the slow torture of retribution which the 
soul self-condemned inflicts upon itself. All we know is that they 
have been defeated, and have perished. All we know is that life for 
them has ended in a sad and mournful failure. The rest is known to 
God, who is their judge and their Father —all their infirmities, and 
their discordant moral elements ; all their temptations, and vain strug- 
gles; all their sorrowful regrets, and fatal errors; all their burning, 
self-accusing memories, and all the young hopes and manly aspira- 
tions and efforts toward a nobler character, which went out in smoke 
and ashes. God is their judge, and not man—God who knows 
them altogether. 

In his hands, and to his pity, we are content to leave them, fully 
confident that their failure is not the end; that this little life, bounded 
by the grave, is not the limit of their opportunities, nor of God’s 


mulated benefits and blessings of the godly living of those that have gone before him 
—take such a person, and it is harder for him to do wrong than to do right; and all 
that is needed to make him illustrious is that he should do right, not from the force of 
constitution, but on purpose. . 
Those that, having received magnificent training under Christian teachers, take the 
character that is formed in them, carry it forward voluntarily, are the most transcen- 
dent Christians in the world. But they do not deserve any credit; because their good 
ualities were all given to them, so that all they had to do was to consecrate them. 
ut that man whom you laughed at, saying that he ought to be converted so often, 
and baptized so often, was born away down near the bottom of society. He hada 
terrible organization against him. And all his early associations were blighting and 
Se And when he said, ‘I will endeavor to live so as to please God and obey 
1is laws, and glorify him,’ oh, what a nature he undertook to carry! 
Suppose a man should say, ‘ My father desires me to bring home these sheep, and I 
will bring them home.’ How easy it is to bring a flock of sheep home through the 
astures! But let a man undertake to bring a pack of wolves home! Will he not 
1ave a ood time? Now, some men have in them packs of wolves; menageries of 
all manner of wild beasts, foul and noisome serpents, and unclean things. They have 
a temper that is like hell for suddenness, depth and fury. When it is excited they 
lose their self-control, and are at the mercy of this dreadful passion. ‘They live in 
fear of the dangerous elements that they bear about in themselves. The grace of 
God comes upon the soul of such a man, and he says, ‘ Lord, out of the depth of hell 
1 lift up my heart to thee; and I will try to subdue this nature of mine.’ He under- 
takes the task. He struggles with lion-like passions, that growl oftener than they 
purr. And his whole life is one mighty conflict. That man puts forth more con- 
scious effort in one hour than Lucretia Mott does in one year.” 
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mercy. In his hands we leave them, in the cheerful faith that, in the 
great day of exaltation, quickened, encouraged, helped by the Holy 
Spirit, they will struggle up out of the bondage of corruption into 
the glorious freedom of the spiritual and incorruptible! 


Christianity in Madagascar. 


In a late number of the Quarterly we gave an account of the per- 
secutions and martyrdoms of the Madagascar Christians, together 
with the revolution consequent upon the death of the idolatrous 
Queen, Ranavalo, the accession of her converted son, his. subsequent 
murder, and the investment of his Queen with sovereign authority. 
Since that article was written, great and beneficent changes have 
taken place; and it, begins to look in Madagascar as if the early days 
of Christianity were to be renewed, and a nation converted in a day. 
Certainly we have few parallels in the history of Christianity to the 
severity of the persecution, and the sudden and marvellous revolution 
in favor of the persecuted, as seen in Madagascar. The devotion of 
the missionaries, the simple earnestness and sincerity of the first con- 
verts, the savage hatred and ferocity of the Queen and populace, the 
steadfastness and patient endurance of the Christians, the change of 
opinion and feeling wrought by the sublime courage and the forgiving 
and loving spirit with which they suffered, the gradual progress of 
the new religion in spite of the hostility of the pagan priests and 
rulers, are amazing proofs of the subduing power of Christian faith 
and love, of the all-conquering strength of God’s truth even when so 
largely weakened and hindered by human errors. 

We stated in the previous article that the Queen of the murdered 
monarch, himself a convert to Christianity, was favorably inclined to 
her husband’s views, though still remaining a pagan. But it seems 
that when she felt that she was approaching death, she lost faith in 
her idols, and called upon some Christian attendants to pray to the 
true God in her behalf. And to the~-great astonishment of all her 
subjects, Christian and Pagan, no idol appeared in the funeral service 
or procession. On the death of the Queen, her cousin, Ranavalona, 
was proclaimed as her successor without any opp)sition.} 


1The following particulars respecting the burial of the Queen, may interest the 
reader as an exhibition of funeral customs among the people of Madagascar; at least, 
where a royal personage is concerned: The body was swathed in nearly five hundred 
silk lambas, in the folds of which twenty gold watches, one hundred gold chains, 
rings, brooches, bracelets, and other jewelry, together with five hundred gold coins, 
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Not very long ago the fears of those who were watching the pro- 
gress of Christianity in the island were awakened by letters describ- 
ing the discovery of a plot against the Government, in which some of 
the native Christians were said to be implicated, with the apprehen- 
sion of the supposed conspirators, followed almost immediately by the 
death of the Queen. But. before any explanation had been received, 
or the probable issues of these events could be calculated, it is 
announced that the new sovereign has disclaimed idolatry in a way 
which none of her predecessors had either been inclined or had ven- 
tured to do, and that her people have at once, and, as it would seem, 
with the utmost readiness of mind, generally adopted Christian 
usages. 

The Home Secretary of the London Missionary Society furnishes 
some very interesting particulars respecting these changes, and the 
present condition of things. He says that such is the eagerness to 
listen to Christian preaching, that on a certain Sunday two thousand 
four hundred and. fifty persons were counted -at Mr. Toy’s church, 
while two hundred and thirty were listening outside during the ser- 
vice. At another place, on the same day, the whole of the usual 
congregation turned out to make room for the crowd of people out- 
side, that as heathen they might thus see the Christians were anxious 
that they should all hear “the joyful sound.” The new Queen and 
Government have publicly renounced idolatry ; the great national idol 
has been sent away, and the Queen sends her household to attend 
Mr. Toy’s ministry. The Government works have been stopped on 
the Lord’s Day, and a representative of a Foreign Power on his way 
to the capital to obtain a ratification of a commercial treaty, having 
reached the last station on a Saturday night, instead of finding the 
usual escort, was informed that he could -not be received at court 


were rolled. All the presents she had received from the Queen of England and the 
Emperor of the French were buried with her, and all her furniture and personal 
effects. As soon as the Queen’s death was made known, all the people, with the 
exception of about twenty of the highest cfficers, were commanded to shave their 
heads, and were ordered not to wear hats, shirts, dresses, trousers, or shoes, not to wash 
their leans or their faces, not to lie on bedsteads, and to leave their shoulders uncov- 
ered, until after the funeral. A few hours after these orders were given, some of the 
streets were literally strewn with human hair. 

In addition to this, it was ordered that there shall be no singing during the period of 
mourning for the sovereign, that no clay walls nor houses shall be built, no earthen- 
ware made; together with various other restrictions touching the business, social and 
domestic life of the people. 
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until Monday. And this popular acceptance of Christianity has been 
accompanied by a curious leap into civilization. The Government 
encourages education, and gives permission to build houses with brick 
and stone. : ; 
Henceforth, therefore, we may count Madagascar out of the role 
of heathen countries, and welcome her people into the ranks of the 
great company of Christian nations. It is a wonderful revolution — 
{grand to contemplate in these days; and one which, as we remarked, 
seems to carry us back to those early days when whole nations 
responded to the call of divine truth, and rulers and people together 
rejoicingly entered into the kingdom of heaven. 


A Singular Discovery in Egypt. 


Tue following note from an article in the North British Review on 
the “ Relations of Heathenism and Judaism with Christianity,” brings 
to notice a curious and interesting fact connected with the excava- 
tions in Egypt, by M. Aug. Mariette. The universal animal worship 
of the Egyptians is sufficiently well known without description from 
us; and the prominent place in the panthéon of gods occupied by the 
sacred Apis Bull is .a leading feature in their beastly mythology. 
M. Mariette had the good fortune in conducting his explorations at 
Memphis to come upon the cemetery where the bodies of these god- 
bulls were deposited, a discovery which carries us back some four 
‘thousand years. 


“The unrifled tomb which he succeeded in penetrating still bore 
upon the mortar of the walled-up entrance the imprint of the hand 
of the mason who had sealed it up in the thirtieth year of Ramses 
II., upwards of three thousand seven hundred years ago. And the 
hieroglyphic inscription, which Mariette has published, attests that 
the particular ‘god,’ or bull, deposited therein was born in the six- 
teenth year of Nechas, on the seventh of Paophi; that he was 
installed in the temple of Phtah, in the first year of Psammetichus 
II., on the ninth of Epiphi; and that the ‘manifestations of the god 
toward heaven,’ i.e. his death, took place in the twelfth year of 
Onaphres, having lived on earth seventeen years, six months and five 
days. The valuable offerings deposited in-the tomb all remained’ 
untouched and uninjured, and fully confirm by their character all the 
marvels of the ancient descriptions. 

“Among the many wonders of this astounding discovery, is the 
inscription of the identical Apis bull which was stabbed by Cambyses 
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in the thigh. The manifestation of this god toward heaven is 
recorded to have taken place in the fourth year of Darius. Rawlin- 
son mentions the discovery of the cemetery (Herodotus ii. 355.), but 
_ does not allude to this curious epitaph of the victim of Cambyses’ 
anger. For the particulars see Choix de Monuments et de Dessins, 
découverts ou exécutés pendant la Deblaiement du Serapeum de Mem- 
phis. Par M. Aug. Mariette. Paris.” 


What a curious interest gathers about this object of Egyptian wor- 
ship, and how singularly it connects with the. Bible. Cambyses was 
the son and successor of that Cyrus of Persia who appears so promi- 
nently in Isaiah xliv. and xlv., in connection with the capture of 
Babylon, “Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus,” &c.; and 
in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23,.and Ezra i., in connection with the return 
of the Jews from captivity, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem. Cam- 
byses is the Ahasuerus of Ezra iv. 6: “ And in the reign of Ahasu- 
erus, in the beginning of his reign, wrote they (the enemies of the 
Jews) unto him an accusation against the inhabitants of Judah and 
Jerusalem.” See the entire record in Ezra. 

Cambyses came to the throne 529 years before Christ. Soon after 
his accession, -B. C. 525, he invaded Egypt, defeated the armies of 
Psammenitus, the reigning monarch, whom he put to death, captured 
Memphis, and in six months overran the whole country. Vain of 
his success, he next sent an expedition into the desert to take posses- 
sion of the temple and celebrated oracle of Jupiter Ammon. The 
army perished in the waste of burning sands. In preparing to send 
a fleet against Carthage, his purpose was again thwarted by the 
refusal of the Phenician sailors to act against their kindred. Next 
' the ambitious despot attempted the conquest of Ethiopia, himself tak- 
ing command of the forces; but overcome by hunger and disease, his 
army was compelled to a disgraceful and disastrous retreat. 

‘Maddened by these repeated failures, he became savage and cruel, 
and gave himself up to excessive drunkenness, during which he com- 
mitted the most outrageous acts, and was thought to be absolutely 
insane. He killed his brother Smerdis, afterward kicked to 
death his sister (whom he had taken as his wife), because she wept 


1 See the predictions of the prophets, and compare with the history, as an example 
of singular accuracy, even in details. Ezekiel xvii., xxix—xxxii; Jeremiah xliii., 
xliv. Nebuchadnezzar represents the power centered at Babylon; and the conflict 
which was opened by him closed under Cambyses in the complete subjugation of 


Egypt. 
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over her dead brother, and finished by marrying another sister. As 
far as he was able, he mutilated and destroyed the sacred monuments 
- of the Egyptians, and defaced and injured their temples; many traces 
of which iconoclastic fury remain to this day. ? 

It was during one of these fits of phrensy, that, entering Memphis, 
he found the Egyptians engaged in celebrating a festival in honor of 
the god Apis, aboye mentioned; and imagining that they were rejoic- 
ing over his misfortunes and defeats, having just returned from his 
Ethiopian expedition, he stabbed the sacred bull with his dagger, of 
which wound it died, ordered the magistrates to be put to death, and 
then commanded the priests to be brought before him and scourged 
with rods. ? 

And now, after a lapse of two thousand four hundred years of con- 
cealment, this very bull, slain by the hand of the madman, embalmed 
and buried by the terrified, oppressed and superstitious Egyptians, is 
discovered and brought out to view by an adventurous Frenchman! 
Thus is the present linked with the past, and the people of to-day 
brought almost face to face with the events and actors of the Bible 
record. This bull-mummy bridges over twenty-four centuries, and 
connects us with Cambyses,.the Ahasuerus of Ezra iv.—and he, as 
heir and successor, connects with the great Cyrus, the Persian, the 
chosen instrument of God in the conquest and overthrow of Bel- 
shazzar and Babylon, B. C. 538; and author of the famous decree 
which ended the Jewish captivity of seventy years, and sent back the 
unhappy exiles to their own land with permission to rebuild Jerusa- 
lem—and Cyrus and Belshazzar, the last of the Babylonian kings, 
connect with Nebuchadnezzar, grandfather of Belshazzar, who cap- 
tured Jerusalem, carried away Mordecai, the uncle of Esther, Eze- 


2 One of the colossal statues of Amunothph III., above fifty feet high, though in a 
sitting posture, was, with immense labor, broken off at the waist, and thrown to the 
ground. And most of the numerous broken statues were manifestly broken pur- 
posely. He opened the tombs of the Theban kings, aud’ carried off their treasures to 
Persepolis and Susa. He forced his way into the temples, ridiculed_the ceremonies | 
laughed at the gods, and burned or demolished their statues. The priests said his 
madness was sent upon him as a punishment for his impiety. ; 


3 How different the conduct of Ptolemy Soter, on the conquest of Egypt by Alexan- 
der the Great. On the death of the sacred bull, which died of old age soon after 
Ptolemy came into Egypt, he ordered a magnificent funeral for the beast at a cost of 
nearly fifty thousand dollars! The burial-place of the bulls is a gallery tunneled two | 
thousand feet into the hill behind Memphis, with rows of cells on both sides, in each 
of which is a huge granite sarcophagus containing “a mummy of one of these sacred 
animals. Sharpe’s Egypt, i. 238. 
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kiel and others (Daniel having been taken captive to Babylon some 
years before) ; and finally, nine years later, in the reign of Zedekiah, 
destroyed the city, and so ended the kingdom of Judah, B. C. 588, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. He carried away also all the vessels of gold which 
Solomon had made for the temple and treasury, and which Belshazzar 
had in such profane use in that memorable feast, when the hand came 
out upon the wall with its Mene, Mene, Tekel! Dan. v.; and which 
Cyrus restored to the Jews when he issued his proclamation for the 
rebuilding of the city and temple. era t. 

It is due to Cambyses to say that with all his savage vagaries in 
Egypt and elsewhere, he seems to have resisted the persistent efforts 
of the adversaries of the Jews to induce him to stop the work of 
rebuilding the holy city. Ezra says they “hired counsellors against 
them, to frustrate their purpose all the days of Cyrus, King of Per- 
sia, even until the reign of Darius, King of Persia. And in the 
reign of Ahasuerus (Cambyses) wrote they an accusation against the 
inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem,” &c. itv. 5,6. Yet he followed 
his father’s example, and would not heed the accusation. But his 
successor, the Magian usurper, Artaxerxes, who personated the mur- 
dered Smerdis, and ascended the throne on the death of Cambyses, 
listened to the charges of “ Rehum the Chancellor, and Shimshai the 
scribe,” and ordered them “to cause these men (the Jews) to cease, 
and that the city be not builded.” Hzraiv. This order was revoked 
by his successor, Darius, who ordered “search to be made in the 
house of rolls” (the royal archives) for the original decree of Cyrus; 
and, finding it, he commanded that “the governors and the elders of 
_ the Jews should build the house of God”; and whoever shall hinder 

them, he says, “let the timber be pulled down from his honse, and 
being set up, let him be hanged thereon.” . Hzra vi. 

One word more. The curious discovery which we have men- 
tioned, provokes thought and inquiry. Who can say that we may 
not yet find the bodies of Jacob and Joseph —and, as a friend sug- 
gests, see their photographs? Is it any more improbable than that 
the very beast slain by Cambyses should, at this late day, be discov- 
ered and identified, all its accompanying treasures, inscriptions and 
surroundings, undisturbed, and as complete as the day he was laid 
away by the priests in his tomb? Jacob was embalmed, and buried 
with all possible honors in the burial-place of Abraham, “the cave of 
Machpelah,” near Hebron, Gen. /.; and Joseph was embalmed, and 
his body brought up out of Egypt by the children of Israel, and bur- 
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ied in Shechem: Gen. l. 26; Joshua xxiv. 32. In all probability 
they remain undisturbed to the present day. The visit of the Prince 
of Wales and Dean Stanley, lately, to the tomb of Jacob in Hebron, 
justifies the hope that when the place passes into Christian hands, we 
may yet recover and identify the body of the patriarch. It is surely 
as reasonable to expect this, as it would have been, prior to the event, 
to expecf that M. Mariette would find the tomb of the god Apis, and 
identify the mummy of the very animal slain by the mad monarch of 
Persia. 


Religious World. 


Among the Assyrian tablets in the British Museum, a curious 
and most interesting discovery has recently been made. In the 
course of the labors having in view the translation and interpretation 
of the extensive inscriptions with which the marbles are covered, one 
was found which contained a record of earthquakes that had occurred 
at different periods of the empire. It does not appear, however, on 
examination, that the record was made for any scientific purposes, but 
rather as annals of omen and augury, each earthquake noted being 
followed by an enumeration of events supposed to have occurred in 
consequence. It is possible, nevertheless, that it is just at this point that 
we discover the first struggles of infant science in Assyria to establish 
the connection of cause and effect, by an attempted classification of 
the various phenomena attending earthquakes; with a view to ascer- 
tain if they were invariably followed by certain other phenomena; as 
pestilence, famine, atmospheric changes, and perhaps political revolu- 
tions. Farther investigations will, we trust, throw some light on this. 
point. 


— Prof. Stowe gives the following statements respecting the Jews,. 
their position and prospects in this country. We think he is in error 
respecting the circulation of the Talmud. The sale was not forty 
thousand copies of the entire work in twenty-eight volumes, but of 
certain treatises, or special portions, of the work: 


“The present aspect of Judaism throughout Christendom is well- 
nigh astounding. I take regularly three Jewish newspapers, two in 
English and one in German, and every week they contain articles 
against Christianity, very determined, and not unfrequently-bitter and 
violent. The Jews are very active, and rapidly growing in wealth 

NEW SERIES. VOL. VI 8. 
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and influence. There are ten regularly employed preaching Rabbis 
in New York City, and nearly as many synagogues. Cincinnati is 
not behind New York in this respect, and there are four or five in 
Boston. Some of their synagogues in New York and Cincinnati are 
among the most costly and splendid religious edifices in the United 
States. They are establishing schools of the highest order, and have 
commenced operations for an American Jewish: National University 
of the highest class, and they already have one or two theological 
seminaries. They are getting into the first positions in every depart- 
ment of life in Europe and America; and of an edition of the Tal- 
mud, now publishing in Berlin in the best style, twenty-eight volumes 
large folio, and its translations, commentaries, and illustrations in 
abundance, they say they sold forty thousand copies during the last 
year, As to their spiritual aspirations, some of them seem devout 
and sober; but their writers mostly, so far as I have seen, are about 
on a level with the ‘Radical, published in Boston. They seek no 
proselytes, but are the deadly enemies of Christianity.” 


As an addition to these facts, may be given the rather remarkable 
statements of “a Jewish Convert” in the London Star, who says that 
in that city alone there are from two. to three thousand converted 
Jews ; and adds farther that men celebrated as theologians, as law- 
yers, as teachers of the young, as professors at the various universi- 
ties of Europe, have been or are converts from Judaism- The late 
M. Fould, the great French Finance Minister, was a Jewish convert. 
The late Dr. Neander, the author of one of the most erudite works 
or the Church of Christ, and professor of theology at the University 
of Berlin, was a converted Jew. Dr. Crippadorn, of Holland, physi- 
cian to his Majesty the King of Holland, is a converted Jew. The 
late Dr. Dufosty, one of the greatest poets which Holland has ever 
produced, and the author of “Israel and the Gentiles, a Harmony of 
the Gospels,” and several other works, was a Jewish convert. Pro- 
fessor Leone Levi, of King’s College, is a Jewish convert. The late 
Dr. Alexander, the first Bishop of Jerusalem, was a converted Jew; 
whilst not less.than one hundred and thirty clergymen of the Church 
of England are converted Jews. The influence of D’Israeli in Eng- 
lish politics, gnd his high position in the Government, are well known. 


— The English Guardian has the following from one of its cor- 
respondents, who is anxious to help. those who find it difficult to 
reconcile the judicial with the paternal attributes of God. It serves 
to show the agitation of the great question of Redemption and Des- 
tiny even in the most conservative quarters of the “Church by law 


established ” : 
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“Can we divide God into attributes? Is not the Fatherly a more 
exacting function than the Rectorial? A penalty satisfies a magis- 
trate, nothing but righteousness will satisfy a father. ‘The conception 
that God had to make an offering to his justice ere he was free to 
pardon, proceeds upon the supposition that justice had not been done. 
But justice had been done. ‘The soul that sinneth it shall die’ — 
that was the sentence. It did die—that was the fulfilment. The 
question then was, Shall a new life be given to it? Now, putting 
aside the consideration that the well-being, and not the ill-being, of 
creation is the glory of God, we must simply consider that which was 
done, and look at the facts. God did give a new life to the dead 
soul. He gives it in Christ. Now, what moved him? No doubt 
love, and desire for the well-being of his creation. What, then, in- 
duced him to adopt the mode he chose? The facts (no doubt again) 
that justice had been done, and that such a condition of things as a 
dead soul was evil, and that evil can alone be ‘overcome with good.’ 
The atonement was not a justification of God for showing mercy, but 
a mode of rectifying creation when justice had been done. We may 
say that penalty is never to be regarded as a substitute for justice, 
nor even as a vindication of it. It is the simple and inevitable fruit 
of transgression, and justice is expanded in its fulfilment, or, more 
strictly, the cause has been followed by its due result. Penalty may 
also be curative or preventive, but it fever can be substitutionary. 
In man’s case the penalty had been paid, and the law satisfied, before 
the Incarnation.” 


— Ata late meeting of the British Association a Mr. Fergusson 
remarked that trees and serpents were the earliest gods of mankind. 
He believed that the curse of the serpent, recorded in the early part 
of the Old Testament, was a remnant of the old tree and serpent 
worship which had so long prevailed in the world. Serpent worship, 
he said, existed formerly in all nations—in America as elsewhere, 
and was the earliest and most prevalent of superstitions. He said 
that some fifty years ago a Capt. Makenzie sent to England a cargo 
of invaluable Buddhist marbles. They lay at the docks five years, 
and, afterward, for forty-five years they lay in a coach-house in 
Whitehall. Mr. Fergusson, going to the Indian museum, selected 
three curious marbles, all he could find, to cast for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. An attendant, surprised to see any one care for these examples, 
said, “O sir, if you like those things, we have plenty of them in a 
stable”; and on going there Mr. Fergusson found a pile of slabs bur- 
ied behind a heap of boxes. And among these he discovered proofs 
of that tree and serpent worship which once pervaded the world, but 
which was incapable of demonstration until that hour. The secret 
lay hidden in the Whitehall stables. 
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— A desire to break away from the bondage of caste: is showing 
itself in various parts of India. In Burmah, Hindoos. in many cases 
intermarry with Buddhists, and it is. proposed to enact a law authoriz- 
ing natives, not Christians, who object to the native religious mar- 
riage rites, to be united by a magistrate. But a more important 
movement than this has taken place. In order to avoid: the con- 
tumely and oppression heaped upon them by the other castes, a com- 
munity of the Chumars, or workers. in leather, of India, have emi- 
grated from their home in the northwestern provinees to the fertile 
but sparsely populated plateau on the head waters of the Mahanuddy. 
There they have so thrown off their old. pursuits—a rare thing in 
Hindoo life — that of four hundred thousand in their new home only 
six thousand six hundred and fifty-nine are leather-workers. The 
mass of them are landholders and cultivators. They denounce not 
only caste, but idolatry, and await the manifestation of a God who 
will raise them still higher in the social scale, and satisfy their spirit- 
ual longings. They call themselves Sutnamees, enjoin charity “in all 
senses of the word,” practice prayer, and avoid smoking and spiritous 
liquors. 


— Prompted, as it would appear, by the labors of the American 
missionaries in Turkey, a body of reformers has sprung up in the 
Armenian Church. They accept only two sacraments, and discard 
all that they regard as superstitious practices. The Greek Patriarch 
and high clergy are disposed to take strong measures against them, 
but the Porte does not seem inclined to support. the Patriarch, and 
the Society have gone so far as to open a church in Constantinople. 


— The Provisional Government of Spain has ordered the imme- 
diate suppression of all monasteries, convents, colleges, and other 
religious establishments founded since July 29, 1837. It confiscates 
all their property, and dismisses all the monks and nuns without any 
pension. Half the convents are to be closed, and the remaining half 
forbidden to receive novices. They are only spared as a temporary 
refuge for such of the monks and nuns as may not choose to return 
to secular life. 

From the Spanish Ecclesiastical Directory it appears. that Spain 
has eight hundred convents and monasteries, with about fifteen hun 
dred nuns and monks. There are in Spain fifty-five diocesan bishops, 

about two thousand five hundred canons and abbots, about one thou- 
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sand eight hundred regular clergy, and about twenty-four thousand 
vicars. The annual cost of the Church in Spain, comprising about 
sixteen million souls, has been twice as great as in France, which 
numbers some thirty-seven million Roman Catholics. 


—TIn a letter to the New York Observer we find the following 
facts: Five missionaries, of various denominations, are stationed at 
Yokohama, Japan, which thus seems to be the centre of moral, as it 
is of commercial influences. Among the agencies employed by the 
missionaries, is a Medical Dispensary, to which, every day, Japanese, 
afflicted with all manner of diseases, resort, and the opportunity is 
improved to minister to spiritual maladies. This is followed on Sun- 
days with oral instructions, accompanied by readings from the Scrip- 
tures. In addition, a school for Japanese youth was established at 
the request of several officials of the Custom House; and for the last 
two years, from thirty to forty pupils have been under constant 
instruction at the private rooms of the missionaries. It is from these 
classes that the interpreters employed by the government have grad- 
uated. A handsome stone chapel is being erected in Yokohama, to 
be used as a place of worship for Japanese. Its cost is defrayed by 
voluntary contributions, and a Japanese convert, lately a high officer, 
who is devoting his life to the work of evangelizing his countrymen, 
will preach gratuitously in it. At Nagasaki, are two large and flour- 
ishing schools. 


— The Pope’s letter to the bishops of the Eastern Church, invit- 
ing them to the C&cumenical Council, has occasioned some warm 
debatés among the Greek clergy at Constantinople. After the Patri- 
arch had held several conferences to decide what reply should be 
returned, it was ultimately resolved by a large majority that the let- 
ter is an insult to the Eastern Church, and that it should not be 
answered at all. Upon this the Patriarch gave an audience to the 
Catholic Archbishop, through whom the Pope’s letter had been trans- 
mitted, and told him that he could not accept a letter written in such 
objectionable terms. 


— Professor Carl Neuman, of Munich, having “spent many years 
in the study of Chinese antiquities and bibliography,” has found in 
the year-books of that empire the fact well established that a band of 
Buddhist priests, anticipating Columbus by nearly a thousand years, 
left China, and undeterred by snows and the storms which dashed the 
ocean waves amid the Aleutian islands, entered this vast continent via 
Alaska, and explored thoroughly and intelligently the Pacific borders, 
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penetrating into “the land of Fusung” —for so they called the Aztec 
territory, after the Chinese name of the Mexican aloe. 


— There is a well written, carefully digested article in the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly,” October, 1867, on Luke Dwellings. It furnishes a 
clear and impartial statement of the discoveries as far as they have 
gone, of all the reliable facts brought to light, and what weight they 
are justly entitled to in settling the question as to the time man has 
been an inhabitant of this earth. It may be read in Scott’s American 
reprint. 


— We have several times referred to the Bramo, Samaj, of India, a 
sort of Hindoo Protestants who have abandoned idolatry, and are 
seeking to bring about a Reformation in faith and worship. At their 
late anniversary they assembled before daybreak, formed a procession, 
and moved to the spot where they laid the foundation stone of a new 
place of worship. Three banners of silk were emblazoned with the 
following inscriptions: “Truth will triumph ;” “Only the grace of 
God availeth ;” God is without a second.” While the procession was 
in motion they chanted the following, which shows the progress al- 
ready made in spiritual things : 

“Come, brothers; the night of sorrow is gone at last, 


And the name of God resoundeth in the city. 
Deliverance to give, the Ocean of Grace hath sent the Brahmo religion; 
Opening salvation’s door, He inviteth all. 
ide open is the door, and none is rejected ; 
Rich and poor, learned and unlearned, are equal all. 


Male and female, all have an —_ right: 
sa 


Who hath faith, he shall find vation; there is no thought of caste. 
To scatter error andjsuperstition, and the gloom of sin, 
Hath the religion of heaven come to earth.” 


Aiter a short prayer the leader gave an address, commencing 
with the remarkable words: “We have assembled here to lay the 
foundation of a building in which the one true and holy God will be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth.” And the concluding words were : 
“We place our fervent faith in Him, and we pray that He may re- 
veal His infinite presence in this house of worship, and save from sin 
and sorrow the souls of all who come to worship here.” 
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1. Notes Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book of Psalms. By Albert 
Barnes. Three Volumes. Vol. I. Harper & Brothers. 


This volume, containing Dr. Barnes’ notes on Psalms i-xli, is 
marked by all the characteristic features of his earlier works. The 
Introduction is specially elaborate, though we think the section on 
“The qualifications for preparing a Commentary on the Psalms,” 
might have been omitted without injury to its completeness, and its 
place supplied by a treatise on the Parallelism of Hebrew verse. 
The section on “The imprecations in the Psalms,” in which are some 
things not new, and a good deal of special pleading, as under the 
“Fifth Remark,” deserves, nevertheless, to be studied; though para- 
graphs a, b, c, d, e, pp. xxxv-xxxviii., probably open the way to the 
only satisfactory solution of the problem. In a condensed form they 
are substantially as follows: These imprecations are simply a record 
of the thoughts and feelings passing in the mind and heart of the 
Psalmist, and are preserved to us as an illustration of what human 
nature is, when partially sanctified. ‘This view does not require us to 
vindicate the expressions, but to receive them only as illustrating reli- 
gion as it actually exists in the breasts of imperfect men. (a) It is 
admitted that David was not a perfect man; (4) the proper notion of 
inspiration does not require us to hold that the men who were inspired 
were absolutely sinless; (c) it was important that there should be a 
true representation of religion as it comes into contact with the 
human heart; (d) according to this view, therefore, the expressions 
referred to are not presented for our imitation; so that (e) all that 
inspiration is responsible for is the historical correctness of the record 

of those feelings. 
' _ We miss some things we had expected to find in the Notes on 
Psalms ii., xvi., xix., xxiv., and others; and dissent from many of his 
explanations where no doctrine -is involved; but on the other hand, 
we find many very excellent suggestions as to the meaning of certain 
doubtful expressions, and quite a number of short critical essays con- 
tributing largely to an understanding of the text. 

Mr. Barnes has a felicitous way also of sending home to the reader 
the lesson of the Scripture on which he is commenting. As an exam- 
ple, see the remarks on that beautiful saying of David (Psalm 
xxxvii. 25.), “I have been young, and am now old; yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” ‘They con- 
tain the substance of a most practical Universalist sermon, which 
should be preached from every pulpit in the land. 
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2. What Answer? A Story of To-day. By Anna E. Dickinson. Ticknor 
& Fields. 

As regards the mere story, this book is nothing remarkable; but 
there are passages of wonderful power, and scenes that stir the blood 
like a trumpet-blast; and its connection with some of the leading 
incidents of the war gives it a special attraction. The author is 
thoroughly in earnest in dealing with the prejudices, the evils and 
abominations of the day. Chapter xviii. would have made a good 
_ campaign document; .and chapter xix. is a fearful and affecting pic- 
ture, painted with a master hand. 

We believe in equal rights, an open field and fair play, for the 
negro, but there is no need for over-statement in the case. For 
example —in chapter x., the heroine defends the black soldier, 
exclaiming passionately, “Of what stuff are you made, to sit here and 
see a man, mangled and maimed in your cause, and for your defence, 
insulted and outraged at the bidding of a drunken boor and a cow- 
ardly traitor?” Now we think there has been more than enough of 
this babble about the negroes fighting our battles, and defending our 
cause. We insist that, as far as they have fought at all, they have 
only fought their own battles, and defended their own cause. Ifa 
different phrase is allowable, it is we who have fought their battles, 
not they ours. 

When the news of the Proclamation of Emancipation spread 
through the South, we looked hopefully to see the whole mass of: 
them spring into sudden insurrection, and show their manhood, and 
readiness to suffer and die in the cause so truly their own and their 
children’s. But they gave no sign. And yet, it seems that that was 
the time when they should have taken some risk, and if they could 
not command cannon and rifles, then with pitchforks and hoes and 
war-clubs, struck for their own liberty, rather than stay at home, and 
by their labor furnish the sinews of war to their traitor masters, and 
wait for “Linkum soldiers” to liberate them. This would at least 
have created a diversion that would have compelled the withdrawal 
of thousands of rebel troops from the field of battle. “ Yes, but they 
would have been shot down like dogs!” Well, is their blood more 
precious than the blood of the thousands of noble young men from 
the North, who were shot down—who sacrificed life, or all that 
makes life worth having, that the Government might be upheld, and 
their freedom, and rights, and manhood secured ? 


8. A New Practical Hebrew Grammar, with Hebrew-English, and English-Hebrew, 
exercises; and a Hebrew Chrestomathy. By Solomon Deutsch, A. M., Ph. D. Ley- 
poldt & Holt. ’ 

The author says that he has prepared this volume with special ref- 
erence to the wants of those instructing themselves, divesting it of all 
extraneous detail, yet making it full and complete in all essential par- 
ticulars. This being the case, he should have given the pronunciation 
of the Hebrew words, the consonant and vowel sounds, in English 
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letters; especially in the earlier sections. But with a few unimpor- 
tant exceptions, this is not. the.case.. Beside this, it takes for granted 
a knowledge, on the part of the student, of the organic structure and 
philosophy of language, which most young learners can hardly be 
presumed to have. In these respects this grammar is not so helpful 
to the beginner, as Bush’s manual. We notice also that he repre- 
sents Kamets and Pattah by one sound of a in English, but Bush 
gives Kamets asain far, and Pattah as a in hat, which are-very 
different. In other respects, particularly in its English-Hebrew and 
Hebrew-English Exercises, Chrestomathy and Vocabularies, we 
should judge that it was an improvement on its predecessors. 


4. Recollections of a Busy Life. By Horace Greeley. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
Boston: H, A. Brown & Co. , 

We have not lately read a volume more instructive and suggestive 
than this. Horace Greeley never writes unless he has something to 
say that is substantial, useful, interesting; and the readers of the 77ri- 
bune, whose name is Legion, will need no assurance from us that 
these six hundred pages are filled with thoughts, facts and experi- 
ences, wise counsels and sound practical philosophy, which cannot fail 
to be profitable to all who read, but especially so to young men. The 
title is a happy one, and admirably descriptive of its contents. Very 
few men have lived a more active life, have worked more incessantly, 
or more intensely ; few have accomplished more by their work, and 
few, we venture to say, when the evening comes on, will find more 
satisfaction in the recollections of a busy life, than the Editor of the 
Daily Tribune. 

The book should make a part of every American family library ; 
and fathers, having sons, cannot do them a better service than to give 
them the opportunity of seeing, in these memoirs of Mr. Greeley, 
how in the Battle of Life, courage, industry, persistence, truth, purity 
and principle are sure to win; while in the end dishonesty, meanness, 
intrigue, corruption, and all compromise with the devil, is equally 
sure to lose. 

From his boyhood up to the point where the Zribune became a 
fortune, Mr. Greeley had to maintain a perpetual fight with the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments consequent upon the narrowness of his 
pecuniary means, often with absolute poverty; but in not more than 
two or three instances did he ever receive the least assistance, deter- 
mined to rely on himself alone, and to fight out his own battles in 
the way to victory, place, and influence. His courage was unfailing, 
his diligence untiring, his integrity incorruptible, and his determina- 
tion to compel success unconquerable. And the fruit of these years 
of earnest endeavor and enterprise, the rewards of virtue, honesty, 
and unswerving loyalty to moral, religious and political principle, are 
seen in the honorable reputation, the commanding position and influ- 
ence of Horace Greeley to-day —for few men are more universally 
respected, even his enemies honoring the purity and integrity of the 
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man they can neither buy nor intimidate—and no journal in the 
country has exerted, or exerts, a more extended and healthy influence 
on American politics and reforms than the Mew York Tribune, in 
spite of its so-called isms and vagaries. And it is the record of these 
facts and experiences, and the exhibition of the elements of character 
which achieved these results, that lead us to commend this volume 
so earnestly to the attention of the young men of our nation. The 
moral likeness and example photographed on these pages, is deserving 
their careful examination; and happy will it be for the country if 
they religiously set this example before them for imitation. 

One of the most beautiful chapters in the book is entitled, “ My 
Dead,” and reveals a vein in Mr. Greeley’s nature, we had scarcely 
thought to find there. It is full of tenderness; and the subject is 


handled with a delicacy of touch, and a depth of feeling, not often 
met with. 


5. The New England Tragedies. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. I. John 
Endicott. II. Giles Corey of the Salem Farms. Ticknor & Fields. 

This dainty little volume is entitled by virtue of the names upon 
its title-page — Longfellow, Ticknor & Fields—to the freedom of 
the literary world; and yet it is not what we were looking for; in 
fact, we are sadly disappointed. That savage fight with the Devil, 
which raged there on the dark and bloody ground of the Salem 
Farms, nearly two hundred years ago—that was tragedy, real, in 
earnest, and altogether terrible; something to make a man shudder 
and pray as he surveys the sickening scenes of the battle-field. But 
does this real tragedy get voice in “Giles Corey”? Hardly, we 
think. 

Both poems paint us some vivid pictures of the men, the laws, reli- 
gion and temper of that memorable period when Superstition hewed 
her priests and magistrates out of granite, and chiseled their hearts 
from flint — but this is all. 


6. Life and Public Services of Ulysses S. Grant, from his Boyhood to the Present 
Time. And a Biographical Sketch of Hon. Schuyler Colfax. By Charles A. Phelps, 


Late Speaker of Massachusetts House of Representatives, and President of the Sen- 
ate. Lee & Shepard. 


A most excellent and timely volume. We have read it with great 
satisfaction, and we are more than ever convinced of.the eminent 
abilities of Grant as a Man, as well as a soldier. His self-control 
and self-reliance, his intuitive knowledge of character, his almost 
unerring judgment of men; his firmness and indomitable patience 
and persistence ; his incorruptible patriotism, and clear sight as to the 
policy required by the government toward the still existing spirit of 
rebellion ; his respect for law and lawful authority, and his resolute 
purpose to compel that respect from others; all show that he is fitted 
for the Chief Magistrate, as well as for Commander-in-Chief. We 
said before the election that we hoped the book would be circulated 
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by tens of thousands — and now, after the election, we repeat it with 
equal emphasis. 


7. If, Yes, and Perhaps. Four Possibilities and Six Exaggerations, with some Bits 
of Fact. By Edward E. Hale. Ticknor & Fields. 

A very absurd title to a very charming book. The stories are 
thoroughly original, and mostly as thoroughly unnatural; quaint, 
curious, fascinating and provoking. They are too well known to 
need mention. Who has not read “The Man without a Country,” 
“My Double, and how he undid me,” &c.? It has always seemed 
strange to us that a man who is so remarkably practical as is Mr. 
Hale — we never heard him speak but that he always abounded in 
that very uncommon article called “common sense” — should have 
such a multi-cornered, curiously-furnished attic in his brain, as is 
opened to exhibition by these unique stories. 


8. The Pampas and Andes. A Thousand Miles’ Walk across South America. By 
Nathaniel H. Bishop. Lee & Shepard. 

If Mr. Bishop made this march of a thousand miles, and wrote this 
book as now printed, only “slightly revised,” at the age of seventeen, 
he must have been a wonderful youth. His narrative furnishes a 
most remarkable example of energy and courage, of careful study 
and observation in Natural History, of zeal and enthusiasm in the 
cause of science; while at the same time it shows a facility in the use 
of language, an aptness of description, and a graceful, easy style 
indicative of a practised writer. The book is a picture of the life 
and manners, the perils and exposures: of the Gauchos, Peons, 
Indians, and mixed Spanish races, of South America; and the adven- 
tures of some of the strange characters whom he met, as those of 
Don Guillermo Buenaparte, havevall the charm of romance. 


9. Passages from the American Note Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2 vols. Fields 
& Osgood. 

Here are sketches of character, pictures of life and manners, charm- 
ing landscapes, records of rambles in woods and on the sea shore, 
recollections of Brook Farm, crayons of literary people, profile views 
of queer characters, word-paintings of scenery among the hills of 
Berkshire, plots for stories, photographs of fleeting thoughts, hints, 
a imaginings and inspirations, peculiar to the Hawthorne 

rain. 

On page 203 of vol. i., we have the tradition out of which grew 
Longfellow’s “ Evangeline”; and elsewhere the germs of several of 
his own exquisite stories. Read, too, that sweet sketch on pages 218, 
219, so touching, so full of Christian feeling and philosophy. Our 
readers would be glad of extracts, but we have not room. Here is 
one of the “hints” from page 49, vol. ii. “Five points of Theology — 
Five points at New York.” How suggestive! To wrangle about the 
five points of Calvinism, when you have for solution such a terrible 
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social and moral problem as the “Five Points at New York.” The 
book has an equal wealth of thought and beauty ; and there is scarce- 


ly one out of the 450 pages which has not something worth looking 
at the second time. 


10. Religion and the Reign of Terror; or the Church during the French Revolution. 
From the French of M. Edmond De Pressense. ‘By Rev. John P. Lacroix. New 
York: Carlton & Lanahan. 

The Parables of Our Lord Explained and Applied. By Rev. Francis Bourdillon. 
Carlton & Lanahan. 

The Garden of Sorrows; or the Ministry of Tears. Ry Rev. John Atkinson. Carl 
ton & Lanalian. - 

Three beautiful specimens of book making. In paper, type, press- 
work, and especially in binding, they are unexceptionable, and more 
pleasant to look upon than half the volumes specially prepared for 
holiday gifts. : 

Of the first we can say more even of its interior than of its exteri- 
or. Pressense is well known in the theological world as the author 
of the most admirable and unanswerable of all the reviews of Re- 
nan’s Life of Christ, and the only one which compelled public ac- 
knowledgment from the Catholic clergy. This new work is worthy 
of his fame. A simple book notice cannot do it justice. It must be 
read, studied, digested, to be appreciated. It is a book for Americans, 
because it is a graphic picture of the horrors consequent upon the 
struggle, first, betweeri free thought and spiritual despotism; and 
last, between Christianity and. absolute Atheism, or.a philosophy 
which attempts to shut out God and the Gospel as living forces 
in the social structure. It isan eloquent warning against the cruel- 
ties of tyranny and the corruption of the Catholic Church, drifting in- 
evitably at last into the abominations of Red-republicanism and Infi- 
delity. 

At the same time the author shows conclusively that Christianity 
and true Republicanism are the natural allies of each other; and the 
cause of political and religious liberty is triumphantly vindicated by 
showing why the French Revolution proved a failure ; why the prin- 
ciples. which have succeeded so well in America, met with such signal 
and disastrous defeat in France. Every Clergyman, every Christian, 
every Radical and Bigot, every American Citizen should read this 
book. -The following passage is timely, and worthy of a careful con- 
sideration : 


“ A philosophy hostile to Christianity attempted to turn to its own profit the revival 
of religious sentiments, but gained for its pains only the chance of failure. It at- 
tempted to establish a worship which should rival the ancient religion, but succeeded 
only in giving a pitiable comedy, which pom tly vanished, demonstrating, practically 
pe f conclusively, the powerlessness of a belief without a apten and dogmas, to found 
a religion. The worst mythologies of Asia have succeeded in uniting whole nations, 
for the reason that, notwithstanding their impure and bloody legends, they assumed to 
speak in the name of Divinity, and enjoyed in times of ignorance the prestige of rev- 
elations from Heaven. They satisfied, though in a very perverted manner, the natural 
and indestructible thirst of the human heart for direct supernatural communication 
with God. Hence their success. But a religion which is only a cold, theoretical sys- 
tem, a pure creature of reason, is fit only to remain in that chilly atmosphere. Every 
attempt to warm it into life miserably fails.”’ 
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«The Parables of our Lord,” and the “ Garden of Sorrows,” labor 
under the same difficulty of doctrine, and therefore the last fails to 
meet the needs and sorrows, the bereavements and torturing doubts, 
of that great mass of suffering humanity outside-of the author’s little 
fold. He seems to forget those memorable words of Jesus — “ Other 
sheep have I, which are not of this fold.” How little he does for the 
terrible experiences recorded in the chapter on “ Despondency.” 


11. Hall’s Alphabet of Geology: or, First Lessons in Geology and Mineralogy. 
With suggestions on the Relations of Rocks to Soil. By S. R. Hall, LL.D. With 
Illustrations. Gould & Lincoln. 

Exactly the thing for beginners in this fascinating study, whether 
young or old. Excellent alike for its plain and orderly arrangement 
of facts, for the brevity and clearness of its statements, and the easy 
and gradual unfolding of the leading features of the science. 


12. Essays, Philosophical and Theological. By James Martineau. Vol. II. Wm. 
V. Spencer. 

Martigeau is one of the soundest thinkers, and one of the most fin- 
ished writers, on metaphysical, philosophical and theological subjects, 
England has produced. His mind is clear as the atmosphere of the 
Alps, his logic as keen and sharp-cut as rock crystal, his style com- 
pact and transparent, his words always exactly representative of his 
thought, and his thought, unlike that of Maurice, always intelligible. 

The present volume embraces only his Philosophical papers; his 
Theological and Biographical essays being reserved for future issues. 
They discuss the great questions of the day, questions which chal- 
lenge the study of all ‘active and inquiring minds, with wonderful 
skill and acuteness, and with a wealth of scholarship, and a precision 
of statement, very unusual in such controversies. “Plato and his 
“ Metaphysics,” “A Plea for Philosophical Studies,” his Inaugural 
Address at Manchester New College, “Soul in Nature,” “Whewell’s 
Morality,” “ Kingsley’s Alexandria and her Schools,” are valuable 
and brilliant contributions to our philosophical literature; and we 
recommend a careful study of them as the best method of teaching 
a young man to read with discrimination, to think with precision, and 
to speak and write in English. 


18. The Gates Ajar._ By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Fields & Osgood. 


We have never met with a book from an “evangelical” source, on 
the same, or kindred, themes, which has given us so much pleasure 
and satisfaction. The marvel is that, having seen so far, and so 
clearly, the author stops short of the great consummation which 
makes the crowning glory of the Christian Revelation — “God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death; neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain: for the former things are.passed away.” We heartily welcome 
this volume as the dawn, we trust, of a new era in orthodox teaching 
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respecting the character, enjoyments, and employments of the future 
life, It is cheerful, hopeful, and healthy in its tone, and has : about 
its talk the breezy freshness of the mountains. It makes heaven not 
simply a place for singing psalms and playing on golden harps, but 
something real, substantial, home-like and desirable. We sincerely 
trust that Miss Phelps, who writes so well and so wisely at twenty- 
three, will not suffer her pen to rest for many years to come. 


JUVENILES. Books of the right sort for children are a blessing 
alike to children and parents, scholars and teachers ; and until recently 
there has been a great scarcity of such, though of books no¢ of the 
right sort, there has been more than enough. It has long beena 
serious complaint among us that our Sunday School libraries have 
not been selected with sufficient care, but the cause has been more in 
the acknowledged dearth of proper books, than in any neglect of the 
purchasing committees. It has been impossible to collect books 
enough for a working library, without taking in those written by per- 
sons not in sympathy with our religious doctrines; and the result has 
been, and is, that many of the volumes contain sentiments and expres- 
sions more or less objectionable. This is unavoidable. We trust, 
however, that the day is not distant when some of the wealthy friends 
of our cause will endow a Publishing Fund, which will warrant the 
preparation and printing of a larger contribution to Juvenile litera- 
ture from our own side of the house. In the mean time we owe a 
debt to those publishers who are supplying the want with books free, 
as near as may be, from the objectionable features alluded to. And 
among these stand pre-eminent, 

Lee & Shepard. The constant stream of volumes flowing from their 
press is a marvel, and they deserve to be counted as public benefac- 
tors. We have room only to name some of their excellent works. 
The “Starry Flag” series, “ Young America Abroad,” “The Help- 
ing Hand Series,” the “ Little Prudy ” and “ Dotty Dimple Stories,” 
we can-speak of, with knowledge, as charming books of their kind, 
Then there is the “ Woodville Stories,” the “Boat Club Series,” 
“ Riverdale Stories,” the “ Proverb Series,” “ Little Anna Stories,” 
&c., &c., which have been received with unbounded favor by the 
young people. The “Elm Island Stories,” is another series, and 
opens admirably. “Lion Ben” and “Charlie Bell” are pleasing 
pictures of the good old times, when simplicity of. manners and living, 
sterling honesty and neighborly kindness, were counted as virtues. 
‘The reading has afforded us.a genuine pleasure. We should be glad 
to single out others, but have only room to mention two ; “ Changing 
Base,” which, written from a different point of view, and with a 
higher purpose, should be read by every school boy in the land — and 
“ Rosamond Dayton,” which aims to show, and shows it, that no hu- 
man being has a right to live selfishly, for his own gratification alone. 

Roberts Brothers have sent out “ Little Women,” and “A Book 
about Boys,” both excellent. Miss Alcott makes her book so fresh, 
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attractive and profitable, that many a woman, “ not little,” will linger 
over its pages with pleasure ; and Mr. Hope’s volume should be in 
the hands of every parent who has boys to manage, educate, and fi- 
nally launch upon the perilous sea of life. It is rich in wise sugges- 
tions springing from actual experience in governing and teaching 
boys; and this from one who truly loves them. 

The above list we commend to parents, teachers, and all purchas- 
ing for home, school or parish libraries. In the mean time, let the 
teachers in our Sunday Schools make it a duty to converse familiarly 
with their scholars respecting the contents of the books they take 
from the library, and urge them to read carefully, and to note and re- 
port whatever they may find objectionable as regards doctrine or 
spirit. This will at least teach them to read carefully, to think, and 
to winnow the chaff from the wheat, 

“Uncle Timothy Taber, or the New Minister,” is a story by one of 
our Sabbath School Superintendants, which may be welcomed to our 
libraries without any fears regarding its doctrinal or moral teachings. 
It is well written, and instructive to the old as well as the young; for 
with the story are mingled plain expositions of texts, and many ex- 
cellent illustrations of doctrine, and its moral influence on the be- 
liever. We hope to see many more books written with a like pur- 
pose. It is published by G. W. Quinby. 

“The Christian Way,” by Rev. Benton Smith, is another useful 
class book, not only for what it teaches, but for what it suggests. It 
is for the older scholars and Bible classes ; and though the text of the 
lessons is brief in itself, no one who is scripturally qualified to be a 
teacher can avoid communicating much additional information called 
out by the passages cited ; and no intelligent scholar can go through 
the book without a good understanding of the great truths which gave 
peculiarity and power to the Gospel, and distinguished the growth 
and establishment of the early Christian Churches. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible. Mainly abridged from Dr. Wm. Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, but comprising Important Additions and Improvements from 
the works of Robinson, Gesenius, Kitto, Stanley, &c. Designed as a Complete Guide 
to the intelligent and thorough study of the Scriptures. Edited by Rev. Samuel W. 
Barnum. New York: D. Appleton & Co. [Received too late for the careful exam- 
ination and notice we intend to give it.] 


The Atlantic Almanac for 1869. Edited by Donald “~Mitchel. 


[A 
and aside from its beautiful illustrations, and the editor. . of Ike Marvel it has ori. 
ginal contributions from Holmes, Lowell, Josiah Quincy, Mrs. Stowe, E. E. Hale, &c.] 


erfect gem; 
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—— of Biblical and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by Rev: John 
M’Clintock, D. D., and James Strong, 8. T. D. Vol. II., C—D. New York: Harper 
& Brother. [Reserved for special notice in the April number. We have only room to 
say here that the work is an equal honor to the industry and patience of American 
scholarship, and the enterprise and liberality of the Harper Publishing House. } 


Sydnie Ariance; or, Trying the World. By Miss Douglass. Lee & Shepard. 


Plain Thoughts on the Art of Living — designed for Young and Women. By Wash- 
ington Gladden. Ticknor & Fields. © 


Tobacco and its Effects. A Prize Essay showing that the Use of Tobacco is a Phys- 
ical, Mental, Moral, and Social Evil. By Henry Gibbons, M.D. Carlton & Lanahan. 


The Half-Dollar Edition of Tennyson’s Poems— Complete. Ticknor & Fields. 


Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia contains a full and accurate record of the Recon- 
struction debates and legislation of Congress, as well as the usual digest of all impor- 
tant facts and discoveries in science, archeology and geography; notices of improve- 
ments and inventions in arts and manufactures, statistics and useful informaticn in all 
branches of knowledge. 


Down the River; or, Buck Bradford and his Tyrants. By Oliver Optic. Last of 
the Starry Flag Series. Lee & Shepard. 


The Earthly Paradise. A Poem. By William Morris. From the third London 
Edition. Roberts Brothers. [The publishers’ names are a guaranty that this book is . 
worth reading. To one alive to the charms of classic story, legend, fable, reproduced 
in easy flowing and musical verse, which pleases the more, the more you read, this 
poem will bea new and lasting pleasure. We may have more to say of it hereafter.] 


A Book About Dominies. Being the Recollections and Reflections of a Member of 
the Profession. Roberts Brothers. [A book to which we owe great enjoyment, and 
many pleasing and useful retiections; though not Seeman cordially to the rod and 
ferule argument. All teachers, male and female, whether loving or detesting their 
work, should have this book, and have it within reach at any moment. It will show 
them what a blessing there always is in work, when we put the heart into it.] 


The Mimic Stage. A Series of Dramas Ceneidios, Bazianaaee and Farces, for Pub- 


lic Exhibitions and Private Theatricals. by George M. Baker, author of “ Old Man's 


Prayer,” &c. Lee & Shepard. 
Hillsboro’ Farms. By Miss Sophia Dickinson Cobb. Lee & Shepard. 
Cape Cod and All Along Shore. Stories by Charles Nordhoff. Harper & Brothers. 


Glimpses of Christ in the Holy Scripture. By Thomas Laurie, D. D. Gould 

& Lincoln. [A sincere effort to show the value of Christ to the believer, though 

. marred by the errors of the author’s creed. Still, we sometimes question, whether is 

the worse in their influence, these errors, or the flippant irreverence, and ambitious 

blasphemy, which says, “ Mr. Jesus,” “we have had enough of Christ,’’ “the world 
tires of Jesus,” &c.] 

Dr. Howell’s Family. By Mrs. H. B. Goodwin, author of “ Madge,’’ “ Sherbrooke,” 


&c. Lee & Shepard. [Shows the beauty and blessing of the Christian spirit, and of 
a life permeated with this spirit, and consecrated to active goodness. ] 


Gloverson, and his Silent Partners. By Ralph Keeler. Lee & Shepard. 


Seeds and Sheaves: or, Words of Scripture; their History and Fruits. By A. C. 
Thompson, D. D. Gould & Lincoln. Fa 


The Proverb Series. Birds of Feather, Fine Feathers do not’ make fine birds. 
Handsome is that handsome does. By Mrs. Bradley, author of “ Douglass Farm,” and 
other stories. Lee & Shepard, publishers, ; 


The Universalist Registeved Almanac—containing the Statistics of the Denomi- 
nation for 1869. Universalhe *ablishing House, 37 Cornhilt; Biston. [Should be in 
every Universalist family in the country.) 
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ARTICLE IX. 


The Dogmatic Use of Old Testament Passages in the New 
Testament, and their Importance as Binding upon the Chris- 
tian Expositor, with especial Reference to Hebrews t. 5-18. ' 


Arter the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has 
referred, chap. i. 4, to the preéminence which Christ, through 
his exaltation into heaven, had obtained over the angels, and 
which corresponds with the name inherited by him from the 
beginning, he cites several passages from the Old Testament, 
the first two of which he quotes to prove that the title of 
superiority, Sen of God, comes to Christ according to the tes- 
timony of Scripture, but to no one of the angels. The others 
are introduced to show the superiority of Christ over the 
angels in power and dignity, and how far the latter appear in 
Scripture as transitory beings, but the former as existing to 
all eternity. The passages are the following in succession : 
(a) v. 5, Ps. ii. 7; (6) ib. 2 Sam. vii. 14; (c) v. 6, Ps. xevii, 
7, or more probably Deut. xxxii. 43 (Lxx.); (d) v.T, Ps. civ. 
4; (e)vs. 8, 9, Ps. xlv. 6,7; Cf) vs. 10-12, Ps. cii. 25-27; 
(g) v. 18, Ps. cx. 1. 

The fact that these passages are here quoted for this pur- 
pose, presents not a few difficulties. If we contemplate the: 
passages according to the connection in which they are found 
in the Old Testament Scriptures, no one of them leads us to 
think of the Son of God as a separate personality from the . 
Father, nor of the future Messiah as the one to whom, accerd- 
ing to the evident sense and design of the writer, the passage 
is to be referred; but the greater number seem originally to 
refer to the earthly theocratic: king, who either held at the 
time, or was to ascend, the throne of Israel. Such are Nos. 
a,b, e,g. ‘Two others, however, refer to Jehovah as the high- 
est, and only living and true God. But in our epistle all 
these passages — No. d@ referring and referred only to angels: 


1 Translated from the German of Dz. BLexK in the Theologische Studien und Kriti- 
ken, 8 Jahrg. 1, S. 441—61. 


NEW SERIES. YOL. VI 9 
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does not here come into the consideration — are plainly taken 
as referring to the Son of God, and this reference of them is 
unconditionally presupposed. The older Christian expositors, 
and, indeed, not a few in more recent times, have felt them- 
selves, therefore, not only justified in, but obligated to, the 
vindication for these passages of such a sense in their connec- 
tion in the Old Testament Scriptures as accords with the use 
made of them here, and thus to maintain for them an imme- 
diate reference to the Son of God. How far this is admissible 
according to the contents and actual connection of the writ- 
ings or sections in which these passages are found, is not for 
the present the subject of our investigation. In general, the 
expounder of the Epistle to the Hebrews might be content to 
explain separately these passages, without further ado, accord- 
ing to the reference to the Son, in which reference they were 
presupposed and quoted in this epistle, and .to show how, with 
this understanding of the whole, each separate part is to be 
interpreted, and to what it must be referred. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that, at the present time, when there is so 
earnest a contest over the interpretation of such Old Testa- 
ment passages, over their real original sense and its relation 
to that in which we find them employed in the New Testa- 
ment, it in no way becomes the interpreter of the New 
Testament to show himself indifferent in this respect. But it 
seems necessary, first of all, that one settle in his mind how 
the relation of the apprehension on the part of the New 
Testament writers to the real sense of the Old Testament 
passages is to be considered. On this point we propose briefly 
to set forth and defend our views. 

We leave undecided the question in its more particular 
application to the section in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
state it more generally thus: When an Old Testament pas- 
Sage is sO employed in the New Testament that it-cannot be 
denied that the New Testament writer referred it to the Mes- 
siah, and that it is not probable that he on his part meant it 
for a mere application (as certainly seems to be thie case in 
not a few passages in the Gospels, especially the first and 
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fourth) ; when, further, it is not strictly a question of the ori- 
ginal sense or original reference of the passage, is that use 
then binding for us, authoritative, and in itself sufficient to 
determine us to understand the Old Testament passage in’ the 
same sense, to regard the reference to the Messiah as the ori- 
ginal one according to the sense of the author himself? 

We, following our convictions, answer this in the negative ; 
and this, indeed, not only in reference to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and other writings of the New Testament belong- 
ing in the same category with it, — which as not immediately 
written by apostles, can only claim, in their relation to the 
canon, and-hence in determining the rule of faith, a less 
authority than those immediately and undoubtedly apostolical, 
— but also in reference to these latter themselves. In this 
we have the greater part of German theologians of this age 
on our side. We'would, however, justify ourselves in this 
position to many of those who do not feel themselves allowed 
to decidedly agree with us, and we hope to succeed in this to 
a certain degree, at least, through the following observations. 

Manifestly the special question in debate coincides with the 
more general question whether our notion of Old Testament 
passages is in every case necessarily conditioned and bound by 
the manner in which they are quoted and used by the New 
Testament writers. 

But this question in its widest scope will scarcely be 
answered by any one in the affirmative. 

For, in the first place, no one can help seeing at once that 
the New Testament writers generally quote the Old Testa- 
ment passages only from memory, and in part with such devi- 
ations from the original in the forms of expression as cannot 
be without some influence also in reference to the sense. 
Now no one could easily show it to,be allowable and right to 
determine the sense of such passages from the Old Testament 
in every case according to the meaning which they offer in 
this distorted quotation. So, in interpreting the citation in 
Matt. ii. 5, 6, from Micah v. 2, no one could easily ‘think him 
self justified in determining the sense of the Hebrew words 
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ATW MPR NW. YE mh om>-mg nmx1 (and thou Bethle- 
hem ‘Ephratha, though thou be little among the thousands of 
Juda), exactly according to the quotation of the Evangelist: 
xal od ByOhetu y% Lobda, odduuds élaylory et év roig yeudour ’Iotda * 
(and thou Bethlehem-in the land of Juda, art not the least 
among the princes of Juda), Who will here maintain that 
the prophet by his words intemded to express the same as is 
the undoubted sense of the words according to the citation of 
the Evangelist, and that in writing them he, as well as the 
latter, had before his eyes not the present (in his time), but 
the future, condition of the city of David ? 

Again, it is a fact equally evident and indisputable that if 
not the most, yet very many of the passages quoted and used 
in the New Testament, were not taken immediately from the 
original text, but from the received Greek version, and with- 
out special regard to the Hebrew text, were at once employed 
as they now appear in our translation, with all the deviations 
from the original which that presents. This was the case 
even where the deviations influence more or less the sense of 
the passage, yea, even to such a degree that the very object of 
the quotation and the manner in which it is used in the New 
Testament are affected together. Here also no one will lay it 
down as arule that the Old Testament passages are to be 
explained in no other sense than such as the words of the 
Septuagint retained in the New Testament citation offer or 
allow. So no one at the present time will think himself jus- 
tified by the citation in Hebrews x. 5, in maintaining that the 
words in Ps, xl. 6, or278 ° N23 8 must have the meaning, “a 


2 Authorities differ as to the semect trabeletion of the Hebrew text given above. 
Bleek reads, “ thou art too little.” Hitzig objects to this and prefers, “ thou who art the 
least.’ The Lxx.: Kai od ByOieép, oixos rod Egpabd ddcyoords ef rot elvac.év xtdiacry "lobdov. 
Luther : “ Die du klein bist unter den Tausenden in Juda.’’ The Vulgate: “ Parvulus 
ea in millibus,”’ &c. All these are as far from the rendering of the Evangelist as is 
the common English version. TR.‘ 

8-The literal rendering of the Hebrew words is,“ Thou hast digged my ears,” i. e. 
“ Thou hast opened my ears.” So Luther translates them, “ Die Ohren aufgethan ;" 
and the Vulgate, “ Aures perfecisis.”" De Wette thinks them equivalent to, “ Offenbar- 
test du mir,’ “ thou hast revealed to me,” i. e. “ caused me to perceive, to know.” He 
also shows how the translators of the Septuagint were Isd to their erroneous rendering, 
(which the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has copied), by taking, perhaps 
pvt, “cars,” for DIED, ‘dones,” and 772, “to dig,” in the sense of prepare 


(mp) Commentar uber die Paalmen, 8. 246—248, 6 te Aufl. Tr. 
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body hast thou prepared for me,” because the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews retained the words same dé xarngriow 
vot, which he found in the Septuagint, as equivalent to this. 4 
Just as little shall we regard ourselves bound by the citation 
in. Romans xv. 21, “To whom he was not spoken of, they 
shall see ; and they that have not heard, shall understand,” 
to explain the [original] passage in Isaiah lii. 15, so that 
pad... 128 be taken together, and not rather "wx as subject 
which latter arrangement is alone consistent with the context 
in Isaiah, although according to it the passage could not have 
been used here by the Apostle Paul for nis special purpose. ° 
We hold that in such cases that alone must be regarded as 
the right,as the only true, sense of the passage, which the 
original text, according to the words and their connection 
requires, without regard to the question whether or not this 
may perhaps take some other form than that which the Sep- 
tuagint gives it in its translation, even where the latter has 
been retained in a New Testament citation, or the citation 
itself has been occasioned by it. ® 
As we have now found in these passages a certain depen- 
dence of the New Testament writers on the Alexandrine 
translation, consequently on the manner in which these have 
understood the Old Testament passages, even where this has 
happened in a manner neither accurate nor according to the 
intention of the Old Testament writers; so again we shall 
find it not improbable that these same writers in the New Tes- 
tament, even in the cases where they do not follow the Septu- 
4Even Herr L. Claus does not venture to maintain this in his work, which is not 
wanting besides in acuteness badly employed. Beitrage zur Kritik und Exegese der 
Psalmen. , 

5 Paul follows the Septuagint in the passage in Romans. That translation, however, 
can scarcely be shown to be correct. Our English version gives the true sense of the 
original. TR. 

6 Even Dr. Hengstenberg shows himself to agree with this, as is clear from his expla- 
nation of the passage above quoted, Is. lii. 15: Of the two possible explanations, 
‘Those to whom it was not before declared,’ &c., and ‘ That which was not declared 
to them, have they seen,’ &c., the latter. is without doubt preferable, and has been 
accepted by all the. ancient translators, except the Lxx. They, and after them Paul, 


Rom. xv. 81: of ob« avnyyedy mepi abrot opovrar, x. 2.” Christologie, Thi. 1, Abthi. 2, 
8. 321. 
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agint, but seem to have had the Hebrew text itself before 
them (as is often the case with the Apostle Paul,’ as also not 
seldom with Matthew, ® and in great part with John), are, in 
their conception of single passages in the Old Testament, 
more or less dependent on.an earlier exegetical tradition as it 
had taken form in the schools of the Jews, as well as on the 
entire condition of exegesis in their time among that people. 
And since we are not justified in presupposing that the Jew- 
ish exegesis of the time rested either in general or in particu- 
lar on perfectly correct principles, and was employed in a 
manner wholly right,-we cannot but expect that this fact 
should have so influenced the New Testament writers, as to 
lead them to apprehend this or that Old Testament passage in 
general or in particular, in a sense which, in a greater perfec- 
tion of exegetical science and skill, and with a more harmoni- 
ous application of all the auxiliary helps, would not prove to 
be entirely correct and accurate. 

We shall not, therefore, because we see that in Matt. viii. 
17, the passage in Isaiah liii. 4 is referred to the healings of 
the sick performed by the Saviour, and the first member 
accordingly rendered by, «dro; ras d&sOevlug judv élaBe, 9 regard 
ourselves justified or bound to suppose that the Hebrew x22 
is here employed in the sense of “ take,” “take away,” 
aufferre, and not rather in the sense alone in accordance with 
the. context, “bear” [tragen] (Lxx. vége), which sense is 
alone allowable for the 420 (to —_— which corresponds to it 
in the parallel member. 


7 See the author’s Finleitung in den Brief an die Hebr. S. 851—857. 


8 In those citations, namely, which show themselves to be the peculiar, characteris- 
tic remarks of this Evangelist (also in comparison with the other two synoptical Gos - 
pels) wherein he seeks to give proofs, in the separate periods of the history of Christ, 
that the prophetic expressions or intimations of the Old Testament have found their 
fulfilment. 


9 And in the same sense is the second member taken by the Evangelist (xal rds vdcous 
éBdoracev). 

10Even Dr. Hengstenberg ( Christol. i. 2, S. 381 f) declares himself for this appre- 
hension, without, however, expressing his view of the real relation of the translation 
of this passage in Matthew to its actual sense. The same writer makes no scruple in 
another place ( Christol. ii. S. 126 f) of censuring Matthew’s explanation (xxi. 5) of 
zoavs, in the Messianic passage, Zach. ix. 9, as throughout false and ungrammatical, 
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Up to this point we can scarcely be apprehensive that what 
has been here remarked will find contradiction. At least, it 
will not be easy to find, at the present day, expositors who do 
not practically acknowledge the same, and in individual 
instances, proceed accordingly. But now, in order to be able 
to come nearer to the object of our investigation, must -be 
answered the question, How far is it allowed from the Chris- 
tian stand-point to extend this principle, that the mannér in 
which the passages from the Old Testament are quoted and 
used by the writers in the New Testament is not to be regard- 
ed as regulative [normative] and binding upon us in our 
exposition of the same ? | 

As answer to this no other rule, we believe, will present 
itself to us, than the general one, as follows: Just so far as 
this is not immediately a matter of faith, but of the school, 

7 
and of scientific investigation. 

It is, therefore, directly important to the subject under con- 
sideration to consider whether the reference of a passage of 
the Old Testament to the Messiah and the Son of God, be of 
the former or the latter—a matter of faith or of scientific 
inquiry. 

To us it seems to be decidedly the latter, as we have pre- 
viously shown in this journal # on occasion of the considera- 
tion of a related subject. As matter of faith for the Chris- 
since it rather signifies wretched (elend) [than “meek’’]. We do not by any means 
believe that this correction is established; but it furnishes a clear proof of the fact 
that the “ Christologie”’ by no means regards as model and binding the explanations 
which the New Testament writers give of separate passages. But when in that work, 
S. 127, it is declared that Matthew has retained this as the translation of the Lxx., 
since an exact discrimination did not belong to his purpose, that rests on a distortion 
or change of the fact; for eventhe most superficial comparison of the Lxx. with the 
citation shows clearly that the Evangelist, in this case, as in citations of a similar sort 
in general, did not at all adhere to that translation, but that the passage floated before 
his mind according to the Hebrew text, and that he quoted it somewhat freely accord- 
ing to that, with an intermixture of the passage in Isaiah Ixii. 11. Now even if the 
renderin » on the part of the Lxx. was not unknown to him, yet he would hardly have 
followed them in translating "J9 (wretched) by xpads (meek), if he had not held it t» 
be correct, and this so much the less, if he had seen, in the riding of the Saviour on an 


ass, as does the author of the “ Christologie,”” a symbol of the greatest wretchedness 
and the greatest poverty. 


11 Studien u. Kritiken 1883. H. 2, S. 448 ff. 
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tian in this relation, we can only acknowledge the general 
fact, that the hope and the desire for a future great salvation, 
which runs through the whole history of the Old Testament, 
and which is found more or less clear and well defined in the 
predictions of all the Old. Testament prophets, should have its 
true essential fulfilment according to the counsel of God, in 
nothing else than in the person of Jesus Christ, and in the 
kingdom which is by him established on the earth, and from 
him awaits its consummation. But whether this or that pas- 
sage of the Old Testament Scriptures treats of the person of 
this Saviour who should appear, or perhaps referred originally 
to another object, we cannot regard as an immediate matter 
of faith, but as a subject of scientific inquiry, since it can be 
ascertained to the highest degree of certainty only by an 
accurate consideration of the passage according to the connec- 
tion in which it is found in the Old Testament Scriptures, in 
the original language in which it is written, and with a care- 
ful weighing of all the auxiliary helps that are accessible for 
its understanding. 

This also will scarcely be denied so far as such passages are 
¢oncerned as are not quoted in the New Testament with 
express reference to the Saviour. Who, for example, will 
maintain that the decision of the contested question whether 
mid-a (Shilo) in Gen. xlix. 10, is to be understood of the Mes- 
siah, can be reached in any other way than the one here des- 
ignated, purely scientific and exegetical? The same may be 
said of the decision in regard to the words min? nz (branch 
of the Lord), and yon 7» (fruit of the earth), Isa. iv. 2, and 
also many other passages. 

If now it is acknowledged’ that the investigation on the 
Messianic character of single passages from the Old Testa- 
ment, whether they have such a character altogether, or to 
what degree, can be conducted only on exegetical grounds, 
and the decision can only be the result of scientific, inquiry, 
and not the immediate utterance of faith, just like the decis- 
ion concerning the real sense of any other passage, then can 
scarcely be maintained the presupposition that the Messianic 
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reference of an Old Testament passage by a writer in the New 
Testament has reached the grade of absolute perfection and 
certainty. Much rather must we admit that perfection in 
this respect depends on elements which are not essentially 
connected with faith, and that therefore a later age may be in 
advance of that of the apostles in this respect, though it might’ 
be far behind the same in fullness and purity of faith. There- 
fore we may not entertain scruples about acknowledging and 
expressing such a result (if exegetical investigation should 
lead us to it), as that these or those single passages of the 
Old Testament do not originally and in fact refer to the Mes- 
siah, allhough they seem to be so apprehended by apostles or 
other New Testament writers. This was known and acknowl- 
edged in reference to many such passages in the New Testa- 
ment referred to the Messiah, as, for example, in reference to 
the most of those cited in the section quoted from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, among the earlier expositors not only by Gro- 
tius, but also by Calvin and others. And in this they were 
without doubt right, since the reference of so many of these 
passages to the Messiah cannot be carried through, without 
one will resort to very much forced explanations of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, or sections from which they are taken, 
and resolutely refuse to consider them as organic wholes, and 
as living products of a mind affected by the surrounding 
external and internal circumstances and relations. 

As far now as those passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
are concerned, it is easy to see that the author of this epistle 
had no intention of establishing a particular representation 
and interpretation of them; but he clearly presupposes as 
accepted with his readers that same apprehension of them 


12 Even among those expositors who otherwise urge most strenuously the testimony 
of the New Testament writers for the Messianic character of Old Testament passages, 
there is hardly at the present time any one who has carried this through to its conse- 
quences. So, for example, it is not easy now to find any one who deems himself jus- 
tified by the testimony of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in insisting that the passages 
there used in chap. i. 6, and verses 10—12, are to be understood immediately of the 
Messiah or of the Son of God. At least, neither the author of the “ Christologie,”’ nor 
Herr Claus does this. 
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according to which he here uses them. ® From this then pre- 
vailing understanding, which he himself (for this we are 
obliged to assume) must have shared with his readers, he 
proceeds without further ado, and bases thereon the demon- 
stration against his Jewish readers, that the Messiah, accord- 
ing to their own confession, is to be regarded as the Son of 
God, and that, as such, he is exalted in power and dignity 
above the angels. Yet with all this we may without scruple 
separate those doctrines themselves which to, bring into the 
foreground is his sole object, from the peculiar method and 
manner of argumentation, wherewith he proceeds in their 
demonstration, according to the needs of his readers, and 
according to the existing stand-point of the art of exposition 
among the Jews. From this stand-point they regarded it 
right to interpret single passages of the Old Testament 
wrested from the connection in which they are interwoven in 
the books of the Scriptures, especially if they seem to permit 
a reference to the Messiah and his kingdom. 

On the other hand, however, it is by no means our opinion 
that this use of the Old Testament passages here cited is so 
thoroughly arbitrary and groundless, as it might perhaps seem 
according to the previous remarks. Rather, we believe that 
it rests on a deeper look into the thought which underlies 
these passages; and in this we agree with the ingenious 
remarks of De Wette.* For as far as concerns one class of 
the passages here quoted, those which refer immediately to 
the theocratic king of the Jews, this person, as well as the 
Jewish theocracy itself, was a prefiguring of Christ, and of the 
kingdom of God to be established by him. Hence, there 
might, on the part of the writers of the Old Covenant, easily 
be attached to the person of the earthly ruler a hope which 


18 Compare Clericus ad Hammond. ad. h. 1.: Solebant Judzi pleraque magnificenti- 
ora promissa in Vetere Testamento de Christo interpretari sensumque mysticum in iis 
querere. Credibile autem est, loca, que hujus epistole auctor de Christo explicat, 
dum sensum eis mysticum adsignat, sic vulgo etiam a Judzis intellecta, certe partim, 
ita ut nihil esset, quod Judwi infideles in ejus ratiocinationibus carperent. Hoc pre 
oculis habere necesse est, ut ratio multarum citationum quee hic sunt intelligatur. 


14 Ueber die symbolisch-typische Lehrart des Br. a. d. Hebr. in der theol. Zeitschrift 
von Schleiermacher, de Wette, u. Lucke H. 3. 8 15 ff. 
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should first find its essential fulfilment in the King of the 
New Covenant. Or an epithet might have been applied to 
the former, which, understood in its fullest and deepest sense, 
found application to him only in a limited, imperfect way, but 
first in its entire scope to the Messiah. So that passages of 
this sort still bear a Messianic character, or contain at least 
Messianic elements. If it cannot be proved nor made in any 
way probable that the author, in such case, had the person of 
the future Messiah definitely before his eyes; yet before the 
mind of the writer in his delineations, or in the setting forth 
of his prophetical wishes, might have hovered the image of a 
king in such perfected form as could only be completely and 
essentially realized by the Saviour, but not by the earthly 
king to whom alone the discourse immediately referred. But 
as far as the other class is concerned, — those passages which 
originally refer to God (Jehovah), in them he is portrayed as 
far as he advances as self-revealing into the world, as far as 
he is the Creator of the world, and in unremitted activity 
enters into its government and direction. But that is the 
very side of the Godhead from which, in the later Jewish the- 
ology (which also the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
had made his own), it was designated as the Logos, the Son 
of God, in distinction from the Most High or Hidden God. 
So much more likely was it that passages of such a kind 
would be referred immediately to the Son of God, although it 
might not be proved or made to appear probable that the Old 
Testament writer himself had recognized and entertained this 
idea in this definite form and in this distinction of the Son 
from the Father,“ and still less that he, in these passages, 
had before his eyes the Son separate from the Father, as that 
one who should appear in the future on the earth in a deter- 
minate human personality, in the Messiah. 

In order not to be misunderstood, let it be permitted us 
here, at least in regard to one example, to develop our views 

15 Although germs of this idea and distinction are undoubtedly found even in the 
Old Testament; for example, in the DTN ye27 or pan" yee" (angel of God) 
and his relation to God, Jehovah. 
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more in particular. We select for this purpose the first of 
those passages quoted in this section of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is the expression taken from the second Psalm, 
verse 7: vids mov ef ob 2y@ ojuegor yeyévyxd oe “Thou art my 
son, this day have I bégotten thee.” This passage is evi- 
dently here quoted with the presupposition that it is the Son 
of God himself who is here addressed. The same is true of 
chap. v. 5. Also these same words are quoted with the same 
reference to Christ by the Apostle Paul (Acts xiii. 33) in the 
discourse at Antioch. Besides, the first two verses of the 
Psalin which portray the raging of the revolted people against 
the king, the anointed of Jehovah, are quoted in the prayer 
of the apostles (Acts iv. 25, 26), in reference to the enmity 
exercised by the Jews and heathen toward Christ. And in 
Rev. ii. 27, xii. 5, xix. 15, in the portrayal of the Messianic 
reign, there is evident allusion to verse 9 of the same Psalm. 
It cannot well be doubted that with the Jewish scribes of the 
time of Christ and the apostles, the application to the Messiah 
was the prevailing one, of which fact there are evident traces 
among the later Rabbins. In the same way was the Psalm 
also interpreted by the older Christian expositors, so that 
they assume that the writer himself wrote the song in refer- 
ence to the Messiah, and in the entire delineation of the 
anointed of Jehovah, had this person before his eyes. Even 
in later times many theologians have again sought to main- 
tain this reference as the one alone correct. The majority of 
modern expositors, however, hold that the poet in his delinea- 
tion had in view the ruler then sitting on the throne of Israel ; 
and this interpretation belongs by no means exclusively to the - 
more recent times, but dates from the age of the Reforma- 
tion, and has to show since most honorable names, and in 
part such as sufficiently prove, in themselves, that their inter- 
pretation must have been based on something else than sheer 
unbelief or pure ignorance, or a combination of both. In 
favor of this view are Pellicanus, Calvin Musculus, Tossanus, 
Pareus, Jansenius, Salianus, Tena, Grotius, Hammond, Her- 
der, Clericus, Limborch, Enjendinus, Schlichting, Hensler, De 
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Wette, and others. Calmet and Knapp also incline toward 
this interpretation. We make no scruple of defending this 
representation, and alone suffices us for this—aside from 
many 8 special consideration by which it is confirmed — the 
perception that in the whole poem there cannot be found the 
least intimation that it refers to circumstances of another 
time than the then present, or to a ruler who should appear 
in the future, and to whom the people should then be made 
subject; that much rather the whole refers to a king whom 
the Psalmist had before his eyes, who was already present,. 
immediately known to all, and sitting on the throne and 
anointed on Zion; that the rebellious people appear here as 
those who had already before been subjugated; and finally, 
that there cannot be found the slightest intimation that the 
entire contents of the poem represented themselves to the 
writer only in a spiritual conception, or a vision, and that con- 
sequently that which was in itself future was set forth as 
present. 16 

But the most of the expositors just named have, while 
referring the poem to the earthly king of the Covenanted peo- 
ple reigning at the time of its composition, still correctly rec- 
ognized in it something Messianic. In a very different man- 
ner, however, do they conceive of this and its relation to that 
nearest immediate reference [to the sovereign]. Many judge 


16 With less certainty, naturally, can it be ascertained to which one of the Israelitish 
kings the Psalm refers. All the expositors who do not maintain the immediate Messi- 
anic reference, refer it to David. But this seems, according to v. 6, entirely inadmis- 
sible, since David was not anointed on Mount Zion. Most probable to us seems the 
supposition that it was Solomon. He, on his accession to the kingdom, was anointed 
at the fountain Gihon, on Zion (1 Kings i. 83, 39). What has been objected against 
this, that Solomon's reign was peaceable throughout, is not decisive, since of the 
expressions in regard to this matter, 1 Kings v. 1—5, and 1 Chron. xxii. 9, the latter 
especially are too general not to admit single disturbances as exceptions, aud the for- 
mer do not at least refer to the very first period of his reign. From the allusions in 
1 Kings xi. 14 f. it is evident that as well Edomitish as Syrian princes (Hadad, Reson), 
who were conquered by David, rebelled, after his death, against Solomon, and showed 
themselves constantly hostile and dangerous to Israel. This demonstration of hostility 
seems to have commenced immediately on Solomon’s accession to the throne, and 
hence it may well be supposed that the Psalm was directed against these people, who 
had revolted against the anointed of Jehovah. So much we believe may at any rate 
be supposed: that the composition of the Psalm falls in the time Nay after the 
accession of the king whom it celebrates. 
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that according to the intention of the poet only some, or the 
most of the contents of the Psalm, goes to the earthly king, 
but the rest merely to the Messiah. But in this way the 
unity of the poem would be disturbed in an unnatural man- 
ner, and it could not be understood as the living product of a 
mind affected by determinate circumstances and conditions ; 
and consequently would necessarily be lost all certainty in its 
apprehension and exposition. Others judge that every sepa- 
rate portion applies to the sovereign and to the Messiah, to 
the former according to its lower literal sense,-and to the lat- 
ter according to its higher mystic sense. In this, some of 
them suppose that the poet had both sorts of reference con- 
sciously and clearly united with each other, while others con- 
ceive that the Holy Ghost so led the poet in his composing 
and writing, that his words, aside from that nearest immedi- 
ate reference, offered, though unconsciously to himself, or he 
not being clearly conscious thereof, another more remote and 
higher sense. But the former would necessitate such a parti- 
tion in the operation of the mind of the poet as can be in the 
least degree conceivable in the composition of such writings 
as are the Psalms. The second, however, would necessarily 
presuppose a purely verbal inspiration of such a sort that the 
human writer, impelled by the Holy Ghost, could have put 
down no other word than such as offered, aside from the at 
bottom unessential reference to the nearer object, another ref- 
erence at least just as natural to the more remote. But by 
this would the self-activity of the author be in fact as good as 
utterly annihilated ; and his writing, in its execution, would 
not appear as the product of his mind determinately affected 
and hence bringing forth determinate expressions. The fol- 
lowing seems to us to be the correct view: The poet in his 
song had before his eyes only the Israelitish king who had 
then attained the throne, and his relations with the tribes 
which were seeking to cast off his dominion ; but in his love 
and enthusiasm he attached to the person of this earthly 
ruler, whom he regarded as the vicegerent of Jehovah and 
the administrator of the divine government on the earth, 
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predicates, wishes and hopes which could only find their full- 
est and deepest fulfilment in that One to whom the theocratic 
kingdom of the Old Covenant should only point as a prefig- 
urement. In this sense we believe that the song contains 
true Messianic elements, and bears a true Messianic charac- 
ter. And here belongs especially the divine promise that to 
the dominion of the theocratic king even the remotest people 
of the earth should be subjected. This promise belongs 
wholly to the circle of the Messianic, and parallel thereto are 
found predictions in almost all the Old Testament prophets. 
The essential principle which here lies at bottom, is that the 
theocratic government which embraces in itself obedience to 
the true living God, shall be extended over the whole earth. 
Now this promise, like the whole circle of the Messianic 
prophecies, shall first find its complete, essential fulfilment in 
the extension of the kingdom of Christ over the whole earth. 
But all prophetic contemplation has somewhat of the limited 
and imperfect, and this shows itself not only in the perspec- 
tive character in reference to time, whilst great developments 
and catastrophes lying at « considerable distance from each 
other seem drawn near together, or entirely interwoven, but 
also just as much in the portrayal of the nature of the salva- 
tion proclaimed, and the manner of its working. In the lat- 
ter regard, there are many prophecies where the introduction 
of the great salvation promised by God, is attached to the 
appearance in the future of a human personality as a branch 
of the root of David. These, in the narrower sense, are Mes- 
sianic. Still greater is the number of such prophecies where 
the effecting of this salvation for the people of God is 
referred only to God, Jehovah, the guardian Deity of Israel, 
without bringing into prominence any determinate human 
personality. These are also Messianic; only they bear in the 
reference specified a more general character. But there are 
also other passages which express the wish and the hope that 
some person nearer to the times or already present in them, 
as, for example, the king of the covenanted people then ocen- 
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pying the throne wholly or in part by the assistance of God, 
should gain the victory in favor of the worship of the tome 
God, prepare the glory of the covenanted people, and effect 
the salvation which is the objective point of all the prophecies 
of the Old Covenant. Such expressions also are not merely 
prophetic, but have also a Messianic character, although they 
can be maintained as Messianic only in a wider sense than 
they originally bore or suggested. And this is the case with 
our Psalm, as with so many other songs of this collection. 
But just as the Psalmist has here attached to. the person of 
the Israelitish king already on the throne the essentially and 
fundamentally Messianic idea, the hope of the extension of 
the theocratic kingdom over the whole earth,— a hope which 
is, however, apprehended and set forth in a very imperfect 
way, and preponderatingly from the external and _ political 
side, —so, we may not even wonder that he has designated 
this prince in a manner which must find its application in a 
fuller sense to him in whom the theocratic government found 
its consummation, than to any one of the earlier theocratic 
rulers, who possessed this dignity only as a feeble prototype of 
the king of the New Covenant — being represented, for exam- 
ple, as the Son of God. It can, however, by no means be 
shown to be probable that the author, in this particular repre- 
sentation, or in the entire Psalm, had wholly or in part the 
future Messiah before his eyes. Only this can be maintained, 
that before the mind of the inspired poet there hovered, in 
the person of the king whose praises he was celebrating, the 
image of a ruler which has first found its true realization in 
the Messiah. This may be affirmed, in a still higher degree, 
of the one hundred and tenth Psalm. 
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ARTICLE X. 
The Origin of Sin. 


“ There is a God, and there must be a Devil: There is a Heaven, and 
there must be a Hell. Denial of the existence of one, is equivalent to a 
denial of the existence of the other.” 

CuRISTIAN professors who thus assert the argument of con- 
trasts, or opposites, seem not to see that it is an endorsement 
of the pagan doctrine of the co-eternity of good and evil— 
whereas there are few persons anywhere in Christendom, who 
doubt that evil had a beginning. And so, if God and Heaven 
existed while there was neither Devil nor Hell, evil may 
- finally be eradicated and only good exist, without disturbing 
the equilibrium of the universe. 

It is not, however, our present purpose to treat. of the final 
eradication of evil, but to account (if we can) for the origin 
of sin. It is a question which has puzzled and baffled many 
men of eminent talent and learning; and yet the difficulty, 
we apprehend, is not so much in the subject itself as in its 
supposed connections. Independently of these, few would 
long continue in doubt that sin originated im and with man, 
and the how would be very plain; but orthodox professors 
resist any conclusion which conflicts with certain established 
views. 

For example: They maintain the original righteousness 
and holiness of Adam; and this fundamental position would 
be utterly overthrown by an admission that sin had its origin 
in and with man. They know that the Bible repeatedly testi- 
fies of the Devil as a tempting agency, apparently from with- 
out, and they see that all this is presumably false, in any lit- 
eral interpretation, if they concede that Adam was not origin- 
ally righteous. They would, moreover, be left, as they con- 
ceive, without any satisfactory explanation of the temptation 
of Christ. They therefore cleave tothe popular hypothesis of 
fallen angels, and attribute all evil to diabolical craft and 
power. ; 
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It is admitted that we should accredit the asserted facts of 
the Bible; but in determining what those facts are, the scru- 
tiny of reason must not be discarded. Take, for instance, the 
language of Jude concerning “ the angels who kept not their 
first estate, but left their own habitation’”?— and of Peter, 
that “‘ God spared not the angels who sinned.” 

The prevalent doctrine of fallen angels is not necessarily to 
be inferred from these passages— for, in the first place, the 
term angel is not exclusively a title cf either character or 
superhuman rank. It also denotes an office or ministry to 
which even inanimate things may be appointed — winds, 
waves, lightning, fire, and the like. It is frequently applied 
to men. The seven churches of Asia Minor had each its 
angel or minister — pastor, we might say; and the angel of 
the Church of Ephesus was admonished to remember 
‘whence he had fallen, and repent.” He was a fallen angel, 
still within: the circle of penitence and redeeming love. 
‘¢ How art thou fallen from heaven, Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing,” is an exclamation and a title addressed to the King of 
Babylon. 

If the language of Jude and Peter will not easily bear this 
interpretation, there remains the solution, in the second place, 
that those apostles alluded to well-known heathen fables of 
fallen angels, hypothetically (“7 God spared not the angels 
who sinned’’), or merely in the way of illustration, and with- 
out endorsement. Peter mentions these as being thrust down 
to Tartarus, which is confessedly heathen, only once men- 
tioned in all the New Testament; and Jude introduces the 
dispute between Michael the Archangel and the Devil in rela- 
tion to the dead body of. Moses. This surely is fabulous, but 
not less so than the allusion to fallen angels. They are 
quoted, one from the apocryphal “ Book of Enoch” ; and the 
other from an apocryphal work called ‘The Assumption of 
Moses.” 

“Who hath bewitched you?” said Paul to the Galatians. 
It does not follow that he believed in supernatural witchcraft. 
Luke relates that a certain girl was possessed of a spirit‘of 
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divination, or Python; but no one supposes that the apostle 
accredited the existence of that heathen divinity. Our poets 
treat of fairies, naiads, satyrs—our orators embellish their 
discourses by free use of the heathen mythology; but no 
enlightened man believes in the reality of anything of the 
kind. It is only in relation to fallen angels that the credulity 
of Christendom is taxed. And for the purpose of supporting 
a theory, two quotations, both of them undoubtedly derived 
from pagan authority, are deemed sufficient. 

It is regarded as a most unreasonable supposition that sin 
originated in and with man, but a most reasonable supposition 
that it originated in and with a holy angel. Very strange is it 
deemed that we should look for the beginning of sin in the earth, 
when all the world of piety had already decided that it began 
in heaven. Theologians cannot account for the sin of man 
without admitting the external temptation of a fallen angel, 
yet they seem never to query how that angel could sin with- 
out a previous fallen angel to tempt Aim. The question would 
indeed carry them back, back, and the same difficulty would 
still exist, at the remotest date of contemplation. Nay, the 
theory would at last be merged in the heathen notion that the 
Devil is co-eternal with the Almighty ! 

Discard this heathen notion: assume the still more absurd 
fancy that a holy angel in heaven sinned without an external 
tempter — and we shall have no difficulty in conceiving it pos- 
sible that the sin of Adam originated iu and with himself. 

Is not Paul’s declaration, that, ‘“‘ by one man sin entered 
into the world,” of infinitely more value than a thousand 
quotations from the pagan mythology ? 

If it be answered that the meaning is, “ through th® sin- 
ning of Adam without denial of diabolical agency in his case,” 
we reply in the language of James: “ Let no man say, when 
he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for God cannot be 
tempted of evil, neither tempteth he any man; but every 
man is tempted when he is drawn away by his own lust, and 
enticed.” 


If it be rejoined that this cannot explain the temptation of _ 
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Christ, we dispute the position, because “it behoved him to 
be made in all points like unto his brethren. . . . . For- 
asmuch as the children were partakers of flesh and blood, he 
likewise himself took part of the same. . . . . He was 
tempted in all points like as we are tempted, yet without sin.” 

Nor is this anything derogatory to the Messiah, but rather 
commendatory, for sin consists, not in being tempted, but in 
yielding to temptation ; and righteousness is rather illustrated 
and tested by resisting temptation than in not being tempted 
at all. ri 

But fallen angels constitute only one of the connections of 
the theme in discussion. - The creeds do-not correctly state 
the original constitution and circumstances of man. They 
place the present sinfulness of our race in contrast with the 
original righteousness of Adam,—declaring that “man is 
very far gone from original righteousness, and inclined to evil 
by the corruption of his nature.” 

In such, and in similar statements, we note the basis of the 
glowing descriptions which are given of the primal condition 
of our first parents. The beasts of the forest were in league 
with them, and subject to their dominion. Creation blos- 
somed, around them in endless beauty and variety. All was 
harmony in the world without, for all was righteousness and 
perfection within. There was no labor required, for the earth 
produced all desirable fruits spontaneously. There was no 
employment, but only amusement and enjoyment for the holy 
pair. Hand in hand they sported in Paradise, with no pros- 
pect of diminution of happiness, and no cessation — for death 
was not a possible result in such perfect organization as 
theirs. 

But the Enemy appeared. Temptation from without 
assailed them. They sinned, and fell. A change came over 
the world without, and a still greater over the world within. 
Accumulation of evil followed, labor amid briars and thorns, 
and woe and sin and death were entailed on all posterity. 

This is an embodiment of the theological theory, and no 
one doubts its orthodoxy. Let us add that no one who closely 
examines it can doubt its falsity. 
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In the first place, it is manifest that man was created for 
activity of both body and mind, and for labor. We do not 
mean toil, for toil is enervating and degrading. It wears out 
the springs of life, and makes the world a weariness and a 
wilderness. Before man sinned, he was put into the garden 
to dress it and to keep it — meaning that he was set to work 
—such work, namely, as would not interfere with, but rather 
promote, enjoyment. And as to roaming or romping through 
the most beautiful domain, it would presently become distaste- 
ful, if not disgustful. 

In the second place, it is incredible that God created the 
germs of thistles and briars, and all sorts of noxious weeds, 
and scattered them over the earth in consequence of man’s 
sin. We might as well suppose that he created myriads of 
vexatious insects for the same purpose of punishment — and 
swamps with malaria generating disease, and hideous croco- 
diles, and lizards, and venomous serpents, and all other forms 
of living enemies, — and the fearful earthquake, and rivers of 
volcanic fire, and dreadful tornados, and blasting lightning, 
and all other convulsive efforts of nature. 

Can it be possible that any intelligent man. believes that 
these things were caused, in any way or sense whatever, by 
the sinning of Adam? And yet the creeds seem to imply 
that such is the fact, because it is written, “ Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake: in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life: Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee.” 

But surely a forced construction is not to be put upon these 
words in opposition to palpable truths and facts. Geology 
shows that man was the last created form of the animal king- 
dom. And this is also taught by the Mosaic cosmogony. 
The chain of animated nature was complete in him. From 
the lowest structure of the polyp, distinguished from the veg- 
etable realm by unmistakable characteristics, through all 
intermediate grades, the harmonious operations of the Creator 
are seen to rise; and finally man, distinctly marked from the 
brutes, was fashioned in the image of God. & 
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Are we to suppose that the flesh-eating animals were ori- 
ginally constituted differently, and were changed in the struc- 
ture of their teeth, digestive apparatus, and all their natural 
instincts, by the sin of Adam? Or shall we admit that new 

‘forms in the vegetable and animal kingdom were specially 
_created.as the instruments of man’s punishment ? 

Let us remark, in the third place, that theologians assume 
natural death as one of the results or consequences of man’s 
original sin. In his state of asserted righteousness and per- 
fection, he is supposed to have been immortal, and it is 
affirmed that transgression brought the curse of death. 
Vainly is it written, “ Thou shalt return to the dust, because 
out of it thou wast taken.” -Vainly we point to facts estab- 
lished by geological science, that animals had lived and died, 
and were renewed by successive generations, long, long before 
man had an existence on the earth. In vain is it shown that 
‘being constituted of the same material elements, and distin- 
guished from other animals only by a more erect posture and 
by two hands and two feet instead of four hands, man was 
originally mortal. All this weighs not a feather in the scales 
of the popular theology. Man’s original immortality is still 
asserted and implied in the declaration that by sinning he 
became subject not only “to all the miseries of this life, but 
to death itself.” Need we wonder that fallen angels and other 
absurdities were deemed necessary to sustain such a contra- 
dictory theory as this? nay, that it should at last be resolved 
into the paradox of a dead immortality ? 

There can be no doubt that excesses of every kind, and 
especially what are denominated sinful indulgences, hasten 
decay of the physical organism. They produce a diseased 
state of the vital functions, and premature dissolution is 
among the consequences. But let a physical structure be. 
never so complete, and be there never so rigid observance of 
the laws of health, the material machinery must wear out, 
and finally dissolve. Even grant the traditions of marvellous 
great age attained in the aptediluvian world, still ‘ passing 
away” is written on everything formed of the dust. 
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“ Earth walketh on the earth 

Glistering like gold: 

Earth goeth to the earth 
Sooner than it wold. 

Earth buildeth on the earth 
Palaces and towers: 

Earth crieth to the earth, 
All shall be ours.” 2 

Thus it was in the ages before man was created. All forms 
of animation, from the least to the greatest, lived, and died. 
Thus also in the vegetable kingdom. Herbs grew, and with- 
ered. ‘Trees flourished their brief hour, and the fall of their 
leaves was a prophecy of their own decay. It would have 
required a perpetual miracle, or a totally different organiza- 
tion of things, to guard the trees of the garden, and the 
dwellers therein, from a corresponding destiny. No such 
miracle is pretended: not a particle of proof exists of any 
such exceptional organization of things. 

But the most mischievous error in the popular theory 
relates to man’s primitive moral state. His original righteous- 
ness is affirmed in so many words, and is implied in the doc- 
trine that Christ’s chief work consists in purging a corrupt 
nature, thus undoing the evil which Adam wrought and 
restoring man to his primitive state. ‘The idea of such resto- 
ration runs through all systems of theology, and even taints 
the views or fashions the expressions of many of our own 
people. , 

But the whole scheme displays misapprehension alike of 
Adam’s first state, and of the nature of Christ’s work. The 
mistake lies in not discriminating between righteousness and 
innocence. That Adam was originally innocent is (for the 
present argument) undeniable: that he was originally right- 
eous is undoubtedly not true. 

If we affirm that Adam -was originally righteous, in the 
high sense of perfection attributed to him (carrying the same 
idea into the theme of restoration), we deny the preéminence 
of Christ. Even he was not originally righteous. The Cap- 

1 Said to be an inscription on a monument in Melrose Abbey. The lines were a 


favorite among Sir Walter Scott’s treasures of memory, and he frequently recited 
them with peculiar solemnity. 
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tain of our salvation was made perfect through sufferings. 
Though he was a Son, yet he learned obedience vy the things 
he suffered. If the popular theory be correct, Adam began 
where Christ ended. It was by the education of thirty years 
(eighteen of those years in obscurity) — years spent presum- 
ably in the humble walks of life, as a laborious mechanic, 
mingling with people of all grades of morals and condition, 
in all scenes of privation and trial, that our Lord was fitted 
for the Gospel ministry. And several years of experience in 
this direction, seemed still to require scourging, crowning 
with thorns, and crucifixion, to perfect him forevermore. 

And yet the creeds would place Adam on a par with.Christ 
in respect of righteousness —a being who resisted all tempta- 
tion, even of the sorest kind, compared with one who yielded 
to the first temptation that assailed him! It is melancholy to 
reflect that theologians of eminent ability have adopted so 
shallow a theory —a theory which insists that an originally 
righteous man had so little conscience and so little firmness 
of purpose, and was so shamefully weak, as to yield to a 
temptation which would have been resisted by thousands of 
his depraved posterity ! 

The truth is, Adam, though presumably a man in physical 
proportions, was, in innocence, simplicity and ignorance, a 
child. The whole account of the.transgression in the garden, — 
is neither more nor less than a beautiful and instructive alle- 
gory. What is the serpent, speaking without vocal organs 
(unless miraculously endowed by the Creator for a mischiev- 
ous purpose), — what is it but a symbol of wisdom, heavenly 
or earthly, as shall be determined by its divine or sensual 
objects? What need is there to travel into the realms of an 
absurd mysticism, to find a fallen angel to take upon himself 
the disguise of a serpent, when a rational interpretation of 
the whole matter challenges our acceptance ? 

Our first parents— what were they but children: in inno- 
cence, roaming in a garden, with no duty but the pleasing one 
of dressing and keeping it? What can be more expressive of 
the taste or occupation of childhood, than attention to the 
flowers and fruits of a garden? What can be more expres- 
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sive of the duty and trials of mature life, than laboring 
among thorns and thistles, to gain a livelihood by the sweat 
of the brow ? 

The analogy is also complete in representing the imme- 
diate effects of the transgression. Nothing can be more life- 
like than the description in this allegory. Fear came upon 
the sinning pair, and they hid themselves from the presence 
of the Lord God among the trees of the garden. And in the 
cool of the day, the Lord walked in the garden, and saw them 


not. “Adam, where art thou?” And Adam replied, “TI 
heard thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid, and hid my- 


self.” 

In all this we cannot fail to see the history of a child in its 
earliest transgression ; and as well might we speak of the ori- 
ginal righteousness of an infant, as to connect that idea with 
the condition of Adam. 

There is, however, this point of difference. Adam we 
assume to have been a man in stature —not thus grown from 
a babe — but thus created. His attributes, though naturally 
mature, were in repose. They had not been tried in the line 
of either good or evil. They had not yet been brought into 
active exercise. In stature, and in all the attributes of 
humanity, he was man; in ignorance, without experience, he 
was a child. He had the curiosity of a child. This awakened 
desire to obtain a knowledge of good and evil. Thus the 
repose of his elements was disturbed, and he sinned. And 
even that curiosity was awakened by the prohibition to par- 
take of a certain tree, with free access to all other trees of 
the garden. Tow wonderfully exemplified is this fact in the 
history of every child, and woman, and man! 

We submit that this is a philosophical, scriptural, intelligi- 
ble account of the origin of sin. There is no burden.of cred- 
ulity, no assumption, excepting of self-evident: positions, or of 
positions susceptible of clearest proof, no straining for super- 
natural influences, no seeking for fallen angels to aid in the 
solution of a difficult problem, but a rational, common sense, 
consistent exposition of the matter in hand. 

Does any one doubt that the record in Genesis is an alle: 
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gory? that is, a figurative discourse in which something is 
intended that is not contained in the words literally taken. 
He who believés that there was a crafty, speaking serpent in 
any part of the transaction, must explain what is meant by 
the Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of the day, 
and calling to Adam in an audible voice. Surely the serpent 
was within as respects the guilty pair, and the Lord also wag 
within, in the admonitions and terrors of conscience. It is 
not merely fancy that the cool of the day signifies the hour of 
dispassionate reflection. 

And thus is summed up this department of our inquiry: 
Adam was a child-man—a child in original innocence, sim- 
plicity, ignorance —a man in his physical stature (presum- 
ably) and untried moral elements. Christ, on the contrary, 
was a man-child — a man in his spiritual development into a 
righteous character by sufferings endured and temptations 
resisted, and still retaining the innocence and simplicity of a 
child. 

And here again the popular theory is radically untrue. 
The idea of a restoration runs through all systems of theol- 
ogy, and yet it is not a Christian thought, as regards the 
highest condition of the individual soul. A man may be 
innocent without being righteous: he cannot be righteous 
without being innocent. Adam passed away from the estate 
of .child-innocence, symbolized by expulsion from the garden, 
the portal of which was guarded by a flaming sword, and 
never to that estate of child-innocence could he be restored. 
Every one of us has followed him, and our pilgrimage and 
our work have been through briars and thorns. By trials 
and sufferings, and much travail of experience, the evil of sin 
shall be overcome, and by grace and by effort shall humanity 
gain access to the tree of life without hindrance from the 
flaming sword. The true Paradise_is not behind us, but 
before. 

Accordingly, our meditations should not be of restoration 
to the innocence of Adam the child, but of forward march to 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, for in 
that estate only éan we find the blessing of a perfect man. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


2 
Ancient Babylonian Literature. 


Ueber die Ueberreste der altbabylonischen Literatur, in arabischen Ubersetzungen. 
von D. Chwolson. 4to. St. Petersburg, 1859. 

Histoire Generale et systeme compare dies Langues Semitiques. Par Ernest Renan. 
Premiere Partie. 4th Edition. Paris, 1864. 

Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in 1861. By Max Miiller. 2nd London Edition. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner. 1865. 

THE industrious and critical researches of European schol- 
ars, during the past few years, have been productive of impor- 
tant results, effecting our knowledge of the people of ancient 
Babylon. Not to mention the labors of other and earlier 
investigators, those of Layard and the Rawlinsons have fully 
shown that the inhabitants of this great metropolis possessed 
a written language, a high degree of civilization and culture, 
at a very early epoch. In 1853, Sir Henry Rawlinson, as 
cited by Prof. Max Miiller, put forth this interesting state- 
ment: “On the clay tablets which we have found at Nine- 
veh, and which now are to be counted by thousands, there are 
explanatory treatises on almost every subject under the sun: 
the art of writing, grammars, and dictionaries, notation, 
weights and measures, divisions of time, chronology, astron- 
omy, geography, history, mythology, geology, botany, &c. In 
fact, we have now at our disposal a perfect cyclopedia of 
Assyrian science.” 1 The researches on the site of ancient 
Babylon have yielded equally important results. Prof. Miller 
himself remarks: ‘* There must have been a Babylonian liter- 
ature, for the wisdom of the Chaldeans had acquired a repu- 
tation which could hardly have been sustained without a liter- 


1Lectures on the Science of Language, p. 278. These records go back to 
earliest inscribed bricks of the Babylonian series as dating from about B. C. 2200” 
(See Historical Evidences, p. 253). The inscriptions on bricks at Ur, the modern 
Mugheir, supposed to be the earliest capital of Chaldea, have been assigned, to the 
twenty-second century B. C. (Id). But notwithstanding such vast accumulations of 
i very early date. “ Sir H. Rawllnson,” observes Rev. George R., “regards the 
these records —a material so intrinsically valuable to historical science — as appear to 
exist in the British Museum, it is said that they still await the patient labors of some 
competent mind, to cause them to give forth to the world their hidden treasures. 
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ature.” The language, for the most part, in which this cul- 


ture was embodied, was undoubtedly Semitic; and the Ara- 
maic branch of the Semitic, comprising the Chaldee and — 
Syriac. ? 

But it is not alone upon clay tablets and burnt bricks, dug 
out from the accumulated dust- of ages, that we behold the 
indubitable evidences of a noble and very early culture in 
Babylon and Chaldea. For many centuries there have existed 
several manuscript works, in Arabic translations, occasionally 
referred to by European scholars, which contain undoubted 
remains of an ancient Babylonian literature. Maimonides, in 
the twelfth century, seems to have made use of these writings 
in part, in the composition of his celebrated Moreh Nebochim. * 
But it was not till 1835, that the attention of the learned 
world was especially directed to the “‘ Nabatean Agriculture,” 
so called,in an extended mémoire by M. Quatremere, pub- 
lished in the Nouveau Journal Asiatique. By a somewhat 
cursory examination of this remarkable production, so vast 
and varied in its character, M. Quatremere arrived at the fol- 
lowing results: 1. That it was originally written in Babylon, 
and in the Nabatean, or Babylonian, language.* 2. That it 
was compiled in a time when Babylon was in a highly flourish- 
ing state — probably in the era of Nebuchadnezzar, or at least 
not much later.5 38. That it was translated into Arabic 
about the tenth century of our era, by Ibn-Wahshiyyah, who 
was of Chaldean extraction, though a Mussulman in faith; 
and who translated also several other works of Babylonian 
authorship. 4. That the work treated largely, not only 


2See Id. Chwolson’s Ueberreste, &c., pp. 11, 12, 178, and Renan’s Histoire Generale. 
pp. 248, 249. 

$ This is Prof. Chwolson’s opinion, as put forth in his “ Die Ssabier und der Ssabis- ° 
mus.” St. Petersburg, 1856. Band 1. p. 697. 

4 Upon the meaning of the term, “‘ Nabatean,’’ M. Miiller observes: “In Arabic the 
name Nabatean is used for Babylonian, — nay, all the people of Aramaic origin, set- 
tled in the earliest times between the Euphrates and Tigris are referred to by that 
name.” (Sci. Lang. p. 279). M. Renan thinks this term was usually employed, in its 
wider application, nearly in the same sense as the word Semitic, in modern usagey 
(See Histoire Generale, p. 248). Prof. Chwolson is of the same opinion. (See Ssabier. 
1. pp. 697—699, and Ueberreste, pp. 11, 12, 178). 

5 See Renan, Hist. Gen. p. 245, and Miiller, Sci. Lang. p. 279, note 4. 
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upon the subject of agriculture, but upon religion, history, 
chronology, and almost the entire range of ,the sciences. 
Prof. Chwolson, also, in his ‘‘ Ssabier,’ published in 1856, 
put forth several critical notices of this great work, making 
liberal extracts from M. Quatremere. Finally, after consult- 
ing other and more complete manuscripts, collating them with 
various copies in the different public libraries of Europe, Dr. 
Chwolson published the results of. his investigations in 1859, 
comprised in a work of one hundred and ninety-five quarto 
pages, the title of which, already given in the German, may 
be translated: “‘ The Remains.of Ancient Babylonian Litera- 
ture, in Arabic translations.” It is to the conclusions arrived 
at in this exceedingly able and critical treatise, that we have 
desired to call the attention of the readers of our Quarterly, 
as embodying more or less information of no little importance 
to the Biblical student. 

Beside the “ Nabatean Agriculture,” our author gives us an 
account of other works of Babylonian origin, also the transla. 
tions of Ibn-Wahshiyyah. These are, 1, the book on poi- 
sons; 2, the book of Tenkeluscha (Teucros) the Babylonian ; 
besides fragments of the book of the secrets of the Sun and 
Moon.® For the sake of convenience and the greater satis- 
faction of the reader, we give entire a translation of our 
author’s own language, in the résumé of the results arrived 
at by him, which concludes his investigations.? The reader 
will find embodied in the form of notes, such other informa- - 
tion concerning the general topic, as a limited time has ena- 
bled us to glean from the works at hand. It is doubtless 
superfluous to add, respecting the weight to be attached to 
Prof. Chwolson’s researches, that he is the associate of such 
men as Prof. Kunik, of the Imperial University of St. Peters- 
burg, and, as an accomplished Orientalist, ranks with such 
acholars as Lepsius, Movers, Renan, Miller, Bunson, and the 


6 Prof. Chwolson gives the titles of the several works reviewed by him as follows 
viz.: 1. “das Buch von der Nabathiiischen Landwirthchaft.”” 2. “das Buch von den 
Giften.” 3. “das Buch des Babyloniers Tenkeluscha.” 4. “das Buch von den 
Geheimnissen der Sonne und des Mondes.’’ (See Ueberreste, pp. 11, 12). 
TUeberreste, pp. 170—176. 
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Rawlinsons. It will be shown, however, as we proceed, that 
Dr. Chwolson has not been able to establish his conclusions 
on so firm a basis in every instance, as to command universal 
acquiescence in them. But to our author’s results. 


‘‘ We have exerted ourselves, in the foregoing pages, to con- 
vey a general idea, respecting the contents of those ancient 
Babylonian works, which have been preserved to us, and like- 
wise to fix approximately the degree of antiquity that may be 
justly attributed to them. We have communicated only so 
much of these writings, as seemed actually necessary to deter- 
mine who were their authors, and when they were written. 
The work of the Babylonian Tenkeluscha is a casket, full of 
precious stones and pearls. I have seized indiscriminately 
upon a few, and spread them out befor2 the eye of the 
reader.® ‘The Nabatean Agriculture, on the other hand, is 
a vast mountainous district, full of mines of gold and silver, 
abounding with precious stones.® JI have left them un- 
touched ; and limited myself to the task merely of smoothing 
the way, opening a few shafts, but without disturbing the 
treasures there accumulated. 

** But what, will every esteemed historian inquire, has his- 
torical science to expect from the publicity of these ancient 
Babylonian writings? I confess myself unable, as yet, 
although I have now been occupied with these works fora 
considerable time, to answer this question with entire cer- 
tainty. The material is so massive, so manifold, so entirely 
new, and so recently brought to light, that I cannot yet fully 
survey the consequences flowing from this discovery. What 
have we really known, hitherto, of Babylon, or of Babylonian 
culture? Nothing, or next to nothing. A powerful hunter 
before the Lord, Nimrod,— whom one represents in a misty 
human character, whom another converts into Orion, — first 
ruled over Babylon. Then bustles about the half fabulous 
figure of Semiramis, from whom we come by a single power- 


8 This work seems to bear an astrological character generally, yet it treats upon 4% 
vast number of topics. The author appears to have arranged a chronological system» 
based upon the different signs and degrees of the Zodiac. (Ueberreste, pp. 98, 130 
148). . 

9 Prof. Chwolson conveys some idea of the extent of the works reviewed by him, 
by,saying that the whole combined would make four quarto volumes of six hundred 
printed pages each, The “ Nabatean Agriculture,’’ he estimates would occupy one 
thousand three hundred folio pages, with twenty-five lines toa page. (Ueberreste, 


p- 11). 
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ful leap to Nabonassar. There follow some corrupt and dis- 
figured names of kings, or governors ;—-we know definitely 
nothing more of them. There exist, also, a few coins of the 
era of Nabopalassar and Nebuchadnezzar, and, then, with 
Nabonasit, the history is at an end. In a few lines is written 
the Babylonian history, reaching through a period of four 
thousand years. Indeed, in order not to guess at it, one 
knew many things respecting the Babylonian religion and cul- 
ture; and even books were written upon these topics — full 
of beautiful phantasies. The Babylonians, it was known, ven- 
erated the sun, and moon, and planets. The Chaldeans were 
interpreters of the stars and of dreams; and, with this, one 
was equiped, upon the history of the religion and culture of 
the Babylonians.?!_ Some important data, concerning the 
high state of culture among the ancient Babylonians, were lit- 
tle noticed; and the question, whether they really possessed 
a literature, was, for the most part, answered in the negative ; 
although Chaldaic works are expressly alluded to in the Book 
of Daniel. As a whole, we know much more of the history 
of the far distant inhabitants of China, than of that of the 
Babylonians ; even though these last have exerted an impor- 
tant influence upon our own culture. 

“ But what, on the other hand, do the recently developed 
sources proffer us, on the subject of Babylonian history ? 
These writings lay open to us a new and hitherto unknown 
world of culture, which was as varied and extensive, as noble 
and beautiful, as that of Greece; and which, as already 


10 Sir Henry Rawlinson writes: ‘* Until quite recently, the most obscure chapter in 
the world’s history was that which related to ancient Babylon.” (Rawlinson’s Herodo- 
tus, American Edit. vol. I. p, 344). With the aid of recent researches in Babylon and 
Chaldea, the same writer makes out a list of sixteen names of kings, beside some ten 
others, whose orthography is too imperfect and difficult to be phonetically rendered, 
‘To this fragmentary list, then,” he goes on to observe, “ of twenty-six monarchs, our 
present information is confined.’ (Ibid. p. 851). But this list applies to the era B. C. 
2200—1550. Another list given by this author, including names more familiar, such 
as Nebuchadnezzar and others, occupies the period from B. C. 625—538, where the 
history ends. (Ibid. p. 429). 

11 Tilustrating the paucity of facts within the reach of so learned a man as Gese- 
nius, upon the religion of the Chaldeans, Assyrians, and Babylonians, — for he treats 
generally upon them all, —is his very valuable Excursus on these topics, in which he 
aims to collect all that is really reliable upon them into oneview; but occupies the 
space of less than thirty pages. (See Gesenius’ Jesaia, II. pp. 327—3856), 

12 an. i. 4,17, The Hebrew, sehpher, here translated learning, properly refers to 
books, and is most frequently so rendered’ throughout the Old Testament. Gesenius 
defines it, 1, writing,—the art of writing;,2, @ teriting,— whatever -is -written; 3, ° 
a book,—as written. (See Lex. Sub. Voc.). 
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observed, holds a similar relation chronologically to the epoch 
of Greek culture, that the latter does to ours. To be sure, 
we find nothing in these writings, such as we are accustomed 
to designate world-history. There are in them, namely, no 
descriptions of battles ; no information of the mode and man- 
ner in which the right wing of the army fell upon the left of 
the enemy, but, pursuing too far, was itself in turn attacked 
in flank by the enemy’s center;—nothing, in fact, cerres- 
ponding to the so-called world-historical deeds. So, too, one 
finds in these books no knowledge how the people lay in 
ambush like wild beasts, watching every opportunity to fall 
upon their neighbors, indulging in all the barbarities of 
legitimate robbery and murder, forcibly possessing themselves 
of the goods of the stranger. Of such history one finds 
nothing in our Babylonian sources. Nor is this to be regret- 
ted; for such records no more constitute true history, 
than the deeds of a man in a fit of madness form the most 
important material for his biography. But for the purposes 
of true history, i. e., for the history of the development of the 
human spirit, — whether manifest in religion, in philosophy, 
in the investigation of the laws of nature, or in man’s grad- 
ual improvement; in his constant struggles after morality 
and perfection ;— we say, for this true history, our newly dis- 
covered Babylonian sources are an inexhaustible mine; and, 
indeed, they throw great light upon times and epochs, over 
which, hitherto, the most profound darkness has ruled. Our 
historical times mount upward abruptly toward three thou- 
sand years. But how were these thousands of years filled out 
with history? It is not forsooth, a list of mutilated kingly 
names, that faintly glimmers upon us from out those periods, 
till now so obscure; no: it is a vast world of culture, rejoic- 
ing the heart and soul, unknown and unheralded, that opens 
itself upon us. A vast, a noble and multiformed literature ; 
deep-thinking men and earnest investigators, to whom we owe 
the beginnings even of our own knowledge; men, who have 
advanced and moralized humanity by their civilizing deeds, 
and, by their discoveries, have procured for man, during thou- 
sands of years, abundant. sustenance and a comfortable life ; 
flourishing States, that have distinguished themselves in art, 
science, and religion ;— these all, we say, which history had 
long since forgotten, appear before us in most noble and bril- 
liant aspect. Who were the men, that, in the primitive ages 
of the ancient Semitic world, planted the first shoots, from 
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whence grew that culture, morality, and civilization, which 
the early Greeks inherited in part, and have transmitted to 
us? Who were those men, the founders of religions that 
were propagated far and wide, remaining dominant for thou- 
sands of years? Who were those men? What are their 
names? History has forgotten them, highly celebrated 
though they were, and has left us no knowledge of their noble 
deeds. We now first become acquainted with them; and, in 
fact, these personages appear to us in no misty forms of 
antiquity, nor as dim, traditionary characters; but as men of 
flesh and blood, as purely historical personages, of whose 
great deeds and works, in part, we possess the clearest and 
most dist-nct knowledge. 

“While the times anterior to the thirteenth century B. C. 
appear dreary and blank before us, there comes to us some- 
where in the fourteenth century (B. C), Qutami, a man of a 
clear spirit and a rich moral nature, with a grand and highly 
important work.!% We are astonished. We doubt. We 
dare not trust the evidence of the senses; and yet, there lies 
before our eyes his great production, so clearly as to prevail 
over all doubts. Nor does this work of the fourteenth cen- 
tury (B. C.) mark merely the commencement of some culture- 
epoch. It contains no dim presentiments of human knowl- 
edge. No; it forms the apex of a most ancient civilization 3 
and it reveals to us, moreover, a previous epoch of culture, 
stretching over a period of three thousand years.'* In 


18“ The Nabatean Agriculture.” Contrary to the statement of Ibn-Wahschiyyah, 
the translator (See Ueberreste, p- 20), that this work was the production of three dif- 
erent persons, viz., Dhagrit, Janbuschad, and Qutami, Prof. Chwolson in a most crit- 
ical and searching investigation upon the question of its authorship (See pp. 20—34), 
arrives at the conclusion that it is to be attributed wholly to Qutami, who only cites 
many passages from Dhagrit, Janbuschad, and various other writers that preceded 
him. In fixing upon Qutami as the alone author of this work, Dr. Chwolson seems to 
be followed, also, by Renan (Histoire, p. 244), by Miiller (Sci. Lang. p. 280), and other 
equally eminent critics. 


14 The apparent enthusiasm of Prof. Chwolson, *ver his new-found treasures, may 
be excused, if, indeed, the facts on more thorough research do not full? justify it. 
Yet, one cannot fail to call to mind the extreme pleasure which so lvarned and able a 
critic as Sir Wm. Jones manifested, over the discovery of the “ Dabistan,’” whose 
author was one Mohsan; the importance he attached to it; while among scholars of 
the present day it seems to be regarded of very little value for historical ‘purposes 
(See Asiatic Researches, Vol. II. pp. 48, 49, for Sir William’s notices and opinions). 
But our author’s opinion respecting the value of the“ Nabatean Agriculture”’ is in a 
measure supported by that of Renan, who observes in relation to it: “ It is certain, in 
any case, that this work preserves to us important revelations, upon the literary his- 
tory of Bbylon.”’ (Histoire, p. 247). 
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Qutami, the man of the fourteenth century, we recognize a 
luminous thinker, and a clear, earnest investigator of nature, 
who frequently cites his predecessors, or ‘our ancients,’ as he 
often calls them, and, indeed, not unfrequently refers to them 
in the same manner as we of our time speak in reference to 
the from us widely separated sages of antiquity: Aristotle, 
Pythagoras, Orpheus, &c. An era of culture precedes him, 
in fact, of three thousand years’ duration; and long, long 
before his time, had been contested the battles between faith 
and reason, between religion and philosophy. Most ancient 
Semitic sages and founders of religions, to whom was applied 
the honorable title, ‘ prophets,’ had promulgated the doctrine 
that the world produces nothing really wicked; that the 
apparent wickedness is such only relatively to man; while in 
truth this is developed according to the laws of nature like all 
other things ; that, finally, evil appears to be related to us, 
only as God’s corrections for our sins. Other very ancient 
Canaanite and Chaldean sages held, on the contrary, that all 
happens according to constant, invariable laws; and, indeed, 
wholly without relation to the good or wicked deeds of men. 

** As a mountainous country, where long ridges and differ- 
ent mountain ranges follow one beyond the other, while by 
the ascent of one height a new range develops itself to the 
eye, and thus ever on, till the last height appears gradually 
only in dark masses and dim outlines, and finally blends 
wholly with the sky;—so in the times preceding Qutami, 
long ranges of different culture-epochs and states of develop- 
ment unfold themselves, always receding from each other, 
even to the most piimitive age, which probably dates back 
five thousand years; and which, growing more and more 
obscure, at last loses itself in complete darkness.?¢ Some 

16 This doctrine concerning wickedness and evil, resembles somewhat the opinions 
of the great Augustin, as expressed in his “ Confessious,”’ and cited by Prof. Maurice: 
*‘ That evil then which I sought, whence it is, is not any substance; for were it a sub- 
stance, it should be good. For either it should be an incorruptible substance, and so a 
chief goéd, or a corruptible substance, which unless it were good, could not be cor- 
rupted.” “ And to Thee is nothing whatsoever evil: yea, not only to Thee, but also 
to Thy creation as a whole, because there is nothing without, which may break in, 
and corrupt that order which Thou hast appointed it. But in the parts thereof, some 
things, because unharmonizing with other some, are accounted evil: whereas those 
very things harmonize with others, and are good; and in themselves are good.” (Phi- 
losophy of the First Six Centuries, p. 105). 

16 These successive layers and formations of Babylonian literature discoverable in 
_ these remains, have their exact counterpart in the Hindu Vedic literature; where we 
find first the Hymns, then the Brahmanas, and finally the Upanishads, bearing internal 
evidence of chronological succession. (See Prof. Miiller’s remarks before the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. Proceedings; May, 1863, p. 138). 
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four hundred to five hundred years before Qutami, appears 
Janbuschad. This truly great man of Babylonian antiquity, 
this earnest and zealous naturalist, who devoted his whole life 
to the investigation of nature’s laws, and the establishment of 
the fundamental principles of religion, sought to promulgate, 
in the private circle of his own scholars, that highest of all 
eternal truths,——the oneness of God, who created the sun, 
who rules and directs all things. Some centuries before Jan-' 
buschad we recognize Dhagrit; also a student in different 
departments of natural science, the representative of another 
epoch of culture, like that to which Janbuschad belonged ; 
and who had his disciples and followers even in later times. 
This Dhagrit, who, as before observed, lived nearly two thou- 
sand years B. C., speaks of different holy men of ancient 
Babylon, in such a manner that one sees they were to him 
men of the most hoary antiquity, of the most distant times. 

‘Long before Dhagrit was another era of culture, whose 
great representative was Masi, the Suranian. His scholars 
were Gernana, and the Canaanites Anuha, Thamitri, and Sar- 
dana. Notwithstanding their high antiquity — certainly not 
later than 2500 B. C.— they exhibit to us an advanced stage 
of cultivation. Masi, especially, distinguished himself not 
only in the natural sciences, investigating the causes of 
things, but he was also a man of high priestly caste, and 
exerted a great moral and religious influence upon subse- 
quent times. He even signalized himself, as already shown, 
in the doctrine that no living thing should be offered in sacri- 
fice to the gods; from which circumstance one readily infers 
the prevalence of advanced religious ideas. So, also, was 
Thamitri a notable student of nature. He classified the 
plants, and, with the Canaanite before named, Sardana, — also 
a naturalist, — contrived lunar tables. Anuha, likewise, the 
apostle of the moon, was a noble personage, who, to say the 
least, signalized himself by his knowledge, by his botanical 
discoveries, but more by his bold opposition to idolatry, and 
his promulgation of advanced religious ideas, for which cour- 
age he patiently suffered. HS 

“ A short time previously to these last named, there lived 
Ischita, the great founder of a religion which spread over 
almost the whole of Western Asia. His teachings, for a later 
and more enlightened era, were certainly far from salutary ; 
but, for his own time, they were doubtless well adapted. At 
any rate, he preached a high morality, for which even Qutami, 
though an opponent of Ischita, could not withhold his com- 
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mendations. Before Ischita went his father, the grgat Adami. 
This great civilizer, the real founder, improver, and propa- 
gator of a rational system of agriculture, prosecuted his 
researches through distant lands, transported from thence to 
Babylon various plants, and himself learned to cultivate 
them. Adami, in whose day even some portions of Babylon 
were inhabited by barbarous tribes, who were, as yet, entirely 
unacquainted with agriculture, was not merely the material 
benefactor of his age, but was also the spiritual leader of his 
time ; and later generations plumed themselves on those ele- 
vated and advanced doctrines, which he himself had promul- 
gated. 17 

‘ Still further back, there appears to us the noble image of 
Azada, apostle of Saturn. He founded the religion of renun- 
ciation (Asceticism) ; and endeavored, through his apostles, 
to propagate his doctrines, both in the East and West. His 
partizans and followers, even from the most ancient times 
down to the latest, were the subjects of persecution by the 
higher and cultivated classes, but to the masses of the people, 
on the contrary, they were the objects of the highest venera- 
tion. To the ante-Adamic time belonged Ankebuta, by whom 
the long previous and manifold discoveries in the domain of 
nature, were perverted to charlatanry and nonsense. In the 
same era, again, must be placed Samai-Neheri, a renowned 
botanical author of Babylonian antiquity ; likewise the poet, 
Huhuschi, whose name was celebrated to the most distant 
generations. Still higher up in antiquity, we encounter the 
great personage, Asgolebita, an apostle of the Sun-cultus, who 
wrote a cosmogony, as it appears, and, through his medical 
writings, proved the benefactor of succeeding generations. 
At length, we attain the epoch of Dewanai, the most ancient 
known lawgiver of the Semitic world, the great civilizer of 
his time, and who received in Semitic countries divine hon- 
ors, in temples dedicated to him, whose memory was cele- 
brated in memorial festivals, and to whom was applied the 

17 One is tempted to consider this Adami as identical with the Adam of Gen. ii. 
19, 20, &c. Adam’s tilling the ground, his expulsion from Eden, and consequent wan- 
derings, or travels, might well form the basis of a myth, which, transported to Baby- 
ion, would convert our first male parent into a strictly Babylonian character. In the 
absence of positive information, however, we submit to our author’s judgment in the 
matter; althongh this passage from Maimonides (See Ssabier, II. 454) only strengthens 
our suspicions: “ They (the Sabseans) further relate that,as Adam came out of the 
land of Tscham (land of the Sun), in the neighborhood of the Indians, into the coun- 
try of Babylon, he brought with him many wonderful things; among the rest, a pre- 
cious blooming tree,”’ &c. 
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title, ‘Lord of Man.’ We believe now to have attained the 
highest point. But no; this is only a great mountain plateau 
to which we have climbed with Dewanai; a mountain plane, 
strewed with villages and cities, inhabited by a wealthy popu- 
lation; and backward yet the endless mountain masses rise 
above each other even to the sky. The times of Dewanai are 
strictly historical; and even in his day Babylon was a regu- 
larly organized state, with a king, with chieftains and com- 
manders-in-chief at the head. But where there are command- 
ers-in-chief, there is also an army, and an established consti- 
tution. One sees most prominently from this, what has been 
observed concerning Dewanai: that a long period of culture 
preceded this most ancient legislator. In fact, there appears 
to us,in the ante-Dewanaian times, the form of Kamasch- 
Neheri, of whose life later generations had nothing to com- 
municate; but of his actual existence and labors, his work in 
three books on agriculture, with the strange title, Schijascheq, 
is to us a standing witness. To this distant time belong also 
many Babylonian saints and favorites of the gods; as, e. g., 
Aami, Sulina, Tnuluni, Resai, Kermana, and others, who 
received divine honors, and whose deeds were regarded as 
patterns by later generations. Lastly appears yet to us the 
image of the martyr, Tammuzi, who founded a new religion, 
the planetary worship, and for this suffered persecution and 
death ; on which account he was lamented and bemoaned by 
the latest generations, and even in far distant lands. #® Prob- 
ably should be placed, also, in the dim ages intervening 
between Dewanai and Tammuzi, those men after whom the 
twelve months were named. But, here, all is enveloped in 
the thickest mists, and an impenetrable darkness overhangs 
the preceding epochs, out from which no ray of light glimmers 
upon us. 

“These men of Babylonian antiquity, to whom we have 
referred — and we have named here only a small part of those 
known to us—were not mere closet-scholars, who promoted 
the sciences only by their writings, but they were the bright 
luminaries of their times, and of succeeding generations. 
Through their legislative activity, their religious institutions, 
their moral principles, and their civilizing influence generally, 
they gave to the Semitic world for centuries a new life-direc- 
tion and a new development. 


18 Dr. Chwolson seems to identify Tammuzi with the Tammuz of the Old Testa- 
ment. The prophet Ezekiel (viii. 14) says: “Then he brought me to the door of the 
gate of the Lord’s house which was toward the North; and, behold, there sat women 
weeping for Tammuz.”’ 





ee 
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* But making our way backward from the point attained, to 
the era of Dewanai— for with him begin the clearly histori- 
cal times—and so coming down even to Qutami, there 
unfolds itself before our eyes a spiritual development, by 
gradual and successive steps, and in a manner entirely nat- 
ural. The misty presentiments of the epoch of Dewanai, 
concerning the causes and modes of nature’s phenomena, 
gradually attained depth and clearness, through the labors of 
such men as Adami, Janbuschad, Qutami, and others. Instead 
of the earlier conceptions, according to which one always 
beheld, in the varied phenomena vf nature, the constantly 
repeated and immediate interposition of the gods, thus view- 
ing nature as wholly and purely a miracle; those men directed 
their observations to the discovery of the causes and modes of 
natural phenomena, and sought to predicate the totality of 
nature’s activity, upon general and immutable laws. With 
the development of the knowledge of nature, went also nat- 
urally, and hand in hand, a development of religious ideas. 
Instead of the hieratical method previously described by ‘ the 
ancients,’ by which to improve the productiveness of the soil, 
and to promote the growth of young, newly-grafted trees; by 
which also to avoid various evils; those of a later time 
endeavored to attain these objects through rational methods. 
They sought out new modes of fertilization ; investigated the 
qualities of different soils, the effects of atmospheric influ- 
ence, and the various modes of irrigation.’ The conflict 
between religion and free investigation was thus developed in 
very early times. 

“Even the zealous Dhagrit, in a long speech, which was 
approved by a writer of the most conservative Church times, 
inveighs against the godlessness of those who believed it pos- 
sible to preserve the human body from decay after death, by 
the employment of certain natural agents. ‘Not by natural 
means,’ warmly replies Dhagrit, ‘can man preserve his body 
from corruption and dissolution after death ; but only through 


19 This hieratical theory is characteristic of man in the inferior stages of his devel- 
ment. “It is well known,” observes Mr. E. B. Taylor, “that the lower races of man- 
kind account for the facts and events of the outer world by ascribing a sort of human 
life and personality to animals, and even to plants, rocks, streams, winds, the sun and 
stars, and so on through the phenomena of nature. It is also known that a low 
stratum of the religion of the world consists in belief in, and adoration of, spiritual 
beings who inhabit the winds, and trees, and streams, who preside over the ripening 
of fruits and the falling of rain, give success in war, or inflict disease or misfortune 
on the savage hunter.”” (See Smithsonian Report, 1867, p. 393). 
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good deeds, religious exercises, and offering of sacrifices; by 

invoking the gods by their great and beautiful names; by 

prayers during the night and fasts during the day ; and alone 

through the grace and benevolence of the gods can one attain 

this.’ Thus Dhagrit goes on, in his pious zeal, to give the 

names of various saints of Babylonian antiquity, whose bodies 
had been long preserved after death, from corruption and 

change, and says: ‘These men had distinguished themselves 
by piety, by abstemiousness, and by their manner of life, 

which resembled that of the angels — whose conduct resem- 

bled that of the Sun, and so, too, that of the Moon,— and 

the gods, therefore, by their grace, had preserved the bodies 
of these men from corruption ; whereby those of later times, 
in view of the same, were encouraged in piety, and in the 
imitation of those holy modes of life.’ 2° Qutami, in commu- 
nicating this long speech, states also the notion prevailing 
with the masses of the Chaldeans ; — that the preservation of 
the bodies of those Babylonian saints was a consequence of 
the operation of the moon’s phases, and of Jupiter. Qutami 
himself, although especially cautious of snares, when treating 
of religious topics, goes here entirely and openly upon the 
rationalistic side, and fortifies himself out of Ibrahim, Jan- 
buschad, and Feljama-Neheri (or Kelnama-Neheri), who held 
the notion that the preservation of bodies after death may be 
attained, by the application of natural agents :— chiefly by 
the use of fennel. “More than four thousand years ago, as we 
thus learn, was waged the great battle, which even in our day 
has not been brought to a termination; nor can we, as yet, 
even see the end of it. 

“In this manner was the history of our world enriched 
with a noble ancient Semitic culture, running through a 
period of three thousand to four thousand years, and belong- 
ing to an age out of which only dark sagas and myths have 
preserved themselves. Through this newly-discovered ancient 
history, we attain a better knowledge of the source of many 
fictitious accounts, of so-called historical times, for which we 

20 These doctrines of Dhagrit remind one of the teachings of the Yoga Philosophy 
among the Hindus. According to this system, one acquires the power, by certain 
modes of life, and certain practices, “of transforming himself into each or all of the 
five elements; of passing and penetrating anywhere; of changing the course of 
nature.’’ (See Thomson’s Bhagavad-Gita. Introd. p. 88). Dhagrit, however, seems 
to attribute to the good will of the gods, what the Yogin regards, in a measure, self- 
acquired. We see here, that the subject of embalming the dead occupied the atten- 
tion of the Babylonians ;* though their experiments seem not to have been attended 
with that success which was attained by the Egyptians. 
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have been unable, hitherto, to render any satisfactory expla- 
nation. So, too, as we can with much certainty foresee, will 
the construction of the. history of. those periods be greatly 
modified in future, according to the tenor of the authorities 
thus recently brought to light.” 


Such are some of the evidences, drawn by our author from 
the sources named, of the existence in Babylon and Chaldea 
of a vast and many-sided literature, at an era when the Greeks 
had hardly attained the first principles of science. But, as 
intimated in our introductory remarks, Prof. Chwolson has 
not established his conclusions on so firm a basis in every 
instance, as to command universal assent to them. One feels 
naturally some doubt respecting the entire correctness of his 
chronology. It will be seen that he assigns Qutami, and con- 
sequently the authorship of the ‘ Nabatean Agriculture”? — 
by far the most extensive and important work reviewed by 
him — to the fourteenth century B. C.; and affirms that an 
epoch of culture preceded even this early date, extending 
through a period of at least three thousand years: —a result 
that would make terrible havoc of Usher’s Biblical Chronol- 
ogy, and even of Dr. Hale’s. lt is especially with reference 
to this point, that many European scholars have differed 
widely from Prof. Chwolson’s conclusions. Prof. Max Miller, 
referring to the date fixed by our author, observes: “ The 
evidence is not yet fully before us, but from what is known it 
seems more likely that this work was the compilation of a 
Nabatean, who lived about the fourth century after Christ ; 
and though it contains ancient traditions that may go back to 
the days of the great Babylonian monarchs, these traditions 
can hardly be taken as a fair representation of the ancient 
civilization of the Aramen race.” M. Miller refers, seem- 
ingly for his principal authority here, to a Memoir published 
by M. Renan. *# Not having access to this Memoir, we are in 
no preparation to state the grounds of Renan’s conclusions. 
He has freely admitted, at any rate, that this work had for its 
basis, at least, an- ancient Babylonian work ; and, as already 

41 Memoire sur ]'Age du livre intitule Agriculture Nabateenne. Paris, 1860. 
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cited, that it contains important material for the literary his- 
tory of ancient Babylon. He remarks again: ‘ The publica- 
tion of the ‘ Nabatean Agriculture,’ and that of different Ara- 
bic works relative to the history of the sciences, of religions, 
of philosophic sects, opens upon this subject a new horizon.” 

In justice to our author, we ought to state substantially, 
yet briefly, the principal grounds on which he assigns the work 
in question to so high an antiquity ; higher by some centuries 
than Quatremere felt at liberty to do. These ground are, 

1st. That there is no allusion to Christianity — none by 
which to infer the existence of Christianity —in this work, 
although it treats frequently and largely of religions. Quatre- 
mere, also, makes this one of his strong points. But Prof. 
Chwolson believes, moreover, that this work contains no allu- 
sion to the Jewish religion, though Qutami speaks often of 
monotheistic theories, and though very many Jews dwelt: in 
Babylon after the era of Nebuchadnezzar. 

2nd. Qutami uniformly speaks of himself as dwelling in 
Babylon, of having visited its great temples, and of the highly 
flourishing condition of the city in his time. Our author is 
here, also, supported in the main by the conclusions of M. 
Quatremere. But, 

3d. And it seems principally relied upon by Prof. Chwol- 
son ;— Qutami very often states that, in his day, a Canaanite 
dynasty ruled in Babylon. In an elaborate investigation, our 
author arrives at the conclusion that the Hycsos, or shepherd 
kings, on their expulsion from Egypt, in the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century B. C., fought their way into Mesopotamia, 
conquered Babylon, established there the fifth- dynasty of 
Berosus, which was that termed Canaanite by Qutami, other- 
wise called Arabian ; and that, living toward the close of this 
dynasty, Qutami must be placed somewhere in the fourteenth 
century B. C. 

Dr. Chwolson fortifies himself with various other considera- 
tions, which we have not space here to indicate. For our- 
selves, we have neither the material at hand, nor that thor- 
ough knowledge of the Semitic languages and literature, 
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which would be requisite for the solution of such a problem. 
But the more we examine the works before us, from Prof. 
Chwolson’s pen, the stronger grow our suspicions that many 
of the personages alluded to by Qutami, are identical with the 
Biblical Patriarchs of similar name; differently dressed up, it 
is true, and playing a somewhat different role from what we 
find in the Book of Genesis. Still, this is no positive proof 
that Qutami knew aught of the Jewish Scriptures, or that he 
had not original and independent sources. For there exist 
many statements in the early literature of the Hindus, and so 
of the Zend-speaking Aryans, affording much confirmatory 
evidence that the Book of Genesis has for itself, even in the 
antediluvian period, a substantial historical basis. It is possi-’ 
ble that the Babylonians, the same as the Jews, the Hindus, 
the Persians, and other peoples, have prefixed to their 
national history that which was common to all, before the dis- 
persion of mankind. Nor is it unlikely that Abraham, when 
he left Chaldea, took with him records not unknown in that 
region, relating to primitive times. For the first few chapters 
of Genesis are known now to be made up in part from more 
ancient documents. 

Whatever shall be the results of future researches in this 
very interesting and important field, they seem already to 
have established one essential point: that the date usually 


assigned to the earlier portions of the Pentateuch does not, as 
has been so frequently objected, relate to times before the 
existence of the art of writing; nor even the existence of an 
extensive, varied, if not scientific literature, among the races 
termed Semitic. a 


-—_ 


ARTICLE XII. 


The Development of Protestantism. 


PROTESTANTISM’ has a history and significance not fully 
anticipated in its origin and outward. development. The 
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movement started by Luther, more than three hundred years 
ago, has not yet fully consummated. He struck the key-note, 
and started a train of thought and action, the matured fruits 
of which we are only beginning. to see and taste at the pres- 
ent day. His conflict with Rome marks the -beginning of a 
new era in the religious and moral history of man. He 
touched the springs of human freedom and spiritual life as 
with the wand of enchantment, and half of Europe broke 
from the fetters of ecclesiastical misrule. And when we 
reflect how much blood and suffering it has cost to achieve 
this spiritual independence, we may well rejoice in the cour- 
age and firmness of the man who led the way to this inher- 
itance. 

And yet this great victory of Protestantism gives no liberty 
and confers no right not guaranteed in the Gospel of Christ. 
Christianity gives freedom ; it promises to make all as kings 


and priests unto God, by conferring royal and priestly privi- 


leges. It does not confer freedom in the sense of license, but 
freedom under the law of righteousness. The subjective 


recognition and standard of this liberty are in the nature and 
conscience of the individual. It is an inherent right, limited 
only by allegiance to its original Author, and the rights’ and 
liberty of others. God confers no rights inconsistent with 
universal good. Hence the standard of liberty is not in the 
individual mind and purpose, led by the conceit of the will, 
but in the will, as it owns the authority of God and his law. 
One of the great aims of Christianity is to convert the liberty 
of license and abuse into the higher liberty of lawful use and 
enjoyment ; to remove the law of forms and ordinances, the 
necessity of outward restraint, emancipating from the bond- 
age of sin and error; and by culture, grace, and faith, make 
man a law unto himself, his whole nature led by the Spirit of 
God. This is the greatest freedom a human being can enjoy ; 
and it rests upon principles as abiding as the moral universe. 
This is the liberty with which Christ makes free, and it is 
exactly the order of freedom we find under the highest devel- 
opment of the Protestant idea. 
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Protestantism, in its last analysis, is not only an emancipa- 
tion from Catholic domination, but from the like domination 
of any church or creed. It is freedom of the individual to 
exercise his religious nature as he is moved by the laws and 
instincts of the soul. The church of Christ respects this lib- 
erty, and exercises no dominion over the faith of any individ- 
ual. It rests entirely upon the strength of truth and the 
force of persuasion. A church resting upon coercion, a 
choice enforced by fear and threat, could not be acceptable to 
God, and enters into no part of his requirements of men. 
Protestantism, in its fundamental principles, rests upon this 
very liberty, and proclaims all men and all churches equally 
free in their rights and privileges. No church, however 
remote its origin, or Apostolic its descent and succession, has 
the right to assume any superiority of rule over any other 
church or individual. “The liberty of Christianity takes pre- 
cedence, saying, “‘ Judge ye of yourselves what is right; and 
let no man judge another man’s servant, for to his own mas- 
ter he standeth or falleth ; and why judge ye another?” On 
this ground it may be objected that a church would be an 
impossibility ; that if each one should follow his own judg- 
ment‘and conscience, there would be no unity of faith or con- 
cert of action among men. This is true, if we base the 
church on intellectual dogma and agreement. But this is not 
the central idea of the church. Men will think alike upon 
all great questions when they become large-minded enough to 
know the whole truth concerning them. But the church of 
God could not wait for this degree of culture, and was there- 
fore founded, not upon the intellect, but the heart and affec- 
tions of man. Human nature is universally the same. ‘ God 
hath fashigned their hearts alike” ; and love is a bond of fel- 
lowship and. unity which none can dispute. The entire work 
and office of the church can be fulfilled on this foundation. 

It is a mistake to suppose that man is entirely dependent 
upon the human element in the organization of the church 
for the true religion. Men are employed as instruments to 
help each other, and are given authority to communicate the 
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truth they have received, but nowhere are authorized to exer- 
cise any dominion, or coercion, over the faith and opinions of 
others. Those who are moved by the spirit of love, and seek 
to codperate in a body called the church, will have a common 
faith and creed —they must have, in order to be a. living, 
working body. And Christianity allows them, as a means of 
protection, to withdraw from those who love not the truth, 
and bring in damnable heresies; who love darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil. We can hold no the- 
ological fellowship with those who pervert the truth and per- 
sist in believing a lie; we can oppose their errors and rebuke 
their follies, but at the same time respect their liberty. We 
can respect all honest men of whatever views, but not the 
views of all men, however sincere. We can fellowship all 
Christians on the basis of character, while we cannot codper- 
ate with them as religious teachers. They may be good and 
honest men in spite of their errors. If the fruits of their 
lives are fair and good, we can accept them, however we may 
disagree with their mode of culture, in the production of 
them. Protestantism is not loose and reckless, in regard to 
faith, but subject to the laws of religious thought, and limited 
only by the extent of truth itself. It is not a negation, as its 
name might seem to imply, but accepts every element of truth 
and worship, as revealed in nature and Scripture. It does 
not deny the Scriptures, but insists upon their critical study 
and liberal interpretation. That Protestantism which denies 
the personality of God, and all objective expression, in word 
and providence, is an abuse of the name, and the liberty it 
gives. There is such a thing as infidelity to truth, and a pre- 
sumptuous radicalism, which persists in closing its eyes to the 
law of evidence. It magnifies doubt, and exalts scepticism. 
Protestantism reverences the God of Revelation. It seeks 
not to limit his power to nature and law, or to the invisible 
action of his Spirit; but recognizes the ne¢essity of the writ- 
ten word, and its incarnation in the person of Christ; it ree- 
ognizes the church and the preacher. It owns all these as 
instruments, adapted to the nature of man, and suited to the 
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divine economy. With this understanding of the meaning of 
Protestantism, we will proceed to trace the progress of its 
development in history and theology. 

At the time of Luther, the Roman Pontiff had assumed to 
be superior to church and councils; claiming entire submis- 
sion to his decrees, and the sole tight to decide all questions 
6f doctrine; to explain according to his judgment the sense 
_ of Scripture, to approve or condemn the words and works of 
others ; that in regard to doctrine and the conditions of sal- 
vation he could in no case err; and that in all forms and 
practices of the church not laid down in Scripture, his will 
was supreme. These are the substance of Tetzel’s reply to 
the theses of Luther. In opposition to these claims of the 
Papacy, Luther exalted the word of God, the authority of 
Christ, aud the individual judgment, as supreme. Ile denied 
the authority of the Pope to govern the consciences of men, 
or to rule the church by his:own will. He denied the right 
of the Church of Rome to govern all Christendom, and its 
claim to infallibility in the interpretation of Scripture. For 
centuries this church had operated like a vast machine for 
saving souls; and men were fitted or broken to this machine, 
as necessity required. It had come to suppose that man was 
made for the church, and not the church for man. It exalted 
the human above the divine element, in the work of salva- 
tion, forgetting that liberty is the highest blessing of the 
Christian religion. | 

Luther, by his profound study of the Bible, saw the fallacy 
of these claims, and was not slow to affirm the supreme 
authority of Christ as the head of the church, the right of 
private judgment in matters of faith and conscience, and the 
sufficiency of the Gospel to point out the way of salvation. 
His self-defence necessitated this position, and furnished the 
foundation of the Protestant church. It is not at all probable 
that Luther contemplated the full extent of the movement he 
had originated. His claims of freedom of conscience and the 
right of private judgment were limited to his own action. 
He never intended to include toleration, with full liberty of 
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conscience and private judgment; but aspired to rear a 
church, free from Romish abuses, on the basis of Scripture as 
interpreted by himself. He was simply a Protestant Pope, at 
the head of an anti-papal church. 

When others sought to apply his doctrine of private judg- 
ment and justification by faith to movements of their own, 
the original reformers became intolerant persecutors. Luther 
denied to others the right of standing on the same ground 
which he occupied in his battle against Rome. The Reformed 
Church must look to him for the sense of Scripture, the same 
as Romanists must look to the Pope; and any departure was 
regarded as dangerous, and must be abandoned. His aim 
and purpose were pure and unselfish, but his mental vision 
was limited, and his charity narrow. He fought a good fight, 
did a noble and heroic work for his day and generation ; but 
if the reform had stopped with him, the returning wave of 
Romanism would have effaced every trace of his stout and 
persistent opposition. He simply drove the entering wedge of 


a great idea that was destined to develop into complete liberty 
and a new religious: life. It was his mission, and his good 
fortune, to strike at the right moment, and successfully defy 
the awful and hitherto undisputed power of Papal dominion 
over the lives and consciences of men. But to show the nar- 
rowness of his purpose and the incompleteness of his work, 
we quote the following passage from Tullock : 


“They raised the standard of a free Bible in the face of 
Rome, but speedily refused to allow others to fight under this 
banner as well as themselves. What Luther claimed for him- 
self against Catholic authority, he refused to Carlstad, and 
refused to Zwingle, in favor of their more liberal doctrinal 
views. He failed to see that their position was exactly his 
own, with a different result — which indeed was all the differ- 
ence in the world to him. Against them he appealed, not 
merely to Scripture, but to his own obstinate views of certain 
texts of Scripture, which to him, and still more to his follow- 
ers, became absolute as Scripture itself. Scripture, as a wit- 
ness, disappeared behind the Augsburg Confession, as a stand- 
ard; and so it happened more or less with all the reformers. 
They were consistent in displacing the Church of Rome from 
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its position of assumed ‘authority over the conscience, but 
they were equally inconsistent, all of them, in raising a dog- 
matic authority in its stead. In favor of their own views, 
they asserted the right of private judgment to interpret and 
decide the meaning of Scripture; but they had, nevertheless, 
no idea of a really free interpretation of the Bible.’’ } 


Such was the position of Luther and his German associates. 
They had broken with Rome, and for good reasons; but seem 
to have been appalled at the distance they had made in so 
shoréa time, and at the consequences that were likely to fol- 
low from the principles they had asserted. John Calvin, in 
another quarter, was more bold and radical, but equally 
inconsistent. He was not so good a man as Luther, but more 
intellectual and far-seeing ; and doubtless exerted more influ- 
ence in shaping the Reformation to a triumphant issue, than 
any man of his time. He organized the new movement, and 
put it into a doctrinal and working order. Those who dislike 
his character and theology, acknowledge his transcendent 
genius and powerful influence. But for all this, modern 
Protestantism would have found no friend in John Calvin. 
His theology and views of church government were in deadly 
hostility to freedom of conscience and liberal sentiments. He 
went beyond Luther in his hostility to Rome, as also in his 
bigotry and intolerance. To differ with him in faith, or in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, was to incur his wrath. The 
fire to which he treated his opponents on earth, and the fiercer 
flames to which he consigned their souls in the future, reveal 
the character of the man, and the severity of his principles. 
Opinions of the slightest shade of difference from his own, 
were made statutory offences, punishable by death. Yet he 
was a rigid moralist, as opposed to vice and corruption as to 
heresy. He exercised his despotism conscientiously in behalf 
of the church. Rome was loose in morals, but rigid in faith 
and conformity. Calvin was rigid in both, allowing neither 
liberty nor license. His work was undoubtedly needed in the 
progress of the great reform; but in itself fell far short of 
the ultimate standard of Protestantism. 

1 Leaders of the Reformation, p. 91. 
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And were we to examine the movements in England under 
Henry, and in Scotland under Knox, we should find them 
necessary steps in the pregress of religious liberty, but in 
themselves narrow and bigoted; a mere transfer of authority 
from one church to another, scarcely differing in anything but 
the mode of worship, and the degree of morality. Henry 
was a more rigid and tyrannical head of the church than 
Gregory. His theology was more intolerant, and his reign 
more bloody and cruel. Knox hated the Catholics with only 
ashade more intensity than he did liberty. He built upa 
narrow Calvinistic kirk, with all the objectionable theology of 
Rome, and none of its tender charity and breadth of catholic- 
ity. The Reformation made no perceptible progress in Eng- 
land during the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth and James. The 
danger of going back to Rome did not pass away till after the 
revolution under William. Nor did it then make any positive 
advancement, till the Puritans, worn out with persecution at 
home, resolved to emigrate to the wilds of America, where 
they could rear a church free from the superstitions of Popery, 
and the persecutions of Episcopacy. But even here we meet 
with the same disappointment in the full recognition of Prot- 
estant liberty. The Puritans were among the best men the 
world had ever seen; and we owe tliem a lasting debt of 
gratitude for the purity of their lives, their heroic courage, 
elevation of character, and spirit of self-sacrifice. We honor: 
their devotion to God and the law of conscience, and can: 
partly excuse their errors, as incidental to their age. They 
grew more tolerant, as they lived apart, and forgot the scenes 
and customs of Europe. And if they saw not immediately 
the full breadth of Protestantism, its spirit soon took root. 
under Puritan rule, and New England can boast of the largest. 
liberty of conscience anywhere to be found, in, the Christian, 
world. The spirit of the Puritans was favorable to the devel- 
opment of religious liberty, although their theology and prac- - 
tice were against it; and in spite of the one, the other grew. . 
to maturity. The Puritan Church, as such, could neither. 
comprehend its growing tendency, nor check its progress, . 

NEW SERIES. VOL. VI 12. 
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An independent church, without Pope or Bishop, was poorly 
armed to exercise authority over the human mind and soul. 
The premises of Luther must be pushed to their conclusion. 

Still with all this internal pressure, we must look to the 
guiding hand of Providence for the next great advance in lib- 
eral ideas. We have already seen that the chief defect in the 
Protestant religion, under its different forms, was the absence 
of the spirit of toleration and forbearance. The cause of this 
radical omission was in the unreformed theology of the 
reformers. They repudiated Popes and Hierarchies, but clung 
to false views of God and the nature of man. Their faith 
was lacking in the true spirit of Christianity. The infinite 
goodness of God, and the brotherly relationship of man, had 
not entered into their religious conceptions. Misconceiving 
the divine character, and the purpose of his moral govern- 
ment, they were unable to form just views of his church, and 
the lawful rights of the soul. They must follow after their 
God. How could Luther, Calvin, Henry, Knox, and the 
Puritans, be merciful and tolerant, when the very essence of 
their faith was extracted from a narrow and cruel theology? 
How could they consistently tolerate what they supposed was 
intolerable to the Almighty? And why spare the bodies of 
those whose souls were doomed to eternal burnings? This 
quality of mercy wanting in their creed, the solemn belief 
that God was wrathful and vindictive toward the non-elect, 
was provocative of the bigotry and intolerance of the Protes- 
tant Church. And it was this that blocked the wheels of 
religious progress, until a more liberal element of theology 
appeared. Protestantism waited for the Gospel of liberal 
Christianity. Puritanism could not be liberal and Calvinistic 
at the same time. It claimed to have the truth; and, more- 
over, the right to enforce that truth upon others as the only 
key to salvation. 

But, in the words of John Robinson, the faithful pastor of 
the church in Leyden, “ God had still more light in store for 
his children” ; so after the lapse of a hundred and fifty years 
from the landing at.Plymouth, the spirit of intolerance drove 
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to our shores a man who had embraced, in his theology; the 
very element that was lacking in the Protestant faith. John 
Murray was the first public advocate of God’s free grace, the 
brotherhood of man, and universal salvation. He was an 
obscure man in the world’s estimation, and his advent made 
but little stir among the people. But the influence of his 
ideas has changed the whole tone and spirit of religious 
thought, and given us the most perfect development of reli- 
gious liberty. His sentiments were very obnoxious to the 
popular churches, and subjected him to insult and persecu- 
tion. But the right of private judgment, and the exercise of 
reason and conscience, made him strong against opposition, 
and gave him moral courage to stand up and proclaim his 
glorious message. Other strong and fearless men came to his 
aid. Hosea Ballou and Wm. E. Channing came out in repu- 
diation of Calvinism, advocating liberal views of theology, 
and complete liberty of conscience and speech. The trinity, 
election and reprobation, sacrificial atonement, endless pun- 
ishment, and intolerance, were attacked as unscriptural and 
unreasonable dogmas. A great negative work was done by 
the labors of these and other faithful men; the study of ‘the- 
ology assumed a new interest; conscience and reason were 
elevated to new dignity and quickened to greater activity ; 
thus giving to Protestantism a new impulse in the line of 
development. 

The great controversy thus awakened, evolved the element 
of liberal theology, so necessary to the completeness of the 
Protestant reform. The character of God, the justice of his 
moral government, the rectitude of human nature, the des- 
tiny of man, as seen in the light of a broader interpretation 
of Scripture, and a deeper reading of natural testimony, gave 
new inspiration to life and brighter hopes to the soul. The 
liberal theology emancipated Protestantism from the spirit of 
intolerance, and repudiated the obnoxious dogmas with which 
it was encumbered at the start. It may now press forward to 
the high mark of its calling— the individual freedom of the 
human mind. This development has hitherto been slow and 
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oftentimes uncertain; but it is worth all the suffering and 


anxiety it has cost. This liberty has passed into public 
acknowledgment, and no church or government dares attempt 
to coerce the faith and consciences of men. Still there are to 
be found in some of the older sects slight traces of the old 
feeling of Pharisaic holiness, and the equally obnoxious 
assumption of a moral right to condemn others, growing out 
of the doctrine of election. It will require many years to 
outgrow the deep ingraining of the narrow dogmas of the 
past. As eloquently expressed by Tullock, “It required the 
lapse of many years to make men begin to feel, and it may 
still require the lapse of many more to make them fully feel, 
that they cannot absolutely fix in their feeble symbols the 
truth of God; that it is ever bursting with its own free might 


the old bottles in which they would contain it; and that, con- 
sequently, according to that very law of progress, by which 
all things live, it is impossible to bind the conscience by any 
bands but those of God’s own wisdom, in Scripture, a spirit- 


ual authority addressing a spiritual subject, a teacher, not of 

the letter which killeth, but of the spirit which giveth life.” 
With this concession, Protestantism is clothed with plenary 

authority to rear its own standard ; limited only by the law of 


progress and the wisdom of God, as addressed to his spiritual 
subjects. No creed or church organization, formed by the 
judgment of man, is binding any farther than it embodies the 


spirit of God and the liberty of Christ. And no one has a 
right to check, even by a sneer, the spirit of free inquiry, and 
the most thorough criticism. Protestantism, in its largest 
meaning, claims, not only the right of private judgment in 
the interpretation of Scripture, but the right to judge of the 
claims of Scripture, and to determine its validity and author- 
ity by comparing its contents with the unvarying witness of 
God’s Spirit in his works. In fact, it recognizes the Spirit 
which God has given to man, as the rightful judge of all 
things, and the only power, under God, capable of determin- 
ing what truth is. As said by De Quincy, “It gives him the 
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sublime powers of a Pope in his own conscience, creating him * 
at once into this child and heir of liberty.” ? 

We submit, then, that man is responsible for his faith and 
teaching to no one but God, and his own conscience; and no, 
one has a right to check, even by an opprobrious epithet, the 
daring pioneer of free inquiry. Protestantism demands this 
search, and enjoins upon all teachers an open and honest 
report of what they learn from God’s word and works. The 
time has gone by when King or Priest shall demand of the 


Prophets only smooth and gentle words of popular conform- 


ity; or when the advanced mind of the age will be satisfied 
with a theology that belies the character of God and contra- 
dicts his testimony in the physical universe, simply because it 
is old, and claims to rest upon the letter of the Bible. Free- 
dom, in thought and expression, is essential.to moral progress 


and the development of truth. Why should free inquiry in 
religion be fettered with an iron conservatism any more than 


in science? Philosophy and science depend upon this very 
condition, and could make no advancement without it. Reli- 


gious truth is of the same nature, and demands like treat- 
ment. If we should admit that it is all contained in the 


Scriptures, according to Protestantism, the only way to get at 
it would be by the exercise of reason, compariscn: and criti- 
cism. The danger to religion does not lie in freedom, so 
much as in concealed doubt, and the fear of sectarian men- 
ace. The only way to get at truth in theology,.and its honest 
expression, is, not only to allow of the utmost liberty, but to 
demand its use as the surest evidence of sincerity. 

But in the exercise of such a broad range of liberty, the 
fear of a dangerous radicalism is excited, and the danger of 
encouraging a mischievous scepticism. But infidelity is not 
so much the child of liberty, as of dogmatic despotism. Rad- 
icalism, in its true sense, goes to the root of things, and seeks 
for truth in its original sources. When inspired by loyalty to 
truth, it is not to be feared, but embraced as a duty anda ~ 
privilege. It is logically implied in the philosophy of Protes- 


2 Theological Essays, p. 67. 
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, tantism, and invited by the liberty of Christianity. If it does 
sometimes run into intellectual error, it should not be counted 
a moral offence, and deserving punishment; “as if even the 
highest expressions of the most enlightened dogmatism were 
or could be anything more than the mere gropings after God’s 
immeasurable truth, the mere pebbles by the shore of an 
unnavigable sea, the mere star-dust of the boundless heaven? 
pointing to a light inaccessible and full of glory, which no 
man hath seen, neither indeed can see.” 

Yet with both Catholics and Protestants it is a serious fear 
that freedom leads to scepticism and radical philosophy. But 
with free discussion, scepticism is not a finality; and radical 
philosophy is only the sifting of opinions and the test of pop- 
ular conclusions. We had better have doubt, and even the 
wilful abuses of liberty, than moral cowardice and a timid, 
stupid conformity. The philosopher and critic are not the 
enemies of God and. his truth because they seck to push 
inquiry to its full limits, and probe the cause of mental and 
spiritual phenomena. Protestantism opens this door of oppor- 
tunity, and is fast opening the minds and consciences of men 
to the reception of the ultimate results of honest investiga- 
tion. The false philosophies and disloyal radicalism that 
have sprung up in abuse of this liberty, no more proclaim the 
failure of Protestantism, than the errors and superstitions of 
the church prove that Christianity is a failure. The success 
of Protestantism in opening a wider range of mental and 
spiritual liberty, and in giving birth to the highest conceptions 
of Christian truth, completely overbalances the exceptions 
that have appeared in its name. | 

Again, it is charged by high authority that Protestantism is 
a failure, in that it does not’reach the masses and bring them 
into church relations with religion. Catholicism does reach 
the masses, and on this fact indulges in the pride of superior- 
ity. But in what sense does it reach them! It reaches them 
through the marvellous and superstitious elements of their 
nature. It reaches them on the side of their fears, but not on 
the side of reason and liberty. It has reached the masses in 
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Italy, where, out of twenty-four millions of people, seventeen 
millions are unable to read and write, and where there is an 
ecclesiastic for every two'hundred persons.* It has reached 
the masses in that land for centuries past, depriving them of 
education, freedom, manhood, virtue, and all the blessings of 
modern civilization, except an elaborate ritualism and an 
onerous taxation. Protestantism does not reach the masses 
in church forms, substitutional thought, and mercenary salva- 
tion; but through the public school, universal education, the 
free library, civil liberty, and prosperous industry. This is 
the Gospel of Protestantism to the people, giving them thrift, — 
self-government, and the spirit of voluntary, grateful worship. 
The unchurched Protestant has more of Christianity, more 
moral virtue, than the most devout Romanist. | 

Again, we are reminded from the same source that Protes- 
tantism is a failure, because it leads to division and multiplic- 
ity of sects. Sects in themselves, as they stand in antago- 
nism to each other, are not to be desired, and have a tendency 
to weaken the force of Christianity. But when we look upon 
then as incidental to a wider expression of opinion, and a 
larger range of liberty, as containing in the aggregate a 
greater volume of truth, they are not to be deprecated, by 
any means, as the worst feature in the history of religion. 
They are only the different foci of religious thought, all to be 
included, at last, in one faith and one spirit. Or as expressed 
by Draper : 4 

“Sectarian decomposition, passing forward to its last 
extreme, is the process by which individual mental ‘liberty is 
engendered and maintained. A grand and imposing religious 
unity implies tyranny to the individual; the increasing emer- 
gence of sects gives him increasing latitude of thought — 
with their utmost multiplication, he gains ‘the utmost liberty. 
In this respect, unity and liberty are in opposition; as the 
one diminishes, the other increases. The Reformation broke 
down’ unity; it gave liberty to masses of men grouped 
together in sufficient numbers to insure their success; it is 
now invisibly, but irresistibly, making steps never to be stayed 


until there is an absolute mental emancipation for man.” 
3 Dr. Bellows’ Letters from Europe. 4Intellectual Development of Europe. 
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_ Sects and creeds are only the temporary halting-places of 
religious progress. Each sect cares for, and defends, its own 
little truth, and vainly strives to bring all others to its narrow 
fold, not seeing, in the future of Christianity, the one great 
fold that shall include it, and all others, in the unity of the 
spirit and the bonds of peace. 

Protestantism is doing its legitimate work, and marching 
on to final triumph through the very failures its opponents 
imagine they discover in its process of development. No 
spasmodic revival of Catholicism under Jesuitical manipula- 
tion, nor High Church ritualism, can stay its progress and 
turn the currents of mental and spiritual life back to the 
charnel-house of death. The human race is no longer a 
child to be led by childish things, but has become a man 
demanding the rights and privileges of manhood. Revolu- 
tions do not turn backward. Luther, Robinson, Knox, and 
Murray, were not raised up and sent in vain to preach liberty 
to the captives. Their work has become the inheritance of 
man, and a pledge of his complete enjoyment of all the truth 
and light which God has in store for his children. 


ArTICLE XIII. 
The Fullness of Christ. 


Tue hinge on which the most vital questions in theology, 
and the most earnest religious discussions of our time, all 
turn, is the inspiration, character and authority of Christ. 
The topic is not. new, but old as Christianity itself; yet it 
cannot become obsolete, because it admits of endless new 
applications in the progress of thought and culture, and the 
discussion of it cannot be avoided, but is forced upon us by 
the scientific and defiant scepticism of our time. The nature 
of Christ’s mission, the degree of his authority, the scope and 
extent of his influence, the fullness of his divine perfections 
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and redceming power, comprise the leading points of a sub- 
ject of overshadowing importance at all times, and is now, for 
various reasons, preéminently such. 

We propose in this article to indicate, as distinctly as we 
can in the space at our-command, what we understand to be 
the accepted and settled views of the Universalist Denomina- 
tion on these fundamental questions; to inquire in what the 
fullness of Christ, of which the apostles speak so frequently 
and say so much, consists, and how far it is limited or quali- 
fied. The main particulars will not be dificult to determine. 
Being profoundly sensible of the unerring inspiration and 
infallible authority of the Sacred Scriptures, we shall follow 
their guidance from thé conviction, which grows stronger with 
us as we grow older, that they teach absolute truth without 
intermixture of doctrinal error, and that in ascertaining and 
determining what they teach on the subject in hand we are 
ascertaining and determining what is immutably true. 

If the.e were any doubt in what sense and with what qual- 
ifications we are to understand the statement of Scripture 
that in Christ “dwelt the fullness of the Godhead bodily,” 
we find the doubt resolved by referring to the distinctive 
peculiarities of Christ’s character, and the peculéar ideas and 
bias of the heathen mind. The claims of Christ, as asserted 
by himself and maintained by all his apostles, were foolish- 
ness to the Greeks and a stumbling-block to the Jews. Men 
stumbled at the outset; they mistook the nature and scope of 
his powers and mission; they derogated from his authority 
and honor; they confounded him with the wise men of old, 
or with the fanciful and fictitious beings of their ancient 
mythology, by whose mediation it was believed the govern- 
ment of the world was carried on, and through whose inter- 
cession it was supposed the prayers and offerings of mortals 
would be more acceptable to, and more effectual with, the 
Deity. It was with an evident reference to such views that 
St. Paul says: “ Let no man beguile: you of your reward in a 
Voluntary humility and worshipping of angels, intruding into 
those things which he hath not seen, vaifily puffed up in his 
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fleshly mind, and not holding the Head, from which all the 
body, by joints and bands, having nourishment ministered, 
and knit together, increaseth with the increase of God.” 
Col. ii. 18, 19. 

In this passage, which is but the fragment of a long consec- 
utive argument, such as is common with St. Paul, he pours 
forth his conceptions with a rapidity and force due to his high 
- enthusiasm and to the depth and intensity of his convictions, 
not stopping to measure and define his words and balance his 
periods with the cool deliberation and careful precision of a 
teacher of taste and rhetoric.. His language glows with the 
ardor and vividness of his faith, with a power and spirit 
derived from the mighty truths he was sent to teach. There 
is a certain difficulty, doubtless, to he met with in reading the 
Scriptures, growing out of the inadequacy of human speech 
to convey fully thé sublime and weighty truths with which 
the Bible is freighted, which are too high and broad for full 
comprehension, just as there are stars too remote to be seen 
by the human eye, even when aided by the strongest glasses. 
What the telescope is to the outer eye, the Bible is to the 
inner ; but in neither case are our powers able to fathom: the 
infinite depths which lie before us. 

Two very different conceptions of Christ’s endowments, 
office and character have prevailed in the church; one, exalt- 
ing him out of the sphere of humanity into equality and even 
identity with the Father; the other, reducing him to the ordi- 
nary level of humanity, to one among many good and wise, 
but fallible, men. But neither of these views satisfies us, for 
the reason that neither of them harmonizes with the Scrip- 
tures or the rules of right reasoning; neither of them ade- 
quately explains the peculiar phenomena of Christianity, or 
the spiritual force which runs as from a living and overflow- 
ing fountain of redeeming energy through subsequent times ; 
neither view is consistent with the history of the early apos- 
tles, nor with the light, secondary though it be, which they 
derived from him and shed upon after ages. The position 
and gravity of the sun, even if it were invisible, it would not 
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be difficult for astronomers to determine, approximately, from 
the size, density, orbits and motions of the planets which 
depend upon him and revolve around him. So the endow- 
ments, character and authority of Christ may be deduced 
with tolerable accuracy from the effects which have flowed 
from him, from the influence he exerted over those who 
walked with him familiarly from day to” day and drank most 
deeply of his spirit; who tell us that of his fullness they had 
all received, “‘ even grace for grace.” 

He was not God the Fathef, because that would be a con- 
tradiction, since the infinite cannot be comprehended by the 
finite; but he was the Son of God, the first-born and only- 
begotten Son of God, the beginning of the Creation of God. 
Neither, on the other hand, can human error and imperfection 
be predicated of him. His place in history is altogether. 
exceptional, peculiar, and out of the course of nature. His 
endowments, his mission, his relations to humanity, and his 
official functions, do not admit of classification, but he formed 
, an order sui generis. He was truly God, so far forth as God 
can be manifested in the flesh, under finite conditions, and be 
embodied in a human form. He was also truly man, but 
exalted to the top of the scale, exemplifying the utmost possi- 
bilities of power, wisdom, purity, virtue and grace inherent 
in human nature ; bearing a character truly divine in its spot- 
less purity, and truly human in its mode of development. 
Or, to state the fact in another form, there was in him a full- 
ness of all communicable divine attributes as well as of all 
properly human sympathies, affections and graces. If we are 
asked to explain this in a scientific way, and on philosophical 
grounds, we humbly confess that we can neither explain nor 
comprehend what we yet, on the strength of competent evi- 
dence, undoubtingly accept as a fact of history, and can only 
say with the Apostle: ‘“ Without controversy, great is the 
mystery of godliness: God was manifest in the flesh, justified 
in the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, and received up into glory.” I Tim. 
iii. 16. St. Paul declares that “It pleased the Father that in 
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him should all fullness dwell” (Col. i. 19), referring the ori- 
gin and fullness of Christ’s powers to the good pleasure of 
God; and with this explanation we are content as the best we 
can get. And in that fullness of divine wisdom and love, as 
well as of human sympathy, which dwelt in him, there is laid 
the foundation for a rational faith which does not stagger 
human reason, and for a confiding, sympathetic love such ‘as 
he demands of us, and which can be given only to one who 
was made in the likeness of human flesh, and tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin. 

Theologians, for the sake of distinctness and convenience, 
have classified the attributes of Deity thus: his self-existence, 
unity, omnipresence, omnipotence, immutability and eternity, 
have been called his natural attributes; his knowledge and 
wisdom have been denominated intellectual, and his holiness, 
justice, goodness and mercy, moral attributes. 

_ Now while all these divine perfections act jointly and insep- 
arably in the worlds of matter and of mind, yet they are 
plainly distinguishable in thought, and it is the last-named or 
moral attributes of Deity only that could possibly be fully 
manifested in a finite, dépendent, human form. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of two self-existent, omnipotent, supreme 
Deities. The assumption of one Almighty, All-wise Being, 
necessarily excludes the idea of any other. Hence we infer 
that only the moral attributes of Deity — his holiness, justice, 
goodness and love—could be manifested in Christ. This 
limitation is necessarily implied in the Scriptures, even where 
it is not expressly stated. Jesus Christ is never in the Scrip- 
tures called God, without qualification, but ever, consistently, 
the Son of God, the man approved of God, God manifest in 
the flesh. The idiom of the Hebrew allowed lawgivers and 
magistrates to be called gods. In this sense, and a fortior2, 
Jesus may be called god. Yet he called himself but the Son 
of God. And when the Jews charged him with the blas- 
phemy of making himself God, he replied to their false accu- 
sation and silenced their cavils by the following argument: 
“Tf he called them gods, unto whom the word of God came, 
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and the Scripture cannot be broken; say ye of Him whom 
the Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, Thou blas- 
phemest, because I said, I am the Son of God?’ John x. 
35, 36. And when it is said by St. Paul that Christ is before 
all things, and that by him all things consist, there is an 
implied reference to the new and spiritual creation, the Chris- 
tian Dispensation, of which he is indeed constituted the chief 
and head, but not interfering at all with his subordination to 
the Father, nor encroaching on his sovereign prerogatives. 
‘“‘My Father is greater than I.” “‘ My Father is greater than 
all.” ‘There is none that doeth good save one, that is God.” 
“Of that day [of Jerusalem’s overthrow] knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father.” John x. 29, xiv. 25, Luke viii. 19, Mark 
xili., 02. ' 

It thus appears that while Jesus claims that whatever he 
said and did was divine, because God spoke and wrought 
through him, yet he as explicitly disclaims supreme divine 
honors. By ascribing to him a fullness of grace and truth, a 

- fullness of powers relative to the object of his mission, an 
ability to save to the uttermost those who come to God 
through him, and to carry out the purpose of God to recon- 
cile all things unto himself, the sacred writers maintain per- 
fect consistency and harmony in all their representations. 
They preserve the identity of Christ from confusion, and do 
not add discord, contradiction and absurdity to the mystery of 
incomprehensibleness which belongs to all the works and ways: 
of God. They do not confound and ignore the immutable 
distinction existing in the nature of things between Father 
and Son, Creator and creature, Infinite and finite. Christ is 
Immanuel, or God with us, the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person; or, in the lan- 
guage of John’s Gospel (i. 14), “full of grace and truth.” 
These scriptural expressions come as near setting forth the 
reality and peculiarity of his nature and office as any that can 
be devised, and they offer no violence to reason. if they do 
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not enable us to understand the subject fully, we must lay it 
to the account of its inherent difficulty and infinite depth. 1 


Again, the fullness of Christ’s powers is seen in the ample 
provision made in the Gospel for the spiritual needs of man- 


kind. And it is to be specially noted that Christianity in all 
its principles, precepts and multiform operations carries us 


back to Judea, to Jerusalem, to Calvary and the cross, to 
Christ’s life and person. It is the fruit of the seed which he 


planted, of principles of truth and righteousness which he 
exemplified and embodied in his life. To know Christianity 
is to know him. To feel his influence in our hearts, molding, 
our tempers, elevating our aims, lifting us above sensual pur- 
suits and pleasures, and filling us with holy love and peace — 
this is salvation and eternal life. To be brought into loving 
contact and communion with his spirit, is to be reconciled to 
God and to enter into the kingdom of heaven. And the con- 
verse of this is true, viz., that to be faithful to Christianity is 
to be faithful to him, loyal to him, bound to him in hearty 


allegiance, in personal love and devotion. Christianity does 
not contradict nature or reason, though it transcends both. 
As Martineau says: 


“Tt is a religion eminently natural, eradicating no indige- 
nous affection of the mind, distorting no primitive moral sen- 
timent, but simply consecrating the obligations proper to our 
nature, and taking up with a divine voice the whispers, 
scarcely articulate before, of the conscience within us. In 
this deep harmony with our inmost consciousness of duty 
resides the true power of our religion. It subdues and gov- 
erns our hearts as a wise conqueror the empire he has won ; 
not by imposing a system of strange laws, but by arming with 
higher authority and administering with more resolute pre- 
cision the laws already recognized and revered.” 


We say, therefore, that there is a full and complete provis- 
ion made by the religion of Christ to meet all human needs, 


1 Neander says: “ Christ, with all his divine elevation, was like unto man in all 
things but sin, and sympathized, unutterably, with all purely human feelings.’’ 

** Christ partook of all purely human feelings, and was therefore subject to the alter- 
nations which the outward circumstances tended to produce.” (Life of Christ. 
New York, 1858. pp. 405, 420.) 
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and a capacity to keep pace with all human progress. It 
comprehends all moral and spiritual truth, both that which 


was original with him and that which was adopted by him 


from other teachers and prior revelations. Many truths are 


properly enough called Christian, though they were not such 
originally nor exclusively, but held in common by Jew, 
Mohammedan and Pagan, and even belonged to natural reli- 
gion ; yet they are properly called Christian, because deriving 
a new sanction and authentication from the light shed on 
them by the Gospel; just as there are gold and silver coins 
circulating among us not the product of our own mines, nor 
originally issued from our own exchequer, yet, having been 
weighed and valued, they pass current with us for their 
intrinsic worth, just as readily as if they were coined at our 
own mint, and were stamped with our own national emblem 
and superscription. So the truths of natural religion are 
taken up, sanctioned, and incorporated into the body of Chris- 
tianity ; such as the self-existence, unity and spirituality of 
God, his infinite wisdom, power and goodness, the duty of all 
men to love him supremely. Now all these principles were 
taught to the Jews most explicitly and emphatically, and 
enforced under the most impressive and awful sanctions, long 
ages before Christ appeared in the flesh; but, being recog- 
nized and taught by him, are doubtless to be considered essen- 
tial to the Christian system, essential as a link in a chain or 
a segment to a circle, essential to the validity and integrity of 
the Christian system, each in its place and in relation to other 
truths ; for the Gospel is so perfect and harmonious in all its 
parts that the admission of one of its elements necessarily 
involves all the rest. 

The fullness and perfection of Christianity as ultimate 
truth, not to be outgrown, superseded, nor improved upon, is 
not perhaps obvious at a superficial glance, because it has 
always been under a cloud and partially obscured by the 
human error and corruption with which it has been combined. 
. How true to the facts was that parable of Christ in which he 
likened his religion to leaven which a woman hid in three 
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measures of meal. To illustrate our thought and fortify our 
position, we quote a passage from Isaac Taylor : 


“If the ancient church was benefitted by no interpositions 
more direct than those which in every age have maintained 
truth and piety from utter extinction, then we must believe 
that in coming, as it did suddenly and without the aid of any 
experience, into contact with the most prodigious evils, it at 
once imparted an impulse and admitted an impulse, or, as we 
say in mechanics, action and reaction were equal. Did Chris-’ 
tianity encounter the rigid,-punctilious, self-righteous pietism 
of the Jew? In the collision, the Judaism of. those of the 
Hebrew race who embraced the Gospel gave way to some 
extent and was Christianized, and in return Christianity, as 
they understood it, was Judaized. Or did Christianity meet 
the vain philosophy and Platonism of the speculative Greek ? 
It did so; and the doctrines of Christ and of Plato thence- 
forward were intimately blended. Did Christianity impinge 
on human society then debauched in a most extraordinary 
degree? It did so; and with a violent revulsion it distorted 
its own principles of virtue in an equally extreme degrce. 
_ Finally, did the religion of the New Testament, rational, spir- 

itual and pure, confront the degrading superstitions of the 
pagan world? It did so; and on this ground, while it bore a 
clear testimony against the doctrines and flagitious practices 
of idolatry, yet merged itself in the boundless superstition of 
the times, as a system of fear, spiritual servitude, formality, 
scrupulosity, outward magnificence of worship, mystery, arti- 
fice and juggle. Such were the antagonistic principles in 
contending with which the holy religion of Christ triumphed 
in each instance, and in each was trampled upon; it con- 
quered and was conquered ; it diffused light and health, and 
admitted darkness and confusion. Nevertheless, the times 
of regeneration actually came. Forgetting the things which 
were behind, and returning ence again to the long-buried 
Scriptures, the truth began to regain its vitality, and amid a 
‘thousand reverses lives and prepares herself to occupy the 
world.” 2 


Well does this writer say “ occupy the world” in due time, 
for what is this but another way of saying that God hath put 
all things under the feet of Christ? ‘ And though we see not 


yet all things put under him, yet we see Jesus, who was made 
2 Ancient-History of Christianity, p. 186. 
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a little lower than the angels, for the suffering of death 
crowned with glory and honor, that he by the grace of God 
should taste death for every man.” Heb. ii. 8, 9. This 
prophecy is in process of fulfillment, and the progress of his 
kingdom in the past'is an augury of its success and triumph 
in the future. The ground of our confidence is that ‘‘ we see 
Jesus’’ endowed with all the fullness of God, able to accom- 
plish the work on which he was sent. We see him an organ- 
izing, regenerating, spiritual force in the world. We hear 
him say, speaking from the cominanding height of spiritual 
intuition and immediate divine inspiration, “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father also. I am in the Father and 
the Father in me. The words that I speak unto you, I speak 
not of myself, but the Father that dwelleth in me he doeth . 
the works. Believe me that I am in the Father and the 
Father in me; or else believe me for the very works’ sake.” 
John xiv. 9-11. 

Now what men need most of all is to have the wisdom, the 
grace and the truth of God as exemplified and embodied in 
Christ placed and kept distinctly and vividly and constantly 
before them ; to have a sentiment of loyalty to him awakened 
in their hearts and made dominant there, subordinating to 
one divine ideal of goodness and purity, to one Lord and Mas- 
ter in whom that ideal was incarnated, all the sentiments and 
faculties of the soul. When St. Paul speaks of the righteous- 
ness which is by faith, and exalts it so far above the righteous- 
ness which is by the works of the law, we apprehend that he 
was speaking of an inward principle of vital godliness which 
is good for all time against self-sufficient boasting, spiritual 
pride, philosophical egotism, and the cold, thin morality of 
mere outward decorum which has no root in the vital centre 
of our being. We appreliend that he was exposing end 
rebuking an error which belongs to all ages and countries. 
“The word is nigh thee,” he says to the boasting, doubting 
Jew, “even in thy mouth and in thy heart, the word of faith 
which we preach, that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth: 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt: confess in thine heart that God: 

NEW SERIES. VOL. VI. 18 
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hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession #s made to salvation.” Rom. x. 8-10. 
Here is pointed out the mode in which the truth and grace of 
Christ are made available and his salvation realized. It is by 
faith in his name; by believing with the heart, and with the 
whole heart and mind and strength, that we become partakers 
of his divine virtue and saving grace. The author of Ecce 
Homo has said: “ How do men become, for the most part, 
pure, generous, humane? By personal, not by logical, influ- 
ences. Of these two influences—that by reason and that of 
living example — Christ chose the last. He gathered all men 
into a common relation to himself, and demanded that each 
should set him on the pedestal of his heart, giving a lower 
place to all other objects of worship, to father and mother, to 
husband and wife. In Aim should the loyalty of all hearts 
centre, he should be their. pattern, their authority and Judge.” 
p- 118. Loyalty to him is the becoming badge of our order, 
the watehword of the conquering hosts in the spiritual war- 
fare in which we are engaged, the measure of our influénce 
and the test of our Christian faith and character. Is it nar- 
row, unphilosophical, unesthetic? Nay, but the order of the 
highest nobility on earth — that of God’s elect. 

It is doubtless true that in early Christian ages the senti- 
ment of personal loyalty to Christ was disturbed and exag- 
gerated by the influence of pagan philosophy ; that it took an 
exceptional and perverted form, and got mystified in meta- 
physics, from which the church has been struggling to free itself. 
The church was then, we might say, in its perihelion passage, 
and liable to be drawn into the sun and extinguished in his 
burning beams. The Church of Rome has fossilized in this 
tendency. Now, however, it would seem rather as if some 
churches, acting on the rule that the farthest from Rome the 
nearest right, were in their aphelion passage, wandering in 
very eccentric orbits, the centrifugal force being in the ascen- 
dant; and many Christians seem to be trying how far they 
can go from the sun without losing his attraction. In the 
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reaction from unquestioning faith and indiscriminate adoration 
towards the opposite extreme, Christ’s glory is somewhat 
obscured, his supernatural effulgence has "suffered an eclipse, 
and the human side of his character becomes more and more 
exclusively the object of importance in the consciousness of 
large’masses in Christendom. But the attempt, so often 
made, to separate faith from character, theology from religion, 
Christianity from its “author and finisher,” always disas- 
trously fails. It is impossible to. preserve the tone and spirit 
of Christianity without renouncing the pride of learning and 
ef opinion, as well as the pride of birth, of caste and of 
power, and taking upon us the yoke of Christ, learning of 
him and imitating his meekness and lowliness. of heart. 
With all his vast powers he humbled himself, and became 
obedient even unto death upon the cross, making humility a 
cardinal virtue. As well may the logician hold the conclu- 
sion of his argument independently of the premises, or the 
architect despise mathematics when seeking for strength, 
durability and beauty in his structures, or the navigator 
ignore astronomy in sailing his vessel, as the Christian neg- 
lect the doctrines and principles of the Gospel. It is the 
glory of the Christian faith that it interests and enlists the 
whole intellectual man and satisfies at once the understanding 
and the heart. Divinity as a science is doubtless often enough 
grossly, and always, in some degree, misapprehended ; but 
that is a reason for more diligent inquiry, not for a supine, 
incurious, incredulous, indifferent spirit. That bodes evil. 
Christ’s truth makes us free, indeed, but it is the freedom of 
a loving, loyal, faithful citizen and subject, not that of a rebel 
and alien. The yoke of Christ’s authority is but the obliga- 
tion to obey God’s holy law, and well therefore did Jesus say 
that his yoke was easy and his burden light, because in obedi- 
ence to his precepts we find the true activity and true rest of 
our souls; true rest, because true activity. His law is a law 
of liberty, indeed, but none the less a law, and in confessing 
him before men, and bowing the knee to him, we find the 
truest and largest freedom possible to man, to whom there is 
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no freedom that can long endure or conduce to his highest 
good except as it is under the restraint of law. The homage 
which Christ asks hte asks as of right, and on the ground that 
men should honor the Son even as they honor the Father, 
because it pleased the Father that in him should all fullness 
dwell; all fullness, that is, of moral power and spiritual 
grace. In thus honoring him ‘and walking ‘in obedience to 
him we are acting up to the highest ideal of excellence, we 
are obeying the central attraction of the universe, and are in 
unison and harmony with the eternal law. The dread of los- 
ing one’s intellectual independence by a loyal faith in, and 
allegiance to, the personal Christ, and wearing his name, is a 
suggestion of that seducing spirit which stands at every man’s 
right hand. to tempt, to flatter and deceive. “He that com- 
eth to God must believe that he is, and is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him.” “But now God commandeth all 
men everywhere to repent, because he hath appointed a day 
in which he will judge men by Jesus Christ, and hath com- 
mitted all judgment unto the Son, in whom dwelt the fullness 
of divine grace and truth, immaculate purity, impartial benev- 
olence, and infallible authority. 

When the fullness of Christ’s powers is denied, and his 
character reduced to the natural level, what have we left of 
Christianity that is worthy of confidence and respect? Are 
not its essential features changed, and the integrity of its 
founder destroyed, unless we admit his whole career to be out 
of, and above, the natural order? Nobody, it seems to. us, 
can doubt that there was a first man created at some time in 
the illimitable past. And if it be denied, as indeed it. is by 
some philosophers, that there was any special act of creation 
in the case of the first man, and if it be assumed that he 
arose by. natural evolution from a brute, yet even in that case 
there must have been a first man, or a point of time when the 
brute ceased to be such, and. took on the distinctive human 
characteristics, which, since the historic. period, have formed 
an insuperable. bar to any farther development. of brutehood 
into manhood. But what less than a special act of creative 
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power, what less than a manifest and astounding miracle, how 
much out of the range of known law, must such an event 
have been, and referable solely to the will*of God, because for 
thousands of years of human history we have no knowledge 
or record of any, even the least, tendency in any of the lower 
animals either to become man or to abandon their place in 
the scale of brute creation. “So far as there is any evidence 
in the case, the distinction between man and brute is immu- 
table, and the chasm that separates them is impassable. It is 
at any rate very clear that man’s existence and origin can be 
accounted for only by a miracle, a direct act of creative 
power and wisdom. And though we see only unvarying law 
and routine in the production of men, who can doubt an ori- 
ginal miracle, transcending all known law, in man’s first 
appearance on earth? In fact, the continuation of any race 
of creatures by law or natural evolution is but the continued 
effect and proof of an original miracle, referable solely to the 
will of God. So Christianity, as it exists and operates, mov- 
ing and molding human society, is but the continued effect 
and cumulative proof of the supernatural inspiration and 
power of its author; so that we have a standing demonstra- 
tion before our eyes of the original miracle. Law may be 
defined as a rule of action or an order of sequence, and in 
any case it implies a Lawgiver, and is but the expression of 
his will. A law of nature is the method or rule by which the 
forces of nature operate. A miracle must be presumed at the 
start, to introduce the new order, to originate the forces, 
which, taking their spring from Christ’s life and ministry, are 
operating in the world. Christianity professes to have been 
cradled in miracle; and to deny that Christ’s ministry was 
begun, continued and consummated in a special display of 
supernatural power, is to destroy, or at least ignore, the mold 
in which his religion was cast. ‘ He was declared to be the 
Son of God with power according to the spirit of holiness, by 
the resurrection from the dead.” Rom. i. 4. 

To set aside the supernatural element in Christ’s character 
and save his purity and honor as a man, is all in vain. How 
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came his religion to establish itself and to acquire such force 
on the very spot where he was slain, and how came it to be 
so wrought into the belief, the affections, and the institutions 
of all the strongest and most enlightened nations as it is 
to-day, notwithstanding all the causes which obstruct its 
progress ; nay, to ask the simpler question, How came it to 
exist at all, to survive its founder’s death, except in the pre- 
cise way narrated by the Evangelists ? 

Consider the power which the Gospel has developed in 
molding the sentiments and manners of mankind, in over- 
throwing idolatry, in enlarging and strengthening human sym- 
pathy, in raising before the human mind a higher standard of 
duty and a holier object of worship, in revealing the native 
dignity, capacity and worth of human nature, in directing 
and concentrating the energies of all men in the work of 
enlightening the-ignorant, raising up the down-trodden, and 
redeeming the lost. It may not be easy to apportion out to 
Christianity, to commerce, and to various other agencies, their 
precise relative degree of influence on human civilization and 
improvement, but Christianity vindicates its author’s claims 
to more than human wisdom and authority, by its intrinsic 
excellence and benign results, by its historic development, 
and by the vast and beneficent sway it has exercised on 
human society. And what is the mainspring of the mighty 
movement which has propagated itself through eighteen cen- 
turies of Christian history? What is the source of the 
omnipotent energy of the Gospel? Is it to be attributed to 
an unaided Jewish peasant and his handful of men chosen 
out of the humblest classes, without having recourse to any- 
thing more extraordinary than usually belongs to the sayings 
and doings of such men? Are events so stupendous attribu- 
table to no higher cause than that? Let him believe this who 
can! Well did Christ’s contemporaries ask the pregnant 
question: “From whence hath this man these things? And 
what wisdom is this which is given unto him that even such 
mighty works are wrought by his hands?” Mark vi. 2. On 
natural grounds there is no explanation of the rise of our 
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religion that is tenable. We have not reached the secret of 
its power until we have traced it back to the fullness of divine 
powers which dwelt in Christ, until we have seen that God 
‘‘oave not the Spirit by measure unto him.” 

If we are called on to give a proper definition of a miracle 
which will give satisfaction to sceptics of high and low degree, 
we should probably fail. But we know of no better way to 
define a miracle than to recite the facts themselves; such as 
foreseeing and foretelling future events with precision and 
with accuracy; turning water into wine without the aid of 
any artificial or any natural process ; healing the sick, curing 
leprosy, palsy, deafness, blindness and insanity without medi- 
cine and without delay; feeding thousands of people without 
bread ; suspending the law of gravity at will, and making the 
dead to live with a word, independently of all known laws 
and ail natural power. To say that all these things were not 
truly miracles, but only novelties to the men of a credulous, 
unscientific turn of mind, wonders wrought by means of some 
occult laws or secret arts now unknown, is only equivalent to 
a verbal denial, but a virtual confession of the miracles, 
because it is an admission of the facts coupled with an 
assumption of knowing what is unknown, viz., the hidden 
law, and so it is simply alleging our ignorance as an explana- 
tion of a stupendous act of divine creative power. A faith 
which admits Christ’s miraculous control over nature jis far 
more modest, consistent and rational than such arrogant, defi- 
ant and all-assuming scepticism. ‘ Ye believe in God, believe 
also in me,” says Christ. How can a man, standing in the 
light of the Gospel revelation, believe in God, and disbelieve 
in Jesus Christ, the representative and ambassador of God, in 
whom dwelt the fullness of grace and truth! How can we 
give credit and respect to an earthly government, say to that 
of Queen Victoria, and at the same time withhold respect 
from its accredited agent. and minister plenipotentiary, who, 
for the purposes of his mission, is clothed with full powers, 
even with the attributes of sovereignty! It is not a technical 
or metaphysical question, not one of minor importance, but 
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goes to the root of our allegiance to the King of kings and 
Lord of lords. “He that receiveth not me,” says Christ, 
“receiveth not him that sent me.” “He that hateth me, 
hateth my Father also.” 

If there be a question raised as to the truth of the records, 
then we ask whether it be possible or supposable that the reli- 
gion of Christ started and has thriven.and spread until now 
on a vain and unreal assumption? This seems to us so great 
an improbability as to be more miraculous than anything 
recorded of Christ. How but by a miracle did it come to 
pass that Christ made converts, that his religion was estab- 
lished, and has since gone on conquering and to conquer, and 
how is it that with every successive century and every turn in 
human affairs it still gathers new strength and achieves a 
wider triumph, mitigating despotisms, molding the policy of 
States, enlightening the darkened understandings of men, 
leavening the public conscience with its own divine spirit, and 
correcting public manners by its purity? To admit that 
Christ was a good man, and yet discredit his supernatural cre- 
dentials and deny his miraculous inspiration (different both 
in degree and in kind from that of Plato, Shakspeare, Bacon), 
is an absurdly inconsistent hypothesis; for how can a good 
man practice an imposition on his disciples, palm off a false 
pretense on the world, and on a fictitious assumption of super- 
human power and authority rear a permanent and triumphant 
church? But naturalism, or deism, or whatever it is to be 
called, fails to account for the influence Christ is exerting on 
the world, and it does not honor, at all, Him who said, “I 
and my Father are one”; “I am in the Father and the 
Father in me”; “The Father who dwelleth in me, he doeth 
the works.” Only an extraordinary and altogether excep- 
tional elevation of character could justify such language. 
And only such faith as that of Peter, who said to his Master, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God” (Matt. 
xvi. 16), could account for the redeeming energy of the Gos- 
pel, or furnish a lasting foundation for a Christian church. 
In such a faith as that of St. Peter do we find the true unit- 
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ing principle of the Christian church, which is the spiritual 
body of which Christ is the head, and those who stand on this 
ground and acknowledge this faith, whatever incidental diver- 
sities and discrepancies may exist among them, stand on com- 
mon ground and move on converging lines all leading to 
Christ, and to God, the Father of lights and source of truth. 
To deny the fullness of Christ’s divine powers and authority, 
is to deny the most fundamental thing in Christianity, and to 
travel on diverging lines that lead off into vacuity, uncer- 
tainty and infidelity. . 

It is on the ground of Christ’s perpetual presence, influence 
and authority in the church, as a perennial fountain of spirit- 
ual life, as we conceive, that he claims our homage. It is in 
consequence of his divine fullness that he becomes an inspir- 
ing, elevating influence in the world, and a Saviour in all 
nations, and to the end of time, of all who receive his truth 
and believe his word. ‘God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” II Cor. iv. 6. 

Contemplate Jesus Christ in all the course of his earthly 
ministry, and if the record is true, if it is not an imposition 
on human credulity, a mockery of human hopes, an insult to 
human reason, and a violation of all the laws of historic 
development — nay, if Christ is to be believed at all, then 
God was in him as he was never in any other since the world 
began ; and he was in him for the sublime and beneficent pur- 
pose mentioned by St. Paul: “ Having made peace by the 
blood of the cross, by him to reconcile all things unto him- 
self.” The fullness of Christ means fullness of redemption. 
As Neander says: “ His spiritual agency is coeval with the 
world’s history.” And if there be any force or truth in 
Scripture, he must reign until he hath put all enemies under 
his feet; until he hath put down all rule, and all authority 
and power. In this glorious consummation he will exemplify 
the fullness of his saving power. 

How explicit and emphatic the sacred writers are on this 
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head it is unnecessary to say. And Paul, as he looks forward 
to the end of Christ’s reign, and predicts its decisive results, 
carries the reader along the heights of spiritual contempla- 
tion, presenting Christ before us in the fullness -of his divine 
perfections and redeeming power, nor does he suffer us to for- 
get the practical uses of his doctrine nor the common needs 
of our daily life, but enforces the duties imposed by the Chris- 
tian faith and the practical influence of the truth on the 
hearts and lives of believers. All these points are touched as 
with a pencil of light, and the characteristic principles of 
Christianity are condensed into the compass of a few words: 
*¢ For it pleased the Father that in him should all fullness 
dwell. And having made peace by the blood of the cross, by 
him to reconcile all things unto himself; by him, I say, 
whether they be things in earth or things in heaven. And 
you that were sometime alienated and enemies in your minds 
by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled in the body of his 
flesh through death, that he might present you holy, and 
unblamable, and unreprovable, in his sight, if ye continue in 
the faith grounded and settled, and be not moved away from 
the hope of the Gospel.” Col. i. 19-23. 

Those who are baptized into Christ are baptized into his 
death. ‘The death of Christ was the hour of his supreme tri- 
umph ; then did he display the fullness of divine love; then, 
when he seemed to the world to have signally failed, to have 
been ignominiously defeated in his mission, he began to reign 
in power and glory. He now lives and reigns by spiritual 
influence, and it is manifest what sort of persons his subjects 
must be. They must own a celestial reign, must exhibit the 
Gospel spirit. The informing, pervading, life-giving element 
of their character must be holy love, in conformity to the pre- 
cept and example of Him who said, “ By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another”; of Him who went about doing good to the bodies 
and souls of men, and made this spirit of disinterested love 
the distinctive badge and bond of his church. And all who 
have been baptized into this spirit can truly say with St. 
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John, “Of his fullness have all we received, and grace for 
grace.” It thus appears that the fullness of Christ is of such 
a character, of such qualities, that all his faithful disciples 
may participate in it. As we read in Eph. iii. 17-19: “ May 
Christ dwell in your hearts by faith, that ye being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height, and 
to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye 
may be filled with all the fullness of God.” The divine testi- 
monies all centre here. “He that loveth is born of God and 
knoweth God.” “ Hold fast the form of sound words 

in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus,” 

The love of God as exemplified in Christ is not an emascu- 
‘lated principle of mere blind tenderness, not an indiscriminate 
impulse of love without regard to the character and worth of 
its objects. We read of the fierceness of God’s anger against 
the wicked, and of the wrath of the Lamb; by which expres- 
sions we understand the condemnatory operation of the divine 
law upon transgressors. The law of God always takes the 
form of severity against such as sin against him. In this, as 
in all other respects, Christ correctly images forth the fullness 
of God’s moral perfections. 

Finally, we would suggest that to every one, who is truly 
Joined to Christ by a living faith, and who lives in communion 
with his Spirit, there is a fullness of hope and peace. In the 
chequered scenes of life man needs the assurance which 
Christ gives of the Father’s good pleasure. In the cheering 
light thrown by the Gospel over human life and destiny, in 
the bright and -joyous hope it imparts to those who walk by 
faith in the Son of God and in the prospective triumphs of 
his kingdom, there is abundant consolation for those that 
mourn. When sickness comes with its weariness and its 
pains, when death takes the beloved, “ leaving heart and home 
alike desolate, and plucking all the beauty and glory from the 
earth and sky,” then Christ and his Gospel afford strength, 
guidance and comfort to those, and only those, “ who believe 
according to the working of God’s mighty power which he 
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wrought in Christ when he raised him from the dead and set 
him at his own right hand in the heavenly places, far above | 
all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and 
every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in 
that which is to come, and put all things under his feet, and 
gave him to be head over all things to the church, which is 
his body, the fullness of him that filleth all in all.” Eph. 
i. 19-23. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Our Nation, and Statesmanship. 


THe American Statesman who is not both conservatively 
Radical and radically Conservative does not come up to the 
full stature of statesmanship involved in our distinctive prin- 
ciple of nationality. Indeed we may say wise statesmanship, 
in whatever relation as to national character, must surely 
embrace these two poles, as the conjugal centre of its revolu- 
tions. If it does not, it will inevitably prove itself narrow 
and partial; unbalanced conservatism being sure to deny 
essential progress in endeavors: for immediate order, and so 
prove itself oppressively arbitrary ; and unbalanced radicalism 
being equally sure to controvert essential order, through 
unbridled or licentious freedom. What but this can explain 
the civil commotions and conflicts that have prevailed in all 
the past of human history? The two movements are sure to 
exist and act in human affairs; and they cannot act there 
with immediate beneficent results unless they are truly conju- 
gated, and they can never be thus conjugated excepting 
through the individual mind. Public acts and institutions 
are sure to reflect individual states and conditions of culture. 
If, therefore, public endeavors. and institutional forms be 
found conflicting and partial, there is conclusive proof that 
individual statesmanship is equally partial and unsettled upon 
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a true spherodic principle that excludes nothing, but accepts 
and converts all in beneficent use. 

Civil commotions, then, are due, not to an insufficiency in 
God’s providence, but to immature or unfulfilled conditions 
on the part of man, who, as a subject of growth, must first 
be partial, ere he can be universal in conceptions and powers, 
The immediate and dwarfing mistake seems to be that of 
accepting and resting in the imbecility of childhood, or the 
turbulence and partiality of youthhood, instead of pressing 
onward to the power and fullness of mature manhood. 
Wherefore, our great national need to-day is statesmanship 
vitalized and empowered by precisely this integral excellence 
in human attainment. Let this need be supplied, and instead 
of angry and destructive storms dashing the mad surges upon 
breakers, carrying down fleets of precious freight, our national 
argosies will sail securely from port to port with no unduo 
press of canvass or tugging of helmsmen. With it, as the 
authority of our legislation, attempts at progress will never 
be so untempered and exclusive as to endanger institutions 
and subvert order; nor institutions so immobile, ponderous 
and fixed as to imperil healthy progress. It is sure to make 
a clear discrimination of means and ends, giving both due 
sway and orderly relation.’ In shaping means it will never 
permit the end to be overlooked nor compromised in the least 
degree, nor the means to be overleaped or perverted in eager- 
ness to grasp the end. It will be conservative enough to 
command a faithful observance of all the toils and sacrifices 
requisite to planting and patient cultivation; and radical 
enough to insist that there shall be no expense of any kind, 
no sacrifice of weary and painful cultivation, not surely dic- 
tated by prospective interests located in the harvest. 

There can be no question but the statesmanship of our 
nation has proved itself decidedly partial and incompetent. in 
these.respects. No one mind has clearly fulfilled the great 
demands, and. so exhibited the spherodic form requisite to 
build up, peaceably and securely, to the end.. Each has been 
either decidedly and. exclusively. conservative, or equally radi- 
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cal or progressive; never both, upon truly reconciling terms. 
Hence, legislative action has constantly exhibited more or less 
of partisan strife and bitter conflict, wherein both were in 
some respects wrong and in some respects right. Majestic 
intellectual power, masterly executive tact and scholastic 
attainments, have been mostly frittered away and compara- 
tively lost, consequently, when they should have been applied 
to evolve, urge and execute methods of positive construction 
consistent with the principles involved and the end designed. 
The radical element demanded the unqualified and imme- 
diate institution of all that was logically inherent to our 
national system ; at least so far as it was competent to appre- 
hend. Hence it impatiently plunged headlong over the requi- 
site qualifying means. On tlie other hand, distinctive Con- 
servatism aimed to make all institutions arbitrary and perma- 
nent, under the conviction that authority was the sole bond 
of order; and so denied both the right and power of advance 
to complete the results. Thus, as isolated powers, one tended 
to stagnation and decay, and the other dashed with eager 
impetuosity onward towards the abyss that is.sure to liberty 
when void of central law. The two half-spheres— unpoised 
upon a central principle alike important to both, and revolving 
in opposite directions with unequal momentum — were sure 
to clash and despoil, instead of serving each other, as they 
would when properly adjusted. } 
The difficulty seems mostly to have proceeded from a mis- 
apprehension of the conditions of our national existence. 
Instead of regarding our national structure as a form of 
growth or national development, germinally planted in incip- 
ient institutional forms, to be developed into a fullness of 
power and excellence competent to actualize all that was 
involved in the seed and planting, upon a scale so grand as to 
house and feed the nations and peoples of the world, it was 
regarded as fully matured by the labors of the patriot Fathers. 
Hence the only endeavor was to occupy and use; one party 
contending for unqualified, universal use according to the 
broad terms announced in our platform of universal freedom 
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and equality of citizenship; the other, seeing various insur- 
mountable objections to the immediate and unqualified appli- 
cation of these principles in government, contending and 
denying; and thus the two elements were nearly at dead-lock 
from the first. The votaries of neither counted upon growth 
and change in institutions, according to the wisdom of a clear 
prescience. Hence, whatever change in institutions occurred, 
came by sheer compulsion, as from time to time experimental 
endeavor was forced to modify or renew to avert evident 
catastrophe. 

A clear conception of our lofty national destiny must. be 
the inspiring and illuminating centre of all truly constructive 
American statesmanship. And while abolishing the fallacious 
conception of our national structure as being complete from 
the beginning, only needing proper occupancy and use, it 
must totally change the vase of all important legislative oper- 
ations. 

The difference is this: Regarding our national structure as 
complete in the beginning, it is evident we had only to protect 
from harm and gather ripest fruits continually ; whereas, if it 
were a form of development, demanding proper construction 
in order that in the end it might produce to the fullest extent, 
then, it is certain that wise legislation would institute the 
requisite methods of cultivation, with a view to final perfect 
results, rather than attempt to reap the harvest at midsum- 
mer, and so spoil the crop. The true conception applies 
itself, in view of the designed object, to assuring the requisite 
means to secure the object in due time. The fallacious con- 
ception, which regards our national form as achieved at first, 
ignores the need of qualifying means, and demands a gather- 
ing of fruits ere the fruits have begun to mature ; thus surely 
destroying, instead of cultivating to ripeness. Let us try to 
come to a definite understanding of the precise difference, in 
practical results. Let us consider the matter of suffrage as 
directly related to, and dealt with by, these two methods or 
ideas of statesmanship. 

Our nationality actually involving all the nights vena inter- 
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ests of complete manhood, in its fundamental ideas and struc- 
ture — universal manhood — strictly demands that each citi- 
zen shall be invested with full and equal civil powers with 
every other citizen. This being in accordance with its funda- 
mental principles, must be actualized either immediately or 
remotely. If our national form were mature at first, then all 
that it involves and promises were rightly demanded of it 
‘from the beginning. On the contrary, if it were a form of 
growi}, the ripened fruits it promised could only be expected 
to be realized when that growth were matured. Unquestion- 
ably involving universal manhood, and universal suffrage con- 
sequently, in one case the unqualified ballot must be 
demanded and accorded from the first; and in the other case 
the only ballot admissible would be that qualified by the edu- 
cated elements of manhood in the intelligence to perceive and 
the virtue to execute the right. Hence, although the ruling 
principle of nationality were acknowledged to be the same in 
either case, the difference concerning the realization of that 
principle would surely.demand a total difference in the con- 
duct of national. legislation. 

If proof were necessary, the very fact that our national 
order demands universal suffrage and at the same time 
demands a manhood base for the ballot as conditioned upon 
virtue and intelligence, substantiates the fact that our national 
structure is not an accomplished verity, but is to be institu- 
tionally fulfilled by first educating and establishing those ripe 
human conditions upon which alone ripest institutions can 
securely rest. 

Here is where our accredited: statesmanship proved itself 
incompetent and wofully stumbled, imperilling, and it remains 
to prove that it does not ruin, the national cause. It aimed 
at the immediate realization of universal suffrage, when its 
endeavors should have been to first qualify the ballot, and 
then empower it to the fullest extent. The methods and 
labors of cultivation are surely different from those of the 
harvest. The right of franchise is a fruit of the harvest, to 
be won, properly, through requisite qualifying tutelage as the 
toil of cultivation. 
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Of and for man, is the vital inspiration of our national 
order. Hence'it demands a degree of educated manhood as 
the stern condition of governmental power. It locates power 
in the people ; but solely on the ground that the people repre- 
sent a becoming measure of manhood. Without this, to a 
sufficient degree, the citizen is in the condition of minor citizen- 
ship, too immature to authorize directly public institutions 
and laws; and, therefore, to be denied the ballot. Notwith- 
standing, he is an indirect power in government, because, in 
the true administrative order of our system, need is a func- 
tion of government, quite as commanding, in its way, as the 
power that directs to the supply of needs. Positive power in 
government, such as comes through the ballot, imposes stern 
obligations in the very authority conferred. There is imposed 
a constant obligation to do for the immature citizen better 
than he is competent to do for himself. 

Suffrage limitation, then, becomes the true watchword of 
the future, rather than indiscriminate suffrage extension, as 
urged by the perverted, though generous, instincts of an 
impetuous radicalism ; such limitation being not for the pur- 
pose of subverting the interests and despoiling the rights of 
the undeveloped citizen thus minus the ballot, but to protect 
the government in conditions of healthy vigor and purity, 
making it thus potent to serve all to the utmost. If the bal- 
lot thus limited were made the means of oppressing minor 
citizenship divested of the ballot, there would thus be a fla- 
grant perversion of the essential principles of the nation, 
whose central idea is UNITY, FRATERNITY. Such perversion 
were sure to beget commotion and dangerous conspiracies, if 
not open rebellion. Our national system is so emphatically 
humanitarian in its nature, that when one, for any reason, is 
more limited in power than another, it is not that the weak 
may be despoiled, but that he may be the more effectually 
helped. 

Accordingly, suffrage limitation is demanded because 
unqualified suffrage is sure to vitiate, perhaps destroy, the 
system previous to the realization of universal intelligence 

NEW SERIES. VOL. VI. 14 
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and virtue in citizenship. If we would have proof and illus- 
tration, let us turn our eyes to the political: market to-day 
where nominal men are “ bought and sold like cattle in the 
shambles.” Not only do we there see open traffic that prosti- 
tutes the integrity and power of the ballot to the service of 
every base adventurer who takes a fancy to buy public posi- 
tion, and has the corrupting means; but we see every secret ° 
spring which holds the weak and needy and corrupt to the 
powerful, commanding and base, made to vibrate to unhal- 
lowed authority, and our whole system of free manhood gov- 
ernment thus degraded to a system of unprincipled craft and 
corruption. 

It is nof sufficient to say parties will balance each other in 
this matter, and thus preserve tolerable health to the system. 
Two vices cannot make one virtte. Besides, elected power 
will be sure to, represent elective power, as the stream repre- 
sents its source. ‘When corruption elects, corruption is sure 
to legislate. The candidate who bought, or in any way 
wrongfully commanded, the elector, is quite fit and sure to 
carry the corruption into legislation. He will there be the 
instrument of class interests; will use his power in the ser- 
vice of the interests that can offer him the most tempting 
bribe. Such is the legitimate issue, as a rule, admitting of- 
exception, doubtless, but not of controversion. 

It is the major degree of citizenship which should be 
invested with the ballot under the claim to manhood suffrage, 
and this alone. The minor citizen—the citizen in very 
immature formative process towards manhood — should be 
denied the use of the ballot in his own hand, because, in the 
State, as in the family, childhood may not make a direct 
power in government without begetting disorder, conflict and 
ultimate destruction to the system. Manhood, with ballot in 
hand, cannot be bribed or in any, way influenced to pollute 
that ballot to base purposes. Even our unripe manhood, 
being for the present necessarily our only reliance, may, we 
trust, be safely counted on to command the ballot and to 
wield it surely in behalf of the sublime issues which it proph- 
esies and partially represents. 
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It is the minor citizen — the intellectually or morally weak, 
and the criminal offender — who, as the child in the national 
compact, is to be denied the use of the ballot in his own 
hand. In the hand of such the ballot may be variously com- 
manded and prostituted to base ends, thus perilling the State. 
If the State puts its interests at the disposal of children, it 
' may only expect children’s play, by right. What that play 
amounts to we are coming to see and feel to-day with no 
small measure of emphasis. Honest-minded, intelligent citi- 
zens everywhere are becoming aroused to the fearful corrup- 
tion and libertinism born of this great error we have made in 
our practice of unqualified suffrage. They see plainly that 
this swelling tide which rushes with increased power into 
every recurring election, threatening to subvert and break 
down every healthy human enterprise and interest, must be 
stayed, or else the great hopes centred in our American sys- 
tem of government must perish. They are struck with dis- 
may before the spectacle of government nearly paralyzed, as 
in some of our largest cities, especially, where naturally the 
evils first exhibit themselves with decided emphasis. “Roughs” 
taking a place in national legislation come legitimately to rep- 
resent roughs ruling at the ballot-box. When “ Five Points” 
boils over into Congress, it does not surprise one that it 
assumes to treat, as a recognized power, with authorities at 
home. Nor does it surprise that, with our present over- 
indulgent methods, the brothel and groggery become elements 
to dictate terms to the politicians, too often carrying the bat- 
tle directly in their own interests. Virtuous and intelligent 
citizens, to whose minds the direct issue is clear, admit them- 
selves appalled in view of the threatened destruction. Their 
consternation seems the more complete because they utterly 
fail to see any means of averting the evils. 

The limits imposed to our present: discussion forbid us to 
specifically trace and expose all the manifold evils flowing 
into and vitiating our national system in consequence of the 
national blindness and indiscretions in respect to the imme- 
diate rights and duties of citizens. Nor may we elaborate a 
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system of penal methods whereby, through disfranchisement, 
disordering interests become. divested of political power, leav- 
ing the healthy public convictions, consequently, to flow into 
and permanently vitalize institutions. All of these special 
objects and methods will properly engage the national thought 
after it shall have become awakened to the primary concep- 
tions which, regarding our national structure as the subject of 
growth or development, demand that legislation shall be 
directed to shaping means to ultimate ends, instead of 
attempting to realize those ends independently of the qualify- 
ing means. Let us first plant ourselves upon the.only true 
principle which determines healthy legislation, then practical 
methods will become clear and easy. When our statesman- 
ship comes to see its work to be that of construction of a grand 
national edifice, upon certain principles and incipient formu- 
las clearly laid down, instead of occupancy and use of the 
complete structure, it will find it an easy task to comprehend 
and adjust the requisite constructive measures. 

Here is precisely where our accredited statesmanship proved 
itself incompetent. Had it been equal to the occasion, and 
with scientific vision applied itself in strict accordance with 
the laws of national development, rather than busied itself 
with painful endeavor to enter in to full fruition at once, there 
would have been a constant, consistent unfolding of subordi- 
nate institutions and: methods as demanded by the designed 
end. Such preliminary institutions and methods, too, would 
have been necessarily partial, and: unsatisfactory excepting as 
means; but would find justification and support in being the 
faithful means requisite to glorious results in the complete 
structure. The end must surely shape and justify the means. 
These means were sure to embrace the completest institution 
of education for the people in intelligence and virtue to the - 
very utmost. For, intelligence and virtue being the indis- 
pensable qualifying conditions of the orderly realization of our 
national form of government, it is most essential to establish 
every citizen therein in order that the national form itself 
may be securely established and realize its full promise. 
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Hence, besides making sure that no adverse institutions were 
fostered by the nation, and suitably providing for the enter- 
prise and material interests of the people as a commonwealth, 
national legislation should have applied itself to organize and 
maintain educational institutions adequate to fulfil the Amer- 
ican principle of nationality, by maturing every citizen in 
intrinsic manhood. Such institutions would certainly-provide 
for the whole man, having not less regard for industrial than 
intellectual interests. They would also be most arbitrary in 
their provisions. Immature manhood—the citizen who is 
most helpless in himself— must be the subject of sternest 
external authority. He is the child of the State, which has 
the most vital interests in his development to the best condi- 
tions of citizenship as directly as possible. He must be com- 
manded by the State, not to despoil, but to be educated and 
built up in all that constitutes completest manhood ; cared for 
as he is not competent to care for himself. 

That which in American slavery made it the scorn of 
heaven and the bane of our nation, was not that it held the 
untutored mind in subjection, but that it held the potential 
man as a thing —a chattel; denying his God-ordained possi- 
bilities, perpetually despoiling him and allowing him no pos- 
sible outlook towards manhood. How could such heaven- 
defying mockery fail to call down the bolts of God’s outraged 
justice? Rather, how great the mercy that so long forbore, 
and only struck, at last, a blow of more saving efficacy for us 
as a nation than for the poor, oppressed ones whose pitiful 
cries and moans went continually up before high heaven; as 
it is vastly more important to be saved from wrong-doing than 
from wrong-suffering. 

Subjectivity by no means carries with it deghadiatinn: of 
necessity. Nor does independence constitute freedom. Secei- 
entific freedom exhibits the fullest orderly expression of the 
individual in conformity with controlling law from the een- 
tre; as in our solar system the planet moves perpetually in 
regular orbit with its own motions controlled and modified by 
law from the centre, kept thus in order of free movement. 
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Accordingly, our statesmanship should revise its methods. 
1t should aim to develop and fix all minor citizenship in man- 
liness, in virtue and intelligence; thus, and only thus, truly 
building our great national structure and permanently estab- 
lishing those sure conditions upon which, only, universal suf- 
frage can finally stand. 

Having sadly blundered in this respect, and badly confused 
means and ends, we now find all-grades of minority invested, 
by the ballot, with.governmental prerogatives which by right 
belong only to the major citizen. Consequently, in every 
recurring election we are presented with the spectacle of a 
corrupt and desperate scramble to command, by any available 
means, the ballots of those who can be commanded, and who 
by this very fact prove themselves unqualified to wield the 
ballot. ‘ 

It is- not too late now—though doubtless more difficult 
from the bad influence of wrong habit—to interpose the 
remedy. It must be interposed, else the nation goes down in 

night of darkness more dense and bewildering from having 
been illuminated by morning rays of resplendent glory. 

Suffrage limitation, according to just and simple qualifying 
terms, must become the watchword ; not with intent to out- 
rage, but to fulfil, human needs. It must be demanded as 
indispensable means to a pure Democracy —a positive gov- 
ernment by and for the people. Such limitation may never 
be made the means of injustice and oppression towards the 
minor citizen ; because, the principle of fraternity involved in 
our system forbids injustice towards the weak, even in the 
slightest degree, without imperilling and destroying the sys- 
tem if persisted in. Hence if principle proves incompetent 
to hold, God’s immutable law compels. The nation’s weakest 
citizen may not be despoiled with impunity. When the 
nation is prone to be lax and false to principle, God sits as 
arbiter and judge, from whom there is no appeal. With the 
painful facts of the war of rebellion fresh in memory, we can 
hardly need reminding words here, upon this point. 

The new nation — the nationality of perfect manhood which 
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our system contemplates — will surely organize means for all. 
Not only will it shield the weak from immediate harm, but it 
will found every requisite industrial and educational institu- 
tion, by means of which all may accumulate knowledge and 
wealth, and thus truly enfranchise themselves. 

The nation has just struck off the chains that bound mil- 
lions of its weakest citizens as subjects of the remorseless 
lust and cupidity of basest selfishness. But if it leaves them 
there, under the mistaken notion that they are now free to 
shape their own fortunes and share equally the common weal, 
it most fatally errs. Freedom of competition does not realize 
the frecdom and true interests of the citizen. It simply inau- 
gurates conflict and clash of arms, arraying, in deadly antag- 
onism, man with fellow-man in pursuit of opposing interests, 
the weaker and less shrewd being sure to go to the wall in 
the strife; or, at best, to be kept in an agony of toil to breast 
opposing currents. No,no! The nation must not stop here. 
It must not only make means for all, but must direct in their 
use, as dependent children are not competent to do for them- 
selves. Industrial and educational institutions for all minor 
citizens, with mechanism holding them to the schooling, must 
surely be projected. At the same time all must be infallibly 
assured in the just proceeds of their labor, stimulating 
endeavor and making competent to stand and go alone, in so 
far as “alone” is consistent with our associate principle. 
While aiding in the maintenance of all the prerogatives of the 
individual, government must exert commanding power to 
direct and form each in true citizenship, consistently with the 
principle of “all in each, and each in all.” Interest surely 
prompts here; for the State is only made powerful and 
wealthy and noble through the nobility, wealth and power of 
the citizen. In our national order the State is simply the 
civil form of Christianity ; and hence is not only the prophecy 
of universal national manhood, but the pledge of constant 
public aid and endeavor till every citizen becomes perfectly 
enfranchised and a firm integer of the compact. 

The evils of unqualified suffrage are so clearly adverse to - 
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orderly development and consistent national attainment, we 
might depend upon carrying conviction to all intelligent citi- 
zens; and, commanding all against it, excepting those who, 
having selfish interests to subserve, might, despite principle, 
lend themselves to thwart the true national interests. If, by 
possibility, manly appeals in behalf of the right failed, there 
would be one sure way open to the end, though not so direct. 
All those henceforth to become citizens, whether by majority 
of age or otherwise, might be denied the ballot except upon 
strict qualifying terms. In this way the whole matter stands 
accomplished, in good time. 

If it be deemed possible to maintain suffrage in its present 
indiscriminate form, then, in order that it do not utterly ruin, 
let the nation establish, without delay, the most thorough sys- 
tems of moral, intellectual and industrial education. And 
let it exert the despotic element of a developing form of 
Democracy, by laying its hand firmly upon every gross, uned- 
ucated and idle citizen without means, and hold him to the 
use and benefit’of wise means provided by the State. No cit- 
izen can have personal rights to maintain that are inconsistent 
with, and hazardous of, the public interests; otherwise there 
is a break in our order that nullifies the whole system. The 
State has the most commanding interest to make every citi- 
zen virtuous, intelligent and wealthy, without delay. These 
interests are manifestly one with the real interests of every 
citizen. Vice, indolence and ignorance may debauch their 
victims, making them indifferent to the precious wealth of 
true manhood. For this reason the State should grasp and 
rescue from a stupidity alike ruinous to itself and the citizen. 
Simply to organize the various institutions, educational, indus- 
trial and reformatory, will not suffiee. It must go into the 
highways and by-ways, into hovels, sinks and stews, and stock 
its institutions to the last person to be found there. It must 
not permit crime, vagrancy, ignorance and idleness to breed 
and rear culprits for the criminal bar, tenants for the prison, 
and victims for the gallows. It must find worthier channels 
for those minor currents of its own system which are sure to 
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find course ; a course, too, through beds filthy and poisonous, 
if those clean and healthy are unprovided. Our national 
form is that of fraternity, distinctly: by being true to its 
demands the votaries of wealth and opulence may throw open 
their palatial doors at midnight, and sleep undisturbed amid 
the luxurious trappings that surround them. By being false 
and indifferent, we may lock, bolt and bar to our utmost with- 
out avail; thanking our lucky stars if our lives do not seem 
in the way to our hoarded treasures, and so both go together 
before the fell hand of the’ assassin. Let us then go on | 
immediately to organize means for all, and hold all who need 
their benefit to the use and full advantage to be derived 
therefrom. If we would have a permanent social peace, we 
must earn it by conquering it. If it could come without the 
cost of stern endeavor, it. would be without value. We must 
conquer it, not by those severe repressive means so much— 
means which overlook and outrage the primary principle of 
political fraternity —as by the thorough institution of those 
corrective means that in making the man realize the brother ; 
thus destroying enemy and armory at the same time. 

We earnestly invoke the attention of our statesmen to these 
matters. Let them not scorn to study anew concerning our 
national career and destiny. Thus studying with patient and 
faithful endeavor, they will come to comprehend the full 
demands of national reconstruction as imposing not only the 
proper revision and adjustment of States, but the reconstruc- 
tion of all our national organic instruments, in a way to 
make them the orderly vehicles of that sublime thought 
planted by the Fathers, whereby the one and the many 
become perfectly related in Divine Harmony — complete man- 
hood and mature institutions being truly adjusted. 

In dealing with suffrage, amongst other matters to be prop- 
erly disposed to that end, neither nation or color should be 
written in the disposing act. Qualifying character should be 
insisted upon as a base of suffrage, but in application it 
should be as broad as humanity, and just as eternal equity, 
towards every citizen, of whatever name, nation or color. 
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Qualified suffrage does not imply injustice or partiality in any 
respect. On the contrary, it is based upon those broad, gen- 
erous conceptions which demand perfect impartiality in its 
whole scope. 

Let our statesmanship henceforth construct and reconstruct 
upon principles thus universal— principles thus radically 
Conservative and conservatively Radical, and our national 
destiny will stand assured, as fulfilling the glory of national 
manhood and the-hope of the world. 


ARTICLE XV. 


The Mission of Christ. 


THE Scriptures bear ample testimony to the fact that this 
world is che place where the benefits of Christ’s mission are 
realized, and this life the time in which his salvation is 
secured and enjoyed. The Apostle says, The Lord added the 
saved daily to the church. The meaning of this text is faith- 
fully given, without doubt, though the language is not the 
same used in our translation. A class of people, called the 
saved, were added to the church. It is said in Romans that 
‘“‘ we are saved by hope.” This must denote a present salva- 
tien, for in the future world hope is lost in fruition. There is 
no place for hope where actual knowledge is possessed. 
Again St. Paul says, “The preaching of the cross is to them 
that perish foolishness ; but unto us which are saved, it is the 
power of God.” He also affirms that ‘“‘ God our Saviour, not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, but according 
to his mercy, saved us by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Spirit.” These passages teach in the 
plainest manner that the salvation which Jesus secures to 
men is in this world, since they inform us that a certain class 
of people were already saved. If the saved are here, they 
are Christians; true Christians are the saved; so that the 
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saved, saints, and Christians are only different words by which 
the same class of people is designated. We have attained to 
the condition of the saved, when we have become Christians 
in faith, in spirit and in character.. This is not, indeed, a 
condition of sinlessness and perfection, though it is a condi- 
tion of moral excellence and spirituality unattainable without 
Christ. We have searched the Bible-in vain for a single 
example of the word saved, in which there is a clear and 
manifest reference to the future state of being. Accepting 
the Bible as authoritative in matters of faith, as well as a suf- 
ficient rule of life, we adopt as truth whatever it clearly 
teaches, without question and without dispute. 

We pass now to consider how Christ saves us. There are 
passages of Scripture which may seem to teach that Christ 
does by some means bring us into the condition of the saved ' 
without effort of our own. There are expressions which may 
seem to favor the doctrine that, in some way or by some 
azency, which we do not understand, Christ takes the sinful- 
ness from men, and suffers himself the punishment due the 
sinners. We find such expressions as these: “ His blood 
cleanseth from all sin ;” “He puts away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself ;” ‘“* He bears the sin of many ;” “He gave him- 
self for our sins, that he might redeem us from all iniquity ;” 
“God hath made him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” It 
might seem from these expressions, and many others that 
might be quoted, that Christ’s death was sacrificial; that it 
was vicarious ;. that in some mysterious way we are made 
righteous by the death of Christ; or that there is a virtue in 
his suffering death to expiate our sins, and make us accepta- 
ble unto God. It may seem that in some way his righteous- 
ness is transferred to us; so that by his suffering as our sub- 
stitute, we are clothed with his righteousness. But this can- 
not be. Our consciousness is highest authority in its own 
proper sphere, and to its authority we may safely appeal for a 
decision of certain questions. We are conscious of being 
what we are, and no man can persuade or convince us that 
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_ We possess a character different from that which we are con- 
scious of having. No man can be conscious of being made 
righteous, or of having his sinfulness taken away from him by 
the death of Christ. No man can have a consciousness of 
Christ’s righteousness being imputed to him so as to become 
his own; or of the character of Christ being transferred to 
him so that he can claim it as his own. We have been so 
constituted that another’s righteousness cannot be transferred 
to us so that we shall have a consciousness of being pure and 
holy, though impure thoughts have been cherished and evil 
deeds have been done. We know it is impossible for another 
to take our sinfulness and impart to us his righteousness. 
Men cannot exchange characters. We have the conscious- 
ness of being what we are, and of possessing the character 
which we have built up for ourselves, whether another has 
given his life for us or not. Character is not transferred ; it 
grows; it is changed or modified by diligent effort on our 
part, through the aid which may have been furnished, or the 
influences amidst which we have lived. 

We must conclude, then, that Christ died for us in the 
sense that he died in our behalf, not in our stead. His death 
is not accepted, instead of our own, or instead of obedience 
and righteousness on our part. Christ furnishes us aid in 
becoming like him ; yet we are to be treated according to our 
deserts, and we are good or bad according as the motives 
from which we act are good or bad. Christ bears our sins in 
the sense in which he bore the sicknesses of those whom he 
healed. It is said of him, “ Himself took our infirmities, and 
bare our sicknesses.” He bore the sicknesses of the people 
in the sense of removing them; so he bears our sins in the 
sense of saving us from them. But as his death is not vicari- 
ous, as there is no virtue in his death to make sinners con- 
scious of righteousness, as his holiness is not transferred to 
us, nor our sinfulness to him, the question becomes an inter- 
esting one. How does he save us? If he is our Saviour, he 
must in some way save us. He must perform a certain work, 
or furnish certain aids to salvation, to entitle him to the 
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name of Saviour. We regard this as an important question, 
but one to which we do not remember to have seen an answer. 
We have read with interest whatever has come to hand, but 
have found no clearer statements than the following, from Dr. 


Cobb, who says the purpose of the Saviour’s mission is, 


“To enlighten the human mind, and deliver it from the 
prison of moral darkness,—to regenerate, purify it, and 
deliver it from the bondage of sin and error. It is to instruct 
and elevate the universe of created minds, and reconcile and 
harmonize them with the spirit of the Eternal; in the prose- 
cution of which work every principle and power of evil shall 
be destroyed, and the universe shall join in the triumphant 
shout of the victory, the perfect victory of life and good. 
And the designs of this Gospel mission are not appropriated 
to any particular class or denomination of men; but they are 
for man, for the offspring of God, for the human creation.” 
Compend of Divinity, p. 252. 


All this: seems to be accomplished without any effort or 
cooperation on the part of man; for on page 257 he says, 
“The second covenant is an engagement which God has 
made, of his own free grace, to bestow spiritual and immortal 
good on the human race.” Here we have a statement of the 
work to be done, and of the certainty of its accomplishment, 
but the reader is not informed how it shall be done, nor told 
what means will be employed in its accomplishment. We 
may affirm that the promised good and blessing will be 
secured through Jesus Christ; but what the agency of Christ 
is, or how he accomplishes his work, we are not informed. 
An important matter is passed over without discussion, and 
even without research—a matter which is worthy of more - 
than passing notice, unless it is no concern of ours how wé 
are to attain, or secure, the desired blessing. 

In the “ Theology of Universalism,” the work of Christ is 
dwelt on at length, and the object of his death is quite fully 
discussed, but we notice only this allusion to the point now 
under consideration. It is said that ‘“‘ Christ removes, puts 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself, and does it effectually, — 
not by exhibiting the sternness of the lawgiver, or the 
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unyielding rigor of the law, but by displaying the infinite and 
everlasting love of the Father.” p. 146. The reader will 
notice this singular statement: ‘‘ Christ puts away sin by dis- 
playing the infinite and everlasting love of the Father.” 
Certainly the means proposed for the accomplishment of such 
a work are remarkable. How can the displaying of God’s 
love take away man’s sin? If men believe God is a being of 
infinite and everlasting love, they will be able to love him and 
repose unlimited confidence in him; but how the display of 
his love can take away sin, we do not see. And if this is the 
whole means employed to save men, we may query whether 
the human race will be saved. For how can the display of 
God’s love be effectual in putting away man’s sin? 

It seems that here is a point in our theology that needs 
attention, and that we shall do well to bestow more thought 
upon it than it has hitherto received. We are compelled to 
take.issue with those who represent that the benefits or bles- 
sings, which it was the object of Christ’s mission to secure, 
will be bestowed on men in such way that they are not 
required to be co-workers with God, but are simply the pas- 
sive recipients of the same. We find no evidence in the 
Scriptures that Christ will take men by force and lift them 
out of their sinfulness, and clothe them with the beautiful 
garments of salvation. The garments may be furnished, but 
gnen must at least do as much as to put them on. They can- 
not expect to be arrayed in the white robes of righteousness 
by the Saviour’s own hands, while they remain indifferent to 
the Saviour’s work. The Apostle has stated the case with 
clearness in his letter, to the Philippians, saying, “ Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God 
which worketh in you both to will and to do, of his good 
pleasure.” - God works in us all, but we must be co-workers 
with him, or nothing may be accomplished. What we have 
especially to do, is to exercise faith. It is everywhere repre- 
sented in the Scriptures that faith is necessary to salvation, 
and that without faith there is no salvation. Jesus says, 
“He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved; but he 
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that believeth not, shall be damned.” A careful writer says, 
that salvation, “which is general in: its nature, cannot be 
bestowed on those who, from a habitual disobedience to the 
dictates of conscience, wickedly refuse to accept it. That is, 
it will not be bestowed on those who, although they had an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the news of this 
general pardon, nevertheless do not believe it; either because 
they do not institute a particular and impartial investigation 
of its truth, but, on the contrary, even sedulously shun its 
evidences, or, at least, because they suppress those religious 
feelings and convictions which were excited in their minds by 
the truths of Scripture and the immediate influence of God.” 
The Apostle writes, “‘ By grace are ye saved through faith, 
and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God.” He evi- 
dently does not mean that faith is the gift of God, or that sal- 
vation is the gift of God; but that the gracious system of reli- 
gion by which we attain to salvation through faith, is the gift 
of God. 

How Christ secures to us salvation, or how we attain to 
salvation through him, may now be stated quite briefly. 

1. Christ has revealed the character of God, showing him 
to be a Father, full of mercy, goodness, love. A knowledge 
of his character could not have been learned from any other 
source. It is man’s privilege and duty to believe the revela- 
tion which Christ has made; and as soon as God is regarded. 
as a Father, his character is contemplated with pleasure. and 
satisfaction, and sweet trust is reposed in him. It is impossi- 
ble to have this trust without faith. Faith has a happy effect 
upon the mind and the heart, upon the character and the life. | 
The assurance that we are in a Father’s hands is the ground 
of hope that all things will work together for our good, and 
that holiness and happiness will be the final portion of all. 

2. Jesus has taught us our duty to our fellow-men; has 
shown us that we ought to exercise charity and humanity, 
always doing unto others as we would that others should do 
unto us. He has taught us the brotherhood of man, as well 
as the fatherhood of God, and that we ought to treat all as 
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our brothers, or as members of the same family. If we have 
faith in this doctrine, and are under its influence, we shall 
feel ourselves united together by holy ties, revenge and hatred 
will be overcome and removed, and love and good will dwell 
in the heart. Happiness and peace will be ours while we 
have in exercise such feelings towards our fellow-men; sym- 
pathy will be cherished, and in bearing one another’s burdens 
there will be pleasure and satisfaction. Mutual confidence 
will strengthen the bonds of union, and add much to the sum 
of enjoyment and happiness. 

3. Christ has taught us our duty to ourselves, showing that 
we ought to be pure in thought, true in speech, and righteous 
in act. He has taught us to resist temptation, to control the 
passions, to render good for evil, and to bring the whole man 
into subjection to the law of God. The greatest and most 
important victory we can achieve, is the victory over our- 
selves. Holiness should be the most desirable possession, 
and the attainment of a Christ-like character our highest 
ambition. When we. have faith in Christ as a teacher of 
truth, as one who has given the best and wisest rules of life, 
we are powerfully aided in the work of improvement; and we 
are able to make nearer approaches towards the divine perfec- 
tions. 

4. Christ is an example of conduct and of life. A worthy 
example has influence over us. We may admire the precepts 
of a teacher, and regard them as a perfect rule of life; but 
when the excellence of those precepts is demonstrated in the 
teacher’s own life, our confidence in them is increased, and 
we are moved to make them the rule of our life. Jesus lived 
the precepts which he taught, and thus proved himself sincere 
and faithful, while his works proved him divine. He dida 
great deal for the world by exemplifying in his life the beauty 
and excellence of his moral precepts. And we are girded 
with new strength for the various contests on the battle-fields 
of life through this example of perfect living which we have 
in Jesus Christ. 

5. Christ taught that there is a resurrection from the dead, — 
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and an endless life of blessedness and peace on the other side 
of the dark valley; and he has demonstrated the fact of a . 
resurrection for man by ‘Yising himself from the grave. If we 
believe this doctrine, if we accept it as truth, we are happily 
affected by it. Death, instead of being the extinction of 
being, becomes to us the gateway to endless life; and instead 
of regarding it with terror, we regard it as a way of release 
from infirmity, evil and sorrow, and we can contemplate it 
with emotions of solemn joy. It is through faith in Christ 
that we gain a victory over the grave, and find comfort and 
solace in bereavement. For when we feel assured that we 
are appointed to a destiny more glorious than we can now 
conceive of, we are able to suppress the rising sigh, and bow 
with submission to the will of God, when he leads us through 
scenes of sorrow and affliction. 

6. Finally, there comes an indefinable, inexpressible influ- 
ence upon the hearts of those who truly accept Christ as their 
Saviour, who firmly believe in him as the sent of God. The 
rains that fall, and the dews that distil upon field and pasture, 
have not only in themselves an effect upon the growing grain 
and grass, but they carry'with them a subtle influence from 
the air and the skies which may have a greater effect than ‘the 
moisture alone. We may be unable to learn exactly what 
the influence is which goes with the rain and dewdrops to the 
leaves and roots of plants, but yet we may know it is present, 
and produces its effects. So there is an influence, sweet and 
heavenly, attending the reception of the truth as it is in’ 
Jesus ; it is telt in the heart, and manifests its presence and ~ 
power in the outward life. 

In such ways Christ does his saving work, and men attain 
to the blessing promised. It is our privilege to believe, and 
reap the rewards of faith. It is by faith we appropriate to 
ourselves the benefits of Christ’s mission and death. The 
early Christians “ purified their hearts by faith”; nay, they 
were “sanctified by faith.’ Au Apostle says, “ Being justi- 
fied by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 


Christ ; by whom also we have access into this grace wherein 
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we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” The 
same Apostle goes so far as to say, ‘I live by the faith of the 
Son of God.” .It is by faith that we appropriate to ourselves 
the benefits and blessings which come through Jesus Christ. 
Faith in him works a saving change in the heart and the life; 
and by faith alone can salvation be secured. 

In the discussion of this subject one more question demands 
attention. Did Christ fully accomplish the object of his mis- 
sion while on earth? or does he continue the appointed work 
nowthat he has ascended on high? There is some evidence 
that his mission was fully accomplished on earth. Jesus 
said, just before his crucifixion, “I have glorified thee on 
earth ; I have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.” 
If this passage has any meaning at all, we must conclude that 
the object for which Christ came was fully accomplished 
before his death. His exclamation on the cross, “It is fin- 
ished !” “it is finished!’ favors this view. If the doctrine 
of this essay is true, that salvation is attuined and enjoyed in 
this life; and in no other, then the work of saving men can- 
not be continued in the future state. And this doctrine must 
be insisted on until at least one passage is produced in which 
salvation is plainly spoken of as attainable in the future life. 
If Christ’s mission was to save men here, then his work as 
Saviour must have been accomplished here. Neither theory 
nor philosophy can outweigh the plain teachings of Scripture 
in the estimation of those who accept Christ and his apostles 
as highest authority in matters of faith. 

There are, indeed, a few passages which may seem to teach 
that Christ is still active in certain offices in behalf of men; 
but their meaning must be that his work is effectual for all 
people and for all time. If“ by one offering he hath perfected 
forever them that are sanctified,’ then there is nothing more 
to be done in their behalf; and it is presumed that no one 
believes he will offer himself again for them who are not 
sanctified, for “‘ we are sanctified’ through the offering of the 
body of Christ once for all.’ We are informed that Christ 
shall reign until all things shall be subdued unto him, when 
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he shall be subject unto Him that put all things under him, 
‘that God may be all in all. The time when this shall be ful- 
filled is designated by the statement, “The last enemy that 
. shall be destroyed is death.” Death is not a grim monster 
which Christ attacks and slays at some future time in the 
eternal world. Death is nothing; a negation; a nonentity. 
It is merely the absence of life,.as cold is the absence of heat, 
and darkness the absence of light. Death is destroyed by 
restoring men to life, or by raising them from the dead. The 
meaning of the passage is undoubtedly this: The last enemy, 
death, shall be destroyed. As death cannot be destroyed 
except by raising those up to life who have gone down to the 
grave, it follows that the work of Christ is fully accomplished 
as soon as men have been raised from the dead. If there is 
an intermediate state, the work of Christ may be prosecuted 
beyond death; but as soon as the resurrection is entered 
upon, Christ will be subject unto Him who put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all.. When such a state of 
things shall exist, there will be nothing for Christ to do, for 
the object of his mission will have been fully accomplished. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man. 


Tae January number of the Methodist Quarterly} has two marked 
papers— “The Negro in Ancient History,” and “Geological Evi- 


1 One of the ablest Reviews in our country. Its contributors show themselves to be 
men of large and scholarly culture, of studious habits, of liberal and disciplined 
thought; and the Editorial management indicates that Dr. Whedon is a thoroughly 
live man, and means to make his Review readable, and equal to the discussion of all 
the Biblical, Philosophical and Scientific questions of the day. Its “ Foreign Reli- 
gious and Literary Intelligence’’ is a valuable feature of the work, and we have 
always turned to it as the most satisfactory summary to be found in this department, 
not excepting the “ Bibliotheca Sacra.”’ 
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’ dences of the Antiquity of Man.” We should be glad to transfer 
both of them bodily to the pages of our Quarterly, but we have nei- 
ther the room to spare, nor the right of transfer if we had. We © 
commend them to such of our readers, ministers and laymen, as may 
have access to the work. 

The first is by Prof. Blyden of Liberia College, of unmixed Negro 
blood, or, as the Editor delicately puts it, of “pure Ethiopic lin- 
eage”; and we can assure those who are ready to deny the Negro a 
history, deny his capabilities for education and civilization, that they 
will find inthis article, both as regards its authorship and its facts, 
some novel and:curious revelations, and some problems very difficult 
of solution. ‘ 

The paper on the “ Antiquity of Man” is a fair and generous 
statement of the difficulties of the subject ; and, as far as the limits of 
an article will allow, a clear, compact, well-digested, and, we think, 
a satisfactory reply to. the hasty assumptions of certain geologists 
respecting the period of man’s residence on this earth, founded on 
Lake Dwellings, Cave Deposits, River Terraces, Deltas, Fossil 
Human Skulls, $c. We give one or two examples, of the treatment, 
in which it will-be seen what large conclusions are drawn from very 
slender premises; and how a little patient investigation sometimes 
shows the weakness of the elaborately constructed theories of really 
learned men. 

“Kitchen Refuse Heaps,” as they have been called, consist of ex- 
tensive mounds on the coasts'‘of Denmark and Norway, and the Atlan- 
tic coast of America, composed chiefly of shells of the oyster, cockle, 
&c., mixed with the bones of animals, hatchets, spear-heads, knives of 
stone, horn and bone, fragments of pottery, charcoal, cinders, &c. ; but 
no iron nor bronze. The distance of the semounds from the present 
shores, sometimes several miles, furnish proof, it is affirmed, that the 
people lived from seven to ten thousand years ago. The argument is 
this: The remains of the ancient Roman city of Eburodunum, in the 
valley of the Orbe, is two thousand five hundred feet from the pres- 
ent shore of the lake—two thousand years ago the city was on the 
lake. Of course, then, the lake has receded, or been filled in, two 
thousand five hundred feet in two thousand years. Back of these 
ruins, three thousand five hundred feet farther inland, at the foot of 
the hill, are found piles on which the famous Lake Dwellings were 
built. The lake, therefore, once reached to the foot of the hill, from 
which it is now six thoysand feet distant. To have filled in this dis- 
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tance at the same rate, of one foot and a quarter a century, would 
require at least seven thousand five hundred years, the period in the 
past at which the shell-mound men lived. Now double the distance 
from the shore, as in some cases, and we have double the time, or fif- 


teen thousand years. 

As we have said before, we are not committed to the chronology of 
the Hebrew text, or of the Septuagint, or the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
but such statements furnish no arguments against either, as the fol- 
lowing facts will show : 


“No fact is better established than that the whole northwest coast 
of Europe and the British Isles are undergoing slow elevation from 
the sea. Within the last two thousand years the whole of Scotland 
has been raised not less than twenty feet, and in some places more 
than thirty. The ancient beach line is as easily traced for miles 
twenty or thirty feet above high tide as the present one. In the 
gravels near the mouth of the Clyde no less than eighteen canoes 
have been recovered from a level fully twenty-two feet above high- 
water mark. One was on end, as if sunk and partly buried in a 
storm. One contained a fine polished stone hatchet, and one a piece - 
of cork, which latter could only have come from South Europe. 

In the Carse of Gowrie, which borders on the north side of the 
Tay, various works of art have been exhumed, such as iron boat- 
hooks and several iron anchors, from a height above the sea of between 
twenty and thirty feet. A piece of Roman pottery has been found 
in the same beach at Leith. A rude ornament of Cannel coal has 
been discovered in the parish of Dundonald, lying fifty feet above the 
sea level, among shells. Along the Scottish shores, it is well known, 
the old Roman harbors in some cases are several miles inland. At 
an elevation of more than two hundred feet, on the coasts of Norway 
and Sweden, raised beaches are found containing shells of, recent 
species. Count Albert de la Marmora, in his Geology of Sardinia, 
describes an ancient beach, containing shells and pottery, three hun- 
dred feet above the sea. The island of Crete, or Candia, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five miles in length, has been raised at the west end 
twenty-five feet, so that the ancient ports are high and dry, while the 
east end has sunk, so that the ruins of old towns are under water. 

The remarkable case of the old temple of Jupiter Serapis at Poz- 
zuoli is well known. The changes in level of the west coast of South 
America within the past two hundred years will be remembered. On 
the island of San Lorenzo, near this coast, Mr. Charles Darwin found 
pieces of cotton thread, plaited rushes, and the head of a stalk of 
corn, imbedded with shells, in a raised beach eighty-five feet above 
the sea. The island of Santa Maria, in the same vicinity, was raised 
in 1837 eight to ten feet in a few hours. In 1819 Fort Sindree, and 
a considerable tract of country about it, near the mouth of the Indus, 
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was suddenly sunk down, so that only the tops of the houses pro- 
jected above the waters of the: lake which formed on its site. The 
same spot, by 1845, was converted into a salt marsh. In Cashmere, 
where earthquakes are frequent, shells of species now inhabiting the 
lakes of the country, and with them pieces of pottery, are found in 
some cases fifty feet below the surface. In this same region a beauti- 
ful Hindoo temple has lately been discovered and exposed to view, 
which for several centuries has been covered up in lacustrine silt. 

_ The recent fearful elevations and depressions of the Pacific coast 
of South America will testify how speedily both the level and the 
immediate surface of parts of the earth’s crust may be changed by 
volcanic agency. If, then, we should find a few ‘kitchen middens’ 
even several miles inland, it would be far from proving of necessity a 
high antiquity. for man.” 


A few words on the peat formations. Certain geologists conclude 
from observations made that peat, in given localities, forms at the 
rate of one or two inches in acentury. This being true, a bed of 
peat thirty feet in thickness would require about twenty thousand 
years. The remains found in the gravels, some of them underneath 
twelve feet of clay, are supposed to demand from fifty to one hundred 
. thousand years. The reply to this follows: 


“Tn relation to the peat, which was said to form at the rate of one 
or two inches in a century, there were found in it stumps of consid- 
erable height standing erect, so that the upper end must have been 
exposed before it could finally be covered several hundred years. It 
is contrary to all experience for even the least perishable of woods to 
last so long, unless deeply covered up in water or mud. 

Singularly enough, Sir Charles Lyell, almost on the very page in 
which he approvingly mentions the extreme results of M. Boucher de 
Perthes and others, relates that near the bottom of peat thirty feet in 
thickness the upright ‘stalks of the alder and. hazel, of considerable 
altitude, are found, and their roots still in the original soil in which 
they grew. If the alder stalks had been only two inches high they 
would require at least one hundred years in which to be covered up; 
but as it was they must have stood several’ hundred. It is needless 
to say such a view is totally contradictory to the commonest expe- 
rience. [Such frail material would have perished to the roots long 
before the first inch of peat was formed. | 

As to the human remains found in the peats-and gravels of the 
Somme, they present in the main the same characters as those of the 
Fins and Laplanders of North Europe of the present day. The jaw 
found at Moulin Quignon, over which so much has been said on 
account of its obliquity, Gervais and Brinckman, highly competent 
ethnologists and anatomists, pronounce to have no unusual character- 
istic not met with among living men to-day.” 
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In the same bold style of deduction, Sir Charles Lyell affirms that 
the Delta of the Mississippi requires one hundred thousand years for 
its formation. ' And yet the Government Survey under Messrs. Hum- 
phreys and Abbott report the Delta, from apex to base, to be two : 
hundred and twenty miles in length, and that at present it advances 
into the Gulph at the rate of two hundred and sixty-two feet ina 
year. So that its formation at this rate of progress would require 
about four thousand four hundred years —a slight difference between 
the theory and the facts! 

As many of the arguments for the antiquity of man on the earth 
turn on geological changes, the writer adds a few facts to show the 
rapidity with which these have sometimes occurred : 


“At a place called ‘South Joggins,’ near the Bay of Fundy, in 
Nova Scotia, a vast formation, four thousand five hundred and fifteen 
feet in thickness, of alternating layers of shales, sandstones, and coal 
seams, is found. Sir W. E. Logan discovered trees there at no less 
than seventeen different levels; some stood with a vertical height of 
twenty-five feet, piercing the layers of shale and sandstone, but never 
passed through coal seams. In a thickness of one thousand four hun- 
dred feet, evidence of root-bearing soils was found at sixty-eight dif- 
ferent levels. Sit 

At Craigleith quarry, near Edinburgh, Scotland, the trunk of a 
tree seventy feet long was found in a somewhat inclined position 
embedded in solid silicious sandstone. In the same vicinity, and in 
the same kind of stone, Hugh Miller found four trees standing in an 
inclined position, one of:them sixty and another seventy feet in 
length. Finally, if we read Sir Charles Lyell aright (from whose 
writings most of the facts for this paragraph are taken), in 1829, at 
Gosforth, near Newcastle, a tree was discovered piercing through the 
strata of solid shales and sandstones to the altitude of seventy-two 
feet. To these very many other facts of like kind, and equally strik- 
ing, could be added. 

But enough has been given to show, what has usually been over- 
looked, that geological changes, even in the formation of the sedi- 
mentary rocks, have often taken place with startling rapidity. The. 
imbedded trees to which we have referred had but little durability, 
many of them not more than the palms of. to-day. To cover up such 
a tree to the depth of seventy-two feet, and yet leave the top as free 
from evidences of decay as the lower end, it is manifest but little 
time could be given — at most only a few years.” 


The Resurrection Change. 


Dr. CHANNING has somewhere said, that “the idea that by dying, 
or changing worlds, a man may be made better, or virtuous, shows an 
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ignorance of the nature of moral goodness or virtue. For this 

belongs to free beings, and supposes moral liberty. A man cannot 
be made virtuous, a8 an instrument may be put in tune, by a foreign 
hand, by an outward force. Virtue is that to which the man himself 
contributes. It is the fruit of exertion. It supposes conquest of 
temptation.” 

Oftentimes in the discussion of important subjects, even ‘when most ° 
anxious to be just in our reasoning and philosophy, we either intro- 
duce or omit certain elements, which vitiate entirely the conclusions 
which seem to us so immovably established. If virtue in all its 
degrees necessarily supposes conquest of temptation, then in passing 
from this world to the next, either we remain fixed in the degree of 
virtue and moral excellence attained here; or, if we make any 
advance in heaven, if we rise to any higher degrees of spiritual 
development, it must be the result of temptation then and there over- 
come. One of these conclusions certainly follows from Dr. Chan- 
ning’s philosophy, and we suppose he would have been equally reluc- 
tant to accept either of them. 

Strange as it may seem, this good man elsewhere, speaking of the 
brute, animal appetite in man; says: “Is it not an accident, the result 
of mind’s union with matter? Is not its spring in the body, and may 
it not be expected to perish with the body ?” 

Consider now how large the relation which the animal nature, the 
bodily appetites, bear to man’s virtue, how constantly they beset him 
in all his paths, how often he is drawn away and enticed of his lusts 
from virtue and purity; and then consider-whether the change of 
worlds, and the perishing of these with the body, will not have an 
immensely favorable influence for -his virtue, and help, without any 
other foreign hand, to put in tune the harp of the spirit. 

Dr. Chalmers has a striking passage on this point, coming as it 
does from such a quarter, from one so wedded to the church. Speak- 
ing of our evil nature, putting what interpretation we may on the 
term, he says it must be jealously watched and resisted, “but from 
the besetting presence of it we shall not be conclusively delivered, 
until death shall rid us of a framework, the moral virus or poison of 


‘which may be kept in check while we live, but cannot be eradicated 


by any process short of dissolution.” 
If, then, we never get quit of the perverting influence of this evil 

nature in this world, and dissolution or death wholly eradicates it, or 

as Dr. Channing has it, it perishes with the body ; will not both these 
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men, conservative and liberal, agree that a change of worlds will 
have something, nay, a great deal, to do with our virtue? And does 
not the Apostle confirm the thought with the decisive authority of 
revelation, when he says the creature itself, the creation, “shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God”? 

It seems to us that this is both a philosophical and scriptural view 
of the subject. And we cannot see that it involves any great igno- 
rance of the nature of moral goodness or virtue. But the opposite 
vigw does seem to involve a singular oversight of the powerful influ- 
ence of circumstances over both the virtue and the viciousness of 
man, a fact to which we have the witness of universal experience. 

The following from a sermon by Henry Ward Beecher, rich with 
his usually felicitous illustration, bears directly on the point in review, 
and deserves the attention of those who protest against the same doc- 
trine when taught by certain Universalists : 


“We do not carry out of this world everything that we have in it. 
There are a great many of the faults and passions that pertain to the 
body here we have no reason to suppose go beyond the grave. We 
carry out what belongs to the soul, but not those things that serve 


merely the body ; and therefore it is that death, merely by setting us 
free from the body, carries us into a more perfect state. 

Have you ever watched the dandelion as it lies with golden blos- 
som snuggling in the thick grass of the meadows? If you pluck 
one, how coarse the stem is. If you examine the blossom, you find 
it- but a crude congregation of golden petals. It is not beauteous; it 
is coarse; though the effect at a distance is very pleasing. But when 
it has perfected itself as a blossom, and its petals are shed, and the 
' seed begins then to spring up, how in one ripening hour do you see 
the fairest globe, the most airy and evanescent globe of seed follow- 
ing the blossom, that you find in the whole vegetable kingdom. I 
never see a dandelion but I think, ‘There you are, man, living in the 
world ;’ and I never afterwards see that exquisite globe of seed that. 
I do not think, ‘There you are resurrected’ That is the- man when 
he is here ; thts is the man when he is perfected. How, in a moment, 
he iranafornsed from the coarse blossom into the airy, spiritual 

eauty ! 

And the men that went ranting and raging here; the men that for 
good purposes carried venomous instruments; the men that, misun- 
derstanding each other, slew their best friends; the disciples that per+ 
secuted disciples; the heroes that lit with their torch the funeral pile 
of heroes; the men who whet the sword to destroy those whom the 
world could not well spare. All these misguided, mistaken men, 
going through short circles and courses, with many faults and imper- 
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fections, are‘all of them perfected and lifted up into that sphere where 
spiritualized, ethereal and ineffable, they become the company, not 
only of each other, but of every living soul upon the globe that has 
spiritual apprehension and spiritual affinities.” 


We have little faith in that philosophy, calling itself Christian, 
which, seizing on analogy, argues so confidently respecting the condi- 
tion of the soul in the resurrection state. We are told with an air of 
authority which seems to shut out all appeal from its decisions, that 
entrance upon another state of being will not affect the moral charac- 
ter or condition of the soul. that it will be subject to’ the same laws 

there as here; that we carry into the spiritual world the dispositions 
and tendencies which have ruled us here, and that if we have refused 
salvation here, we shall refuse it there; that there is no reason for 
supposing we shall choose truth and holiness in the next life more 
than in this, and therefore universal restoration is at best a bare con- 
tingency, and not.a certainty. 

If we followed speculative philosophy, and not the Bible, we should 
say that the future life itself was a bare contingency. and not a cer- 
tainty. We do not pretend to prove either.a future existence or the 
great restoration by philosophy, but by revelation; though, of course, 
we do not refuse the aids which philosophy, reason and logic furnish 
to the proof of these facts.. Still we have learned to use caution 
when discussing the nature and laws of mind or spirit, even in this 
world, much more when speaking of its condition in the next world. 

We do not think it can be affirmed so positively that the soul is 
subject to the same laws in the next life as in this. Admitting the 
facts of clairvoyance, so called, or of somnambulism, which are indis- 
putable, we see that the mind or spirit passes out from, or rises above, 
the ordinary laws which govern it in its association with the body, 
and acts in obedience to an entirely new set of forces, to higher and 
more powerful influences. 

We mention this fact simply to show how very becoming it is to be 
modest in our assertions about the laws of the spirit, or soul; and 
how impossible it is to predicate any bold statements of what laws 


1To the above he adds the following from the Universalist side of his faith: 
“When the great gardener shall save his seed, the poorest, the lightest, and the 
most shrunken seed, if it only has in it a germ no bigger than a needle’s point, it shall 
be saved; there shall not one ng one of these precious seeds be lost. Not the 
. great, heavy,.plump seeds ‘alone, but even the little infinitessimal seeds. God has 
saved them all; and will save them all. Do you suppose that God, who so loved the 
— that he gave his own life for it, would lose one single particle or grain of human- 
‘ ity 9 
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will govern the soul hereafter, or what its normal condition will be, 
from what we know of its condition and laws here. Surely the differ- 
ence between the condition and circumstances of the spirit in its nat- 
ural and somnambulic state, cannot be greater than between its state 
in the body and its state out of the body, when entirely free from it. 
And the change from one to the other cannot be greater than from 
the earthly state to the resurrection state, from the mortal to the 
immortal. And yet we seé that a very different set of laws are in 
force in the one case, compared with those operating in the other. 
Who then is authorized to announce so confidently that the soul will 
be subject to the same laws in the future world as in this world? 
Who can measure the contrast, the unspeakable difference between 
the two worlds, and by aid of his philosophy determine a question on 
which God’s revelation is entirely silent ? 

We do not say that a new set of laws will govern the soul on its 
entrance upon a new state of existence; but we say that there is 
nothing in our experience, nothing in philosophy or reason to show 
that this is impossible, or even improbable. And even if this involve 
a fundamental change in the condition of the soul, and the superin- 
duction of new faculties upon it, or the immediate development of 
others, up to this point entirely dormant, still there is nothing in 
analogy or philosophy which forbids it; but, on the contrary, that in 
both on which such a conclusion might readily be predicated. 

Any argument, therefore, set up against the return of the soul to 
God in the next life, because it has not returned in this, and carries 
into that life the character and moral tendencies acquired here, seems 
hasty in its conception, and false and illogical in its results. 


“ Assumption of Moses.” 


‘WE have elsewhere alluded’ to the recent discovery of the apocry- 
phal work bearing the above title. It is ome of the most valuable 
and curious discoveries, bearing on the literature of Christian antiq- 
uity, which the present century has seen; and is another prophecy of 
palimpsest treasures yet to be brought out from their hiding-places in 
Libraries and Monasteries. The present palimpsest was discovered 
in the Ambrosian Library of Milan soon after the departure of the 
Austrians, by an Italian by the name of Ceriani, though not 
knowing its actual value. It was printed, and soon after, falling into 
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the hands of German scholars, its real character and value were 
ascertained.’ It formed part of a collection of apocryphal books, and 
was written on parchment in uncial or capital letters, without division 
between the words. Of the “ Assumption of Moses” about one-third 
part has been recovered ; and fortunately this is the most important _ 
_ part, containing the “ Prophecy of Moses” complete, with the excep- 
. tion of a few passages which were obliterated by the chemicals 
employed in removing the later writing, and restoring the ancient 
.text. The following account of the work, from the “ Westminster 
‘Review,” will interest and inform the readers of the Quarterly. We 
may add that more discoveries may be looked for in the “ Ambrosian 
Library,” now that Italian scholars are free to make explorations 
among its treasures. Ceriani has already commenced a publication 
under the title of “ Monumenta sacra et profana ex codicibus praeser- 
tim Bibliotheca: Ambrosianzx.” 


“The book thus partially recovered after a disappearance of 1200 
years, was a favorite in Christian antiquity. The “Assumption of 
Moses” was known to the Council of Nice, and to Origen, and at a 
still earlier’ period to the compiler of the canonical epistle which goes 
under the ‘name of ‘Jude.’ ‘Jude,’ indeed, cites the book (v. 9) 
without naming it. But the title is supplied by Origen (‘ De Prin- 
cipiis,’ 3, 2, 1), by Didymus of Alexandria, and by the Acts of the 
Synod of Nice. Clement of Alexandria quotes it, but without giv- 
ing the title. We need not wonder that the German scholars pounced 
upon such a discovery with eagerness. Various conjectures as to its 
date and interpretation were hazarded, some with more haste than 
discretion. Ewald pronounced it a translation from the Aramaic, 
and fixed its date somewhere between A. D. 54 and 64. Lange 
placed it a little after 70, while Hilgenfeld thought it was written at 
Rome in the year 44. Volkmar has edited the original Latin text 
verbatim from the Ambrosian palimpsest, has. endeavored to supply 
the gaps, and given a translation and an ample commentary and intro- 
duction. He has proved that the original language was Greek. As 
to its date, he is inclined to refer it to the close of the Bar-Cocheba 
persecution, A. D. 137-8. The ‘ Prophecy of Enoch,’ also used by 
‘ Jude,’ is referred by Volkmar to A. D. 132. Both these apocalyptic 
books, of monotheistic character, vindicating the Oue eternal God of 
Israel, though of anti-Christian origin, were useful to the Christian 
author of Jude as a weapon against the Carpocratians.” 


1 The title of the German work is “* Mose Prophetie und Himmelfahrt. Eine Quelle 
fiir das Neue Testament, zum ersten Male Deutsch herausgegeben.’ Von Dr. Gustav 
Volkmar, Prof. der Theologie an der Universitit Ziirich. Leipz: 1867. 
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English Works on Universalism. 


WE have endeavored from the beginning to make record in the 
pages of the Quarterly, for the benefit of future dogmatic history, of 
all the foreign publications bearing directly or indirectly on the great 
question of destiny and restoration. The Universalism of some of 
the leading minds in the English Church is well known; and it isa 
fact deserving nétice, that the number of new books and pamphlets 
published on the subject in England: far exceeds the number printed 
in our own country, eight or ten to one, thus showing the wide-spread 
public interest in the question. We have the following to note since 
our last record : 

A work entitled “ Religious Tendencies of the Times,” recently 
appeared in London in which the author mourns over the “deadly 
errors and dangerous delusions of the day”; but none grieves. him 
like that, preached by the Maurices, the Stanleys, the Colensos, and 
other “ Christian infidels,” of the final restoration of all men to good- 
. ness and happiness. According to him, this frightful heresy is rapidly 
gaining ground even in Evangelical quarters, affecting preachers, 
tutors, and students. 

Another work has the following title-page“ Can it be true? An 
Inquiry as to the Endlessness of Future Punishment. By William 
Miall. London: Stock. 1868.” This is represented as an able, 
well-written pamphlet by a highly-respected Baptist minister, who, in 
a thoroughly reverent and earnest spirit, discusses the question — “ Is 
the condition of those of our race who live and die impenitent, one of 
not only intensest, but of absolutely wnending misery?” He quotes 
from the Assembly’s Catechism, Jonathan Edwards, Dr. Pusey, &c., 
to show the true character of the doctrine. He shows how it leads 
to unbelief, “bringing doubt on the Bible, and furnishes, if not a 
valid, a specious excuse for infidelity.” He says truly, 


“Numerous is the class of deep-thinking, though untutored men, 
who avow themselves dissatisfied with its pretensions and opposed to 
its claims. . . . . Both parties agree in arguing —and surely 
the argument is cogent—that any system, one of the fundamental 
doctrines of which is irreconcilable, alike with its elementary truths, 
and with the scope of the whole, supplies evidence of its own unwor- 
thiness, and cannot be divine in its origin. This doctrine they under- 
stand from the teachers of Christianity to be thus fundamental, they 
feel it to be thus irreconcilable, and so nothing remains for them but 
to reject the whole.” 
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After an argument of great ability against the pagan dogma, he 
mentions the fact that a great number of justly eminent men, among 
whom he names Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Didymus of Alex- 
andria, Gregory of Nyssa, Archbishop Tillotson, Dr. Arnold, and 
Rev. John Foster, have been unable to reconcile the orthodox belief 
on this point with:the admitted character of God, and the spirit and 
scope of the New Testament. A very large proportion of the clergy, 
including among them not a few of the ablest and most exemplary, 
are among its determined opponents. And in every communion are 
to be found men, by no means inferior to their brethren in ability, or 
culture, or piety, who regard it as untenable, and, indeed, though 
often at great cost, denounce it as false. 

After a careful examination of the Rerigtates supposed to tench 
endless punishment, he concludes as follows: “ Viewed in the light of 
these various considerations, can the doctrine be true? Is it nota 
relic of the teaching of the Church once bearing undisputed sway in 

these realms, and whose characteristic appeals have always been to 
the low fears. and interests of men? What if it be the key-stone of 
an arch? If it must be so, let the whole topple and fall. Out of its 
ruins another may be constructed more suited to the requirements of 
man’s conscience and heart, and more in harmony with the character 
and truth of God.” 7 

The well-known Rev. David Thom, D. D., Ph. D., of Liverpool, 
author of “ Dialogues on Universal Salvation,” &c., the correspond- 
ent of Drs. Ballou and Sawyer, left a manuscript at his death, which 
has just been issued by H. H. Lewis, of London, with the title of 
“The Scripture Doctrine of Atonement.” ‘He takes ground that 
while all mankind are interested in the Redemption, they inherit 
under different titles, “each in his own order,” — that is, the members 
of Christ’s Church inherit as such, and first in order; the rest of 
mankind when the Adamic nature which is in them shall be 
destroyed; for he says it must be destroyed, 

“Unless we are prepared to hold one or the other of the monstrous 
dogmas, so censurable in the school of ordinary and popular divines, 
either, that God, after having given temporary existence to. sin, 
chooses to retain it everlastingly in being; or that, after having once 
given it existence, he has put it beyond his. own power to effect its 


destruction ; either of which hypotheses i is, of course, blasphemous 
and absurd.” 


Dr. Thom teaches that some souls are related to Christ “as the 
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spiritual Abraham, and are permitted to sit and reign with him in his 
kingdom”; others are only related to him as “the spiritual Adam, 
and are reigned over by him and the members of his church.” “ All 
are thus ultimately saved as well as redeemed; while to some redemp- 
tion and salvation are applied after a special manner.” 

“ The Duration and Nature of Future Punishment,” is the title of 
another work by the Rev. Henry Constable, Prebendary of Cork, 
published by Longmans, London. It examines the doctrine of end- 
less punishment, and pronounces it unscriptural and impossible; and 
concludes, after an elaborate inquiry, that the punishment threatened 
to the wicked in the Bible is that of destruction. or annihilation. 
“ Hell is not to all,” he says, “a sudden cessation of existence. There 
is life in that fearful prison, though it continues not forever 
sooner or later all sink into that state where wonder and remorse, 
and pain and shame, are lulled in the unconscious sleep of the second 
death.” And this judgment upon them will be a lesson of mercy to 
myriads — “but it will be.read without the shudder of anguish. The 
dead know not anything. They have drunk the waters of Lethe, 
and forgotten long ago their misery. There is no eternal antagonism 


of good and evil; no eternal jarring of the notes of praise and wail- 
ing. Evil has died out, and with it sorrow. Throughout God’s 
world of life all is joy, and peace, and love.” 


Ancient Ruins and Discoveries. 


IN a previous number we gave a brief sketch of Palimpsests, and 
the important discoveries in various departments of literature to 
which they had opened the way. We have often, in thought, looked 
upon the earth we inhabit as a vast palimpsest whereon the centuries 
and nations have written, and left their various records one above 
another. 

Of this sort are the ‘ruins of ancient cities and nations which for 
ages have been buried beneath the surface, and have been in these 
later times exhumed and brought to light, equally to the astonishment 
and instruction of mankind. The excavations on the sites of old 
Nineveh and Babylon, in Etruria, and Italy, and Africa, the ruined 
cities of Central America, and the mounds of the West, discover to 
us the wreck of a former world, and show us that the present genera- 
tion is literally walking over the graves and on the dust of an earlier . 
world. 
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There is old Nineveh, that for three thousand years has been bur- 
ied from the sight of men, now suddenly and strangely brought to 
light again. An inquisitive Frenchman, an adventurous Englishman, 
wander from curiosity, or pleasure, or business, over the silent and 
deserted plains of Assyria, and in their wanderings happen to stumble 
over the grave of the mighty and proud city, and stumbling, fall on 
some of the white and wasted bones which chanced to lie near the 
surface. Forthwith they dig into the huge mound which nature seems 
kindly and reverently to have heaped over the remains, and gradually 
the vast grave is laid open, and dead Nineveh lies unburied before us, 
amid the wreck and ruin which the enemy, and the robber, and time 
have left tous. There are her palaces, and monuments, and sculp-. 
tures. On her walls are seen to-day, wrought out in stone, battles, 
and sieges, and triumphs, the conquests and tributes of kings and 
nations, the exploits of the chase, the ceremonies of religion, the 


pomps of. the court, the curiosities of custom, the dress, armor, imple- 
ments of art, and the daily life of the people, as they were thirty cen- 
turies ago. * 

If we turn-our attention to Italy, the same state of things is opened 
tous. The Rome of to-day is built over the ruins of the Rome of 
the past, and the Popes sit in power above the graves of the Cesars. 
The northern hordes, the tribes of the Danube, the Vandals, all did 
their work of destruction upon the imperial city, and left a wide wil- 
derness of ruins. Then came the slow, dissolving action of the ele- 
ments, the mutilations and robberies of each succeeding generation, 
and the gradual accumulation of the rubbish of ages, till at last Rome 
was buried. | 

The ruins of Rome, with few exceptions, do not lie on the surface, 
but have been brought to light by excavation. The pavement of the 
old Forum, the great gathering place of the people, or that portion 
which is laid open, is perhaps twenty-five feet below the streets of 
modern Rome, so great has been the accumulation of wreck and rub- 


1 We shall not soon forget the emotions with whith we stood before those colossal 
* win ed lions and bulls (removed to the British Museum), between which in the dim 
ages of the past went Sennacherib in the pomp and splendor of his power and wealth; 
and touched the sculptured slabs of the royal audience-chamber, which doubtless had 
been swept by the garments of Ezekiel, the prophet of God! There were the reali- 
ties of his graphic descriptions, the same strange beasts and birds, the same distorted 
figures, half human and half brute, and all those grotesque and fanciful idols and 
unnatural creatiors which distinguish the oriental mind, and illustrate the abomina- 
tions of its idolatry. 
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bish around and above it. The valleys which formerly existed 
between the hills on which the city was built, are now largely filled 
up with the ruins of temples, palaces, towers, theatres, and whole 
streets of dwellings, dissolved and crumbled into a kind of rubbish 
soil, over which are built the houses and streets of modern Rome. 
The whole region, far and near, is one of buried ruins, the ashes and 
the bones of the old city. More than this, the whole country for 
hundreds of miles is in the same. state, vast tracts being sometimes 
little more than débris and ruin the moment you get below the 


surface. 
New discoveries are'made from year to year, even in Rome itself. 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune gives the following par- 


ticdlars of recent discoveries : 


“The excavations made on the Palatine Hill at the expense of 
Napoleon III., deserve a much more extended description than I am 
able to give them now. Not only have the substructions of the pal- 
ace of Caligula been completely uncovered, with the commencement 
of the bridge which he stretched across to the Capitoline Hill, but 
also the foundations of the House of Tarquin, the temple of Jupiter 
Victor, and the peristyle, triclinium, nympheum, library and theatre 
of the Palace of Augustus. The Cavaliere Rosa, who superintends 
the work, is a learned archeologist, and he has added greatly to the 
interest of his discoveries by attaching to every point descriptive or 
illustrative quotations from the Roman historians. 

A very interesting discovery was made last. winter, on the banks of 
the Tiber, near Monte Testaccio. It is the old landing-place for the 
marbles brought from Sicily, Africa, and Greece, to be used in build- 
ing the temples and palaces of Rome. The old quay, with its inclined 
planes, and rings for attaching vessels, has been uncovered, and upon 
it lay blocks of precious marble, of the value of more than $20,000. 
It was said — but I was unable to verify the report—that the lost 
quarry from which rosso antico was taken, has been rediscovered by 
an inscription on one of the blocks. This landing-place, which was 
buried fifteen or twenty feet under an alluvial deposit, is in the gar- 
den of Prince Torlotiia.” 


Discoveries of great interést were recently made on other sites, 
particularly the following of Pheenician and Greek antiquities, 
described by a correspondent of the Levant Herald as having been 
made at the village of Dali in Cyprus, the site of the ancient Ida- 
lium, and of one of the largest temples of the Cyprian Venus. It is.the 
American Consul at Larnaka who has profited by this discovery of a 
peasant. The surface covers a Greek burial-place of seven or eight 
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acres. The Greek graves are only about three feet deep; but six or 
seven feet underneath are numerous Pheenician tombs, all oven-shaped, 
and closed in with large blocks of stone. On these being removed, 
the air within is:often so foul as almost to stifle the laborers employed. 
In these, vases with Phoenician inscriptions and statuettes of Pheeni- 
‘cian women are found. The numerous articles, Phceenician and 
Greek, include gold ear-rings, medallions, finger-rings, necklaces, sil- 
ver bracelets, spoons, coins; copper and bronze spear-heads, lances, 
battle-axes, mirrors, fibule, tripods, cooking utensils, idols, coins, pre- 
cious stones cornelians, amethysts, rubies, agates, some well-cut 
scarale ; glass cups, bottles, plates, lachrymatories, ornaments ; lime-— 
stone statuettes of Venus, votive offerings, life-size heads, statues, 
small sarcophagi, sepulchral columns, figures of animals, terra cotfhs, 
groups, vases, animals, heads and busts, lamps, &c. Some of the 
painted vases are three feet high. 

Below we give a few paragraphs, respecting the excavations of 
Lieut. Warren at Jerusalem, from a letter of the “Secretary of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund.” First, however, let us premise that 
the Jerusalem of to-day stands on three strata of ruins: first, what 
remains of Solomon’s city; second, Herod’s city destroyed by Titus; 
and third, the medizval or Saracenic city. In order, consequently, 
to get at traces of Solomon’s capital, it is necessary to dig through 
the rubbish of the previous ruins, going down in some —— to the 
depth of one hundred feet, or more. 


“ Not only was there a splendid arch crossing the Tyropoeon Val- 
ley at the place where the Robinson arch appears—the span of 
which was forty ‘feet across — and the ruins of which now lie buried 
in the débris; but beneath this old arch, covered over with a pave- 
ment, built presumably to cover these ruins, lie the stones of an arch 
older still, perhaps the arch built by Solomon himself. 

“On the east side of the Haram wall lies the valley of the Kedron. 
Lieut. Warren, by a series of shafts and borings, has ascertained that 
the present bed of the stream is no less than forty feet higher than 
the old bed, — the bed having been raised by the enormous masses of 
‘débris and ruins that have been hurled dver into the valley. By the 
last letter from Jerusalem we received & plan of the system of cham- 
bers discovered at ‘ Wilson’s Arch,’ higher up on the western wall, 
near the ‘ Wailing Place’ of the Jews. Lieut. Warren has discov- 
ered, at a depth of some fifty feet below the surface of the ground, a 
vast system of chambers and passages. ‘These chambers, whose use 
has not yet been decided, are mostly about twelve feet square, vaulted 
and filled up with rubbish or with water. About eighteen have been 
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opened, of which it is conjectured that two or three are of Saracenic 
origin and the rest of Jewish. They branch off right and left along 
a great passage. This has been followed up for a distance of two 
hundred and fifty feet, its destination being yet uncertain, and its use 
problematical. Perhaps, however, it was a secret passage for troops. 
This discovery is intensely interesting, and may lead to singular and 
most important results.” 

“The Robinson arch was probably thrown over the ravine by 
Herod the Great. Nor was this the only communication between 
the two hills. About one hundred and seventy yards to the north, 
and therefore in the heart of the city, has been discovered, quite 
. recently, not a single arch in ruins, but a series of four arches, stand- 
ing perfect and entire to this day. At this point the ravine was not 
quite so deep, but much wider; and a regular bridge, of which these 
four arches were a part, spanned it. This is evidently the bridge 
alluded to by Josephus. He narrates that, after the storming and 
destruction of the Temple by the Roman beseigers, the Jewish lead- 
ers retreated, as a last resource, to the citadel. Titus, the Roman 
commander, begged them to surrender at once, and so avoid further 
bloodshed. But the blinded rulers, still clinging to the hope that the 
God of Abraham, whose true Messiah they had rejected, would yet 
deliver them, refused all terms. This parley took place on a bridge 
connecting the Temple with the citadel; Titus standing at one end, 
the Jews at the other. There is little doubt that Lieut. Warren has 
now stood upon that bridge. 

At the bottom of the ravine is a rushing torrent. Lieut. Warren 
has actually come upon the water at only a single spot; but ts gur- 
gling sound has been heard, far beneath the ground, at other points in 
its presumed course. Where does this stream come from? Where 
does it go to?” 


Religious World. 


There has been ital talk of late ridguiaig the asserted failure of 
Protestantism as a satisfactory interpretation of Christianity; its 
failure as a religion to meet the wants and regulate the morals of the 
people, to improve and elevate society, and advance the true civiliza- 
tion of the world. A recent French work has taken up the question 
on the basis of hard facts; and in order to bring out the truth, has 
‘diligently compared the condition of Protestant countries, in some 
important particulars, with the condition of Catholic populations on 
the same points. The results make an argument difficult to dispose 
of on the ground that “ Protestantism is a failure.” The following 
citations by Rev. Charles Rockwell, are a specimen of the facts 
demanding explanation : 
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“Taking Great Britain and Prussia as Protestant countries, and 
France and Austria as Catholic nations, we find that where twenty 
can read and write in the former, but thirteen, or little more than - 
one-half as many, can do so in the latter. In sixteen European 
countries, one in every ten are in schools in the Protestant nations, 
and but one in a hundred and twenty-four in Catholic countries, or 
more than twelve times as many Protestants as. Catholics are thus 
educated. 

If we take six leading Protestant. countries in Europe and six 
Catholic, in the former one newspaper or magazine is published to 
every three hundred and fifteen of the inhabitants, while in the latter 
there is but one to every two thousand seven hundred and fifteen. 
That is, about ten times as many newspapers and magazines, in pro- 
portion to the population, are published in these Protestant countries 
as in the Catholic. 

-'The value of what is each year produced by industry i in Spain is 
six dollars to each inhabitant; in France, seven and a half dollars; 
in Prussia, eight dollars; and in Great Britain, thirty-one dollars, or 
nearly five times as much as in Spain and France. There are about 
one-third more paupers in the Catholic countries of Europe than in 
the Protestant, owing mainly to the numerous holidays, and the igno- 
rance, idleness, and vice, of Catholic lands. 

Three times as many.crimes are committed in Ireland as in Great 
Britain, although there are three times as many inhabitants in Great 
Britain as in Ireland. There are in Ireland six times as many homi- 
cides, four times as many assassinations, and from three to four times 
as many thefts, as there are in Scotland. In Catholic Austria there 
are four times as many crimes committedas in the adjoining Protes- 
tant kingdom of Prussia.” 


o 


— A work has recently been published in London by an accom- 
plished Egyptian: scholar, who, in examining Egyptian records, has 
found traces of a history parallel to that written by Moses. He finds 
Jannes mentioned five times, Moses twice, and Balak, son of Zippor, 
at a place, Huzoth; that a people of whom» Moses was leader 
marched. towards Palestine by the way of Migdol and Zoar; that 
they. were connected with the names Midia and Aram; that there 
was a contest at a place of a great water-flood; that a royal or noble 
youth meets a sudden and mysterious death; and- that a royal order 
is immediately issued for the hasty departure of a people for their 
feast of “passing the dead,” and that miracles are named as being 
performed by their leader in Lower Egypt. 


— The Civita Catholica, the official organ of, the Papacy, speaks 
in the following, from a recent article, in a way to puzzle those 
American Catholics who declare that the Catholic Church pretends to 
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no control over the civil powers, or over the politics of its members. 
It says that there must be two powers, the civil and ecclesiastic; that 
there must also be relations between these powers; but that it would 
be absurd to suppose that the ecclesiastical power should be subservi- 
ent to the civil, because that would be to reverse the natural order of 
things : 

“Nothing remains, therefore, but the contrary rule, which ‘is that 
the temporal power be subservient to the spiritual, just as the body is 
to the soul. It is necessary, therefore, that he who possesses even 
sovereign power to govern temporally should be directed by the 
Roman Pontiff, who is placed by God at the head of the Church, and 
appointed supreme master and guardian of the truth and of the 
immutable rules of justice.” 


Then, addressing “liberal Catholics,” it assures them that “they 
will gain nothing by interpreting the decrees of the Holy See after 
their own imaginations”; and exhofts them to “ put a stop to hetero- 
dox laughter at such attempts,” by “adopting the Catholic doctrine 
without commentary.” It then goes on to declare, once more, that 
the Roman. Pontiffs have pronounced “all liberty of public worship, 
liberty of the press,” to be “madness, poison, pestilence”; that 
“nothing of the kind could exist which was not in itself an immod- 
erate, pernicious, and deadly thing.” 

And to show the harmony of spirit between European and Ameri- 
can Catholicism, we add the following from the Tablet, a Catholic 
journal of New York: 

“We have said, time and again, that we do not recognize any 
nationality, national organization, or any political system, as the. 
standard by which to try the church. She represents the authority of 
God in human affairs, in the government of men and nations, and her 
authority overrides all human enactments that conflict with the law 
she is instituted to keep and to administer.” 


— Prof. Marsh, of Yale College, in the American Journal of Sci- 
ence gives an account of some reptiles ‘taken by him.last summer in 
Lake Como, in the Rocky Mountains near the Pacific railroad. This 
lake is about seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. They 
are known in that region as the “fish with legs.” On bringing these 
creatures to the warmer climate of New Haven, they have been 
undergoing remarkable changes, and have left the water, and become 
true salamanders. Whether such a change as this ever took place in 
them, in their native lake, is not known, but the metamorphosis is 
regarded as very strange and curious. 
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1. A Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible. Mainly abridged from Dr. Wm. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but comprising Important Additions and Jmprove- 
ments from the Works of Robinson, Ganehes, hana, Kitto, Thomson, Stanley, Por- 
ter, and many other eminent Scholars, Commentators, Travellers, and Authors in vari- 
ous departments. Designed t. be a Complete Guide in regard to the Pronunciation 
and Signification of Scriptural Names; the Solution of Difficulties respecting the 
Interpretation, Authority, and Harmony of the Old and New Testaments; the History 
and Description of Biblical Customs, Events, Places, Persons, Animals, Plants, Min- 
erals, and other things concerning which information is needed for an intelligent and 
thorough study of the Holy Scriptures, and of the Books of the Apocrypha. Edited 
by, Rev. Samuel W. Barnum. New York: D. Appleton & Co. pp. 1219. $5.00. 

The character and design of this work are suificiently set forth in 
the copious title. The only important question is, Does it fulfil the 
promises of the title-page? . We believe it does; and that, as far as 
this is possible in the present state of Biblical Science, the volume is 
“a complete Guide” to the study of the Bible for the general reader. 
And further, those clergymen and theological students who may hesi- 
tate regarding the purchase of the original work in three volumes, at 
the large price put upon it, will find in, this a very excellent substi- 
tute. They -will have in all the leading critical, historical, geographi- 
cal and archzological articles, and articles respecting the interpreta- 
tion, authority and harmony of the Old and New Testaments, all the 
reliable results of investigation, the actual progress made in the study 
of the questions involved, without the often tedious statement of the 
methods of inquiry, and the conflicting theories of different scholars 
and thinkers. As examples we mention only Jerusalem, Nineveh, 
Palestine, Nehemiah, Versions of Old Testament, New Testament. 

Sometimes the reader will be dissatisfied with a particular article 
as meagre and defective, but by turning to a kindred article he will 
find the subject completed ; as for example, Assyria, which must be 
read with Nineveh in order ‘to obtain all the facts, historical and arch- 
ological. Occasionally an article is unsatisfactory, as “ Exodus,” 
“‘ Manuscripts,” “ Bashan,” “Book of Daniel,” “Jude,” which might 
profitably have occupied the space given to less important articles. 
Occasionally, also, it is not quite up to the latest results of discovery, 
as in the article on “Moses,” where, speaking of the altercation 
between Michael and Satan over the Body of Moses, the “ Assump- 
tion of Moses” is mentioned as “a lost apocryphal book.” It was 
lost, but a good part of it has recently been found, in a Latin transla- 
tion, in the Ambrosian Library of Milan, where so many other treas- 
ures have been discovered. It is a curious circumstaece, that both 
the apocryphal books quoted in the~ Epistle of Jude, the “ Book of 
Enoch” and the “Assumption of Moses,” should, after having been 
lost to the Christian world so many centuries, so strangely come to 
light at this late day. 
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Some of the merits of this dictionary, in comparison with others, 
may be briefly stated thus: It contains over two hundred more pages 
than any other Abridgment of Smith’s original Dictionary, and each 
page contains more words. It has about two hundred more Maps 
and Illustrations than any other Abridgment, and more than the ori- 
ginal work; and they are mostly very beautiful, and constitute a 
pleasing and useful feature of the work. It contains numerous 
Important Additions from the latest "American, English, and German 
Authorities. The pronunciation and meaning of every Greek and 
Hebrew word is given in English, which is not done in other Dic- 
tionaries ; being a great and much-needed help to the reader. : 

Altogether, we think it the best abridgment yet given to the pub- 
lic, not excepting that of Dr. Smith himself. Every family having it 

_will be well furnished for the profitable and pleasant study of the 
Bible. Of course the doctrinal articles, as “‘ Atonement,” “ Damnation,” 
“Satan,” “ Hell,” “ Eternal,” &c., are written from the popular stand- 
point; but the intelligent Universalist will readily correct its errors 
on these points. 


2. Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by 
Rev. John M’Clintock, D. D., and James Strong, S.T.D. Vol. l.—C,D. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The extent of this great work may be judged by the fact that the 
two volumes issued, comprising about two thousand pages, take in 
only the first four letters of the Alphabet. As the title shows, it not 
only embraces the subject matter of the Dictionary noticed above, but 
also the whole vast range of subjects in Theological and Ecclesias- 
tical literature. Of course, in a work of such immense sweep: of 
plan, we must expect partial defects, errors and failures ;- and that 
many subjects will be treated from the denominational stand-point of 
its editors. In our notice of the first volume we made a suggestion, 
which we repeat here: that the best way of securing exactness and 
truth as regards the various churches and sects of the day, is to fol- 
low the.example of Appleton’s Cyclopedia, by engaging suitable per- 
sons in each church to prepare the articles respecting its history, opin- 
ions, and usages — subject, of course, to editorial revision where there 
is manifest misstatement of facts. 

A Universalist, for example, in the articles on Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, Didymus the Blind, and Diodorus of Tarsus, would have 
brought out the fact of their Universalism, well known to students of 
ecclesiastical history, and freely acknowledged by such church histori- 
ans as Neander, Mosheim, Hagenbach, &c., but wholly ignored by 
Dr. M’Clintock. Why? Was he ignorant of it, or does he wish to 

‘sustain the popular error that Universalism is a modern discovery, 
wholly unknown to the early church? We shall look with interest 
for the articles on Gregory Nyssen, Origen, T’'heodore of Mopsuestia, 
and others of the Church Fathers, whose faith in the great Restora- 
tion is matter of general knowledge. And when he comes to the 
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Sibylline Oracles, we commend to his notice an article on that work 
in a recent number of this Quarterly. 

Aside from some shortcomings of this. sort, this Cyclopedia is one 
of the noblest examples of American publishing and editorial enter- 
prise. When finished it will be a library in itself; and it will enable 
the student of limited means to dispense for years with half the pur- 
‘ chases of books, otherwise absolutely necessary, in the several depart- 
ments of Biblical Interpretation, Church History, and Theological 
Development and Speculation. Some of the best talent and scholar- 
ship of our country is engaged on the work; though we think the 
list might profitably be enlarged from the liberal schools of learning 
and criticism. Most of the articles, to the end of the alphabet, are 
already prepared, though each one will undergo revision in passing 
through the press, so as to embrace the very latest results of study 
and discovery. 

The present volume contains some two thousand five hundred arti- 
cles illustrated with about three hundred wood-cuts and maps, furnish- 
ing an excellent help to the understanding of the text. Some of the 
articles are extended treatises or sketches, quite elaborate and exhaus- 
tive. There is little to-desire in the way of facts — irrespective of 
critical conclusions or inferences, not always final — in the articles on 
Daniel. Deluge, David, Chronology, Celsus, Church and Church Edi- 
fices, Divination, Book of Chronicles, Darius, Deutero-Canonica). 
Commentary, &c. In some cases the treatment is unequal, as Cata 
combs and the meagre pictorial illustrations given in a matter of 6° 
great interest to the Christian world, compared with Cups and Cher- 
ubim, with their over-abundant illustration. So in the Biographical 
department we have scores of sketches of obscure ministers — Meth- 
‘odist, Presbyterian, Episcopal — the space given to which would have 
been more profitably devoted to important and weightier matters. 
But it is easy to criticise, while we feel at the same time that few 
probably, if any, would do the vast work undertaken, in all its parts, 
in a more satisfactory manner than the present editors are doing it. 


8. Words of Hope. “That ye sorrow not even as others which have no hope.’ Lee 
& Shepard. : 

One of the very few books of consolation which we can cordially, 
and without reserve, endorse. The selections are made with judg- 
ment, and in a most catholic spirit, and are full of beautiful and com- 
forting thoughts, breathing everywhere the sweet spirit of the reli- 
gion of Jesus. No one in affliction, no one bereaved, can dwell long 
among its blessed utterances, without gathering calmness, strength, 
and submission to the will of Him who doeth all things well. 


4. Wild Life under the Equator. Narrated for Young People. By Paul Du Chaillu. 
With Numerous Engravings. Harper & Brothers. 


This volume has an advantage over most books of stories, in that 
it is a record of real adventures, and of sights and scenes actually 


. 
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beheld by the author. It is entertaining and instructive, and pictures 
wild life under the equator —the people, beasts and birds of that 
wonderful region —in a way to arrest the attention, and inform the 
minds, of adults as well as “ young people.” 


5. The New Testament: Translated from the Greek Text of Tischendorf, by George 
R. Noyes, D. D., Hancock Professor of Hebrew and other Oriental Languages in Har- 
vard University. American Unitarian Association. 

The reputation of Dr. Noyes ought, we suppose, to be regarded as 
a sufficient assurance that this- translation represents the original as 
exactly as it is possible to turn Greek into English. Nevertheless, 
we have noticed several particulars in our examination of the book, 
which we set down here: 

1. The few departures from the authorized version of any real 
importance, or involving anything essential as regards the teachings 
of Christ and his apostles. _. 

2. The frequent changes of the phraseology where nothing is 
gained in clearness of thought, or in the choice of words. As exam- 
ples — Titus iii. 5, “saved us by the bath of regeneration,” instead of 
the washing of regeneration, which we think far preferable; Matt. 
vii. 27, “the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew,” &c., is changed to “the streams came,” which weakens it; for 
the streams of Palestine swollen by sudden rains are floods; I Tim. 
ii, 4, “in the sight of God our Savior, whose will is that all men 
should be saved” — we see no reason for changing the verb here into 
a noun, and weakening the force of Paul’s statement, that God “wills 
all men to be saved”; - Heb. ii. 14, “that through death he might 
bring to nought him who had the power of death” —the one word, 
’ destroy, of the common version is far more emphatic than the three, 
bring to nought, of Dr. Noyes.. | 

3. Changes which restore the true meaning of the Greek, as Matt. 
xvi. 25-27, “whosoever seeketh to save his life,” &c., where Pvx7; is 
translated life throughout; Rom. viii. 19-22, where creation is the 
uniform rendering of xrows; Rom. xi. 29, “for in respect to his gifts 
and his calling, there is no change of purpose with God,” instead of 
“the gifts and calling of God are without repentance”; I Tim. iv. 2, 
“who bear a brand on their own conscience,” instead of “having 
their conscience seared with a hot iron”; Matt. vi. 27, “one cubit to 
his life,” instead of the old absurdity of “one cubit to his stature ; 
Acts xvii. 22,“I perceive that ye are very devout,” instead of the 
improbable “ye are too superstitious”; and perhaps I Thess. iv. 14, 
“For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, then also will 
a through Jesus, bring again. with him those who have fallen 
asleep.” 

4. Changes which seem to us arbitrary and inconsistent, though we 
do not know “the views and principles regarding the translation” 
which guided him. In Rom. v. 15-20, we have the one original 
word augéxrwpua translated offence in verses 15, 16, but in verses 
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17-20 it is changed to trespass. The authorized version, on the con- 
trary, is consistent in maintaining a uniformity of translation. We 
can see no conceivable reason for the change, if, as we suppose, the 
Tischendorf text agrees with the received text. So in Rom. xi. 
30-32, he has changed “unbelief” into “disobedience,” and renders 
verse 32, “For God delivered up all to disobedience,” instead of 
“hath concluded all in unbelief.” “ Delivered up” seems not so easy 
a rendering of Suvexdevce as “shut up” or the “concluded” of the 
authorized version; and the context indicates “unbelief” rather than 
“disobedietice” as the meaning of é&7edelu, A marked example is 
found in his rendering of cau in such passages as Matt. xiii. 39, 40, 
- 49; xxiv. 3; Heb. ix. 26. We confess we cannot understand how a 
man of Dr. Noyes’ critical study could render both xéouos and dar 
by the word world, in the first-named passage; and that when even 
Orthodox scholars and critics admit that “the end of the world” is 
the end of the Jewish or Law age. And so in Heb. ix. 26, “now 
once in the end of the world!” Did the Professor believe that the 
end of the material world came when Christ appeared? If not, why © 
does he in substance say so; especially when the Greek does not say 
this? In the next verse he has, “it is appointed to men once to die,” 
omitting the article. An equally strange and inconsistent example 
is I Cor. xv. 55, “Where, O death, is thy sting? Where, O death, 
is thy victory?” What could have influenced Dr. Noyes to translate 
G4vatos and dns by the same word, death, is beyond our comprehen- 
sion; and the wonder is greater when in every other passage, we 
believe, where dys occurs he translates it by the phrase under-world ; 
even in the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, Luke xvi. 23. 
We shall hold to the ancient form, “O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory ?” 

On the authority of Tischendorf’s text, sustained by the Sinaitic 
and other ancient manuscripts, there are some important omissions, 
as the famous text of the three witnesses, I John v. 7; the narrative 
of the woman taken in adultery, John vii. 53 — viii. 12; Luke xxiv. 
12,“ Then arose Peter, and ran unto the sepulchre, and stooping 
down,” &c ; while the last twelve verses of Mark’s Gospel are thrown 
into an appendix, as a probable addition of the second century. 


6. Pictures from Prison Life. An Historical Sketch’ of the Massachusetts State 
Prison. With Narratives and Incidents, and Suggesticns on Discipline. By Gideon 
Haynes, Warden. Lee & Shepard. 

It is. seldom that we have taken in hand a book which has. so 
arrested our attention, enlisted our sympathies, and started such pain- 
ful thoughts and questions. We have no room for record here of the 
many and various things suggested by its perusal. One thing, how- 
ever, is very clear —a man is not to be set down as totally depraved, 
or hopelessly abandoned, because he is inside the prison walls. Some 
of the prisoners are better men, we had nearly said Christians, than 
many outside who are moving to-day in respectable social and business 
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circles. Nothing is more visible in this prison record than the fact ~ 
that there are germs of good in the worst men, which, nurtured by a 
wise and patient love, and helped by favoring circumstances, will 
surely bud and blossom into virtue and usefulness. Where there 
- exists such strong and tender love of wife, children, parents, as is 
found in some of these criminals, we have a sure hold upon them, a 
power by which, rightly used, they can certainly be redeemed. And 
it is at this point, as well as on the ground of character, that the val- 
uable suggestions of Mr. Haynes (who is the model Warden of the 
age) on “ Prison Discipline” are entitled to special attention. 

Whosoever wishes food for reflection on the mingled good and evil 
in the human heart, the terribleness of passion, the retributions of 
conscience, the sure doom of wickedness, the hopes and aspirations 
and prayers of the criminal, and the ever-blessed truth that there is 
in every man, however low down, something worth saving —let him 
read this book. And especially let him ponder the record of the 
poor old father, a prisoner, who was killed by the tidings that his son 
was ‘also in prison; and of the son who died in his mother’s arms for 
joy at being pardoned; and that beautiful and affecting letter of the 
consumptive convict to his wife and child; and the wonderful story 
of the literary prisoner and his “ Life of Christ,” pp. 168-204; and 
the prisoners’ contributions to the Sanitary Fair, and the letters after - 
the prison celebration of the Fourth of July.. And let every young 
man who would know the dangers of temptation, of the first step “in 
sin, read the painful story, on page 143, of the mother finding her son 
in prison; and the fearful Rum record on page 272, together with 
the deliberate utterance of the Warden that “alcohol has been instru- 
mental in consigning to this prison, directly or indirectly, at least 
eight-tenths of its inmates.” p. 245. ‘ 


7. The Evidences of Christianity, with an Introduction on the Existence of God, 
and the Immortality of the Soul. By Ebenezer Dodge, D. D., President of Madison 
University. Gould & Lincoln. 


The point aimed at in this volume is to show that Christianity is its 
own best witness; that the nature of its teachings, its influence on the 
life of the individual and the world, its relations to Divine Providence 
and human progress, and its’ historical triumphs, constitute the best 
evidence of its divine origin. This argument carries great weight 
with it, and we have always thought it entitled to far more considera- 
tion than it receives at the hands of those defending the New Testa- 
ment religion against such as challenge its divine authority. We 
welcome, therefore, this work of Dr. Dodge, which, mostly, is well 
conceived, clearly arranged, and ably executed. The last two chap- 
ters on “Christianity as a Fulfilment” and “A World-Power,”: 
embracing the “ Ethnic and Jewish Preparation,” “the adaptation of 
Christianity to Humanity,” and “ Christianity as a Finality,” though 
very brief, are very well digested and strongly stated. . 

There are many passages open to criticism, and some examples of 
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careless assertion and inconclusive reasoning. The section in the 
Introduction “On the Imperfection of the present Moral Govern- 
ment of God,” is of this sort. And under the head of “ Doctrinal: 
Aspects of Christianity,” the statements that there is “one probation” 
on which hangs the endless destiny of the soul; that “God will not 
dishonor his own image in breaking down the freedom of a man”; 
that “penalty has no more tendency to end a life of sin, than reward 
has to end a life of holiness”; seem to us exceedingly weak, and 
show an equal ignorance of Scripture, of human nature, and of the 
philosophy of the Divine Government. And it is simply amusing, at 
this late day, to hear him say with such an air of authority, “We 
KNOW, too, that the doctrine of restoration is not a doctrine of Chris- 
tianity!” If now the world will only accept Dr. Dodge’s “ we know” 
on this point as final, the long-controverted question is settled, and 
our Centenary Celebration will have to be postponed indefinitely. 


8. A Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament, prepared as a Solid Basis for 
the Interpretation of the New Testament, by Dr. George Benedict Winer. Seventh 
Edition. Enlarged and Improved.- By Dr. Gottlieb Liinemann. Revised and 
Authorized Translation. Andover: Warren F. Draper, 1869. 


We have at length the long-expected and most-welcome seventh 
edition of Winer’s New Testament Grammar in the excellent trans- 
lation of Prof. Thayer, of Andover, and in as fine a “dress” as the 
most fastidious could desire, from the press of Draper. The name ot 
the author is a pledge that the work is all that patient research, pro- 
found learning and accurate statement could make it. The labors of 
De Wette, Credner and Bleek, in the department of Introduction, 
have been rivaled in the department of Grammatical Interpretation, 
in infinite patience of research and comprehensiveness of view, by 
Winer. After having earned the lasting gratitude of the theological 
world by the preparation ‘of the Biblisches Realworterbuch (Ist ed. 
1821, 3d ed. enlarged to 2 vols., 1847), which is characterized by 
bringing to bear upon Biblical studies, as no previous Bible Diction- 
ary had done, the latest results of researches in History, Geography, : 
Archeology and Natural Science, he published in 1822 the first edi- 
tion of the New Testament Grammar. The great value which was 
acknowledged to this first work has been enhanced by the patient 
accumulation of new materials under the author’s hand, and their 
embodiment in edition after edition until with the sixth in 1855 his 
work was closed, and the seventh now appears greatly enlarged and 
improved, by accessions from his manuscripts and by the revisions 
and additions of an able scholar. 

The labors of Winer mark a new epoch in the science of the 
Grammatical Interpretation of the New Testament. The works of 
Pasor (1655) and Haab (1815) failed, the one in completeness, the 
other in scientific method; and all the other contributions to the sub- 
ject are characterized with these by our author as “useless” on 
account of the “uncritical empiricism” which controlled Greek and 
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Hebrew philology. Perhaps no better work could be expected then. 
But now, “the philosophical method of handling philological sub- 
jects, — that method which seeks in national and individual peculiari- 
ties of thought the grounds ofall phenomena of speech, anomalies 
not even excepted, — has effected a complete revolution in the study 
of Greek; and the application of the same method to the language 
of the New Testament can alone invest the Grammar of the New 
Testament with a scientific character, and elevate it to the dignity of 
safe guide in interpretation” (p. 7). The philological and grammati- 
cal “empiricism” which disregarded scientific principles and made 
interpretation a farce by its easy resort to ellipsis and enallage, had 
been reduced to something of a system by Storr, whose school of 
exegesis might have been justly charged with making Scripture “like 
a waxen nose which every one can twist as he pleases in proportion 
to his ignorance of the learned tongues,” and yet, save here and there 
a feeble protest, nothing had been done to arrest this pernicious ten- 
dency till our author came forward and performed-the service and 
earned the glory. ‘To him belongs the merit of making the Gram- 
matical Interpretation of the New Testamert reliable, by a rational 
theory of the nature of the language dealt with — by the application 
to the New Testament diction of the principles established in Greek 
philology by Hermann and in Hebrew by Ewald, that these lan- 
guages are living idioms, and that their expressions of thought must 
be traced back to the thinking mind, and comprehended in their “ ori- 
gin within the soul.” 

We cannot attempt anything like an outline of the rich and varied 
contents of the book. Of especial importance are:the sections (1-5) 
on the character of the New Testament diction, and the Hebrew- 
Aramaic tinge of the same. Also the sections (17-20) on the Arti- 
cle, where we miss any direct reference to Heb. ix. 27. The value of 
the book to the expositor may be seen in the exhaustive treatises (if 
we may so speak) on the Prepositions and Conjunctions of which the 
section on “we is a good example (§53, 6). The difficulties of hypo- 
thetical sentences with ei and éav are made easy by the remarkable 
clearness of statement and the abundant references. 

The work is characterized throughout by the most patient and 
thorough research. It is indeed the product of the best scholarship 
of the age, and leaves little to be desired in its department. It is an 
indispensable hand-book to the student of the New Testament. No 
minister should be without it. 0. ¢. 


9. The Life of George Stephenson, and of his Son, Robert Stephenson; comprising 
also.a History of the invention and introduction of the, Railway Locomotive. By 
Samuel Smiles, author of “ Self-Help,’ “The Huguenots,” &¢. With Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations. Harper & Brothers. 


The narratiye of the long fight with ignorance and stupid obsti- 


nacy, with official importance, pomposity and insolence, with rival 
interests and opposition, which ended finally in the triumph of the 
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little “ Rocket,” and revolutionized the world of traffic and travel, 
stirs the blood like the blast of a trumpet. 
_ This book should be studied by all inventors, by every one who 
imagines himself a genius, and complains that he is not appreciated. 
Such will see that it is not genius alone, not a knowledge of princi- 
ples, not a theory however well sustained, which wins in the fierce 
competitions of life. To command success, these must be conjoined 
with the practical element, with determination and pluck which never 
let go their hold, with that element of character which crowds and 
pushes till it compels attention and recognition. Young men, of all 
conditions and aims in life, will find in this absorbingly' interesting 
record the secret of success. Never were there greater difficulties to 
be overcome, never more obstinate unbelief and opposition from high 
places and low to be met and conquered, than in the case of these 
two great men, father and son; and never were there greater tri- 
triumphs achieved, nor greater benefits conferred on the world as the 
result of triumph — benefits, too, which the vanquished enjoyed in a 
far greater degree than the victors; unless we put against these mate- 
rial gains the fame which must ever be associated with the names of 
_ George and Robert Stephenson. 

The difference between genius with, and without, persistence or 
steadiness of purpose, is perfectly illustrated by the history of Tre- 
vithick on the one hand, and of the Stephensons on the other. What 
4 contrast in the results of these lives of equally gifted men! What 
an immense distance between the mournful failures of the first, and 
the locomotive, the railway, and the Brittania and Victoria Bridges of 
the last! And the difference, as we have said, is not that of gifts or 
talent, but of simple will and courage, of resolute persistence through 
all obstacles and opposition to the end. No book that we know of 
will teach more valuable lessons on this head to young men just 
entering into active life, no matter what the profession or business 
which they propose to themselves. And let it be remembered by 
such that George Stephenson began life far down in the depths of 
poverty and ignorance; that he did not learn to read till he was 
eighteen years of age, and was proud when, at nineteen, he could 
write his own name ! | 


10. Views from Plymouth Rock; a Sketch of the Early History of the Plymouth 
Goany, Designed for Young People. By Z. A. Mudge. New York: Carlton & Lan- 
ahan. 


Another of those beautiful specimens of the art of book-making ~ 
for which these publishers are becoming noted. We do not see why 
the book should be limited to young people; it is a pleasant and 
instructive volume for all, being a spirited and graphie sketch of the 
career of the Mayflower Pilgrims, drawn chiefly from’ the narratives 
of Bradford and Winslow. The story is put into a pouular form, 
and is very delightful reading; giving all the important facts and les- 
sons of that memorable enterprise which laid the foundations of 
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empire in religious freedom, loyalty to conscience, and obedience to 
God. Many of the pleasing incidents mentioned are new to us; or, 
if read elsewhere, had passed from memory. We recommend all the 
delicate young men and women of to-day to read this book, and learn 
what life was in Pilgrim times. We should be glad to see the book 
in every Sunday School, and in every Home library, of the land. It 
will do good. 


11. The Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and 
Art for 1869, exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements in Mechan- 
ics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, Biology, Bot- 
any, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, Antiquities, &c.; together with Notes on 
the Progress of Science during the year 1868; a List of récent Scientific Publications, 
Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men, &c. Edited by Samuel Kneeland, A. M., M. D. 
Gould & Lincoln. 

We do not see how any Public Library, or Reading Room, or 
Mechanical, Philosophical or Scientific Association, can be considered 
up with the times, without this work — not this volume only, but the 
entire series, consisting now of some seventeen or eighteen volumes- 
It is. indispensable to every one who aims to keep note of the progress 
of science and art, and of the ever-increasing discoveries in the realm 
of antiquities and pre-historic remains, which have so much to do with 
the questions of Chronology and the time of man’s residence on the 
earth. We have read with special interest many of the remarkable 
facts recorded under the head of Biology, or the Science of Life; 
and those under Geology, which reveal the constantly shifting data 
on which theories most crude and extravagant are founded. “ Recent 
Geological Changes in China,” p. 250, is an example among many ; 
and may be read profitably in connection with the first article in the 
General Review of this number of the Quarterly. 


. 


12. Twelve Nights in a Hunter’s Camp. Lee & Shepard. 1 


A pleasant, stirring, sensible book, full of life and incident, and all 
aglow with the breezy freshness of woods and prairies, lakes and riv- 
ers. The writer, Rev. Mr. Barrows, orthodox clergyman of Read- 
ing, Mass., is a live man, with a lively appreciation of every beauti- 
ful thing in nature, an ardent lover of “all-out-doors,” as well as of 
books, partial to the shot-gun, rifle, and fishing-rod; and abundantly 
qualified to teach all ministers, students, clerks and business men, how 
to spend their vacations to the best advantage of soul and body. We 
advise them to purchase this book, and take lessons of him at once, 
and thus be ready for next summer. 


18. Planchette; or, the Des air of Science. Being a full account of Modern Spirit- 
ualism, its Phenomena, and the Various Theories regarding it. With a Survey of 
French Spiritism. Roberts Brothers. 

A book from Epes Sargent, giving an extended and seemingly can- 
did account of the various phenomena known under the name of 
Spiritualism. It is probably as impartial a statement of the supposed 
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facts as can be expected from one who is manifestly thoroughly given 
over to the theory that they are all produced by the direct action of 
individual spirits ; not always out of the flesh, it would seem from the 
statements gn page 233, etc., unless the spirit can be in the body and 
out of it at the same time, or, like Rev. E. E. Hale, has its “double.” 

As a history of the physical manifestations which have attracted so 
much attention of late years, and which as yet have baffled the 
attempts at explanation, both of the wise and the foolish, the believer 
and the unbeliever alike, this volume will prove a very convenient 
thing to all who care to know the facts and pretensions. in the case — 
but as an argument for, or an attempted demonstration of, the truth 
and authority of Spiritualism par excellence, its value will be differ- 
ently rated according to the preferences or aversions, the credulity or 
incredulity, of the reader. 


‘BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The American Ecclesiastical and Educational Almanac. By Alexander J. Shem. 
New York: Fred. Gerhard. pp. 116. [A very useful and convenient manual, giving 
the latest information in regard to the growth and operations of the various sects and 
societies throughout the world, Christian, Mohammedan and Pagan. It is not without 
occasional errors; but the extensive and varied information it contains is not to be 
found in any other one pamphlet that we know of.] 

Scribner, Welford & Co.’s oo to the Book Buyer; a Catalogue of their 
recent enone of English Books in all departments of knowledge, with prices 
annexed. 

The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. A Discussion between Rev. E. Fisher, D. D., 
and Rey. J. & Walden, on the proposition: ‘** All Men will be finally saved.’ Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. pp. 70. [This discussion was broken off mid-way, by 
the death of Mr. Walden; and what is here given shows what we have lost. That Dr. 
Fisher has done his part well, needs no assurance from us; and his respondent cer- 
tainly shows tact and shrewdness in the conduct of the argument. But this pamphlet 
illustrates exactly the difference between the cunning tricks at words of the smart 
debater, and the honest, sturdy purpose of a real lover of truth, who seeks to get at 
the thought and meaning of the sacred writers.] 

’ The Ladjes’ Repository; a Religious and Literary Magazine for the Home Circle. 
Universalist Publishing House. [We desire again te cali the attention of the Lady 
portion of our readers to this most excellent and deserving publication. Its editorial 
management is able and judicious, and its corps of contributors embraces many of 
the best writers of our denomination. It is pre-eminently the magazine for our 
homes; and it is a pleasure to see it on the centre-table, as mostly we do, wherever 
we go. ] 

The Gain of A Loss. A Novel, by the Author of “The Last of the Cavaliers.” 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 

The Fisher Maiden: A Norwegian Tale. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt. [Chiefly readable for its beautiful scenery painting, its rich and 
grand picture from Nature as seen in the northern realms of Europe. Its plea for the 
theatre is not remarkably conclusive. The good can be reached at a less cost of the 
doubtful and perilous. ] 

Hymn, Tune, and Service Book. for Sunday Schools. Unitarian Asscciation. 
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ArTICLE XVI. 


The Bible’s Worth ‘in History, the Pledge of Its Divine 
Authority. 


Tue Bible, in whatever light we regard it, is a wonderful 
book. It contains the clearest evidence that it has come 
down to us from the early ages of the race; and portions of 
it are held to be the oldest writings in the world. lts records 
go back beyond anything we possess that can claim the name 
of history. The nations with whose names its pages have 
made us familiar, long since passed away; and other nations 
have risen, flourished, and gone down to oblivion since the 
earliest pages of the Bible were written. The foundations of 
Rome were laid, centuries after the times of David and Solo- 
mon, under whom the Jewish nation attained the height of 
its power and glory. Socrates, whom Tacitus calls “ the ora- 
cle of ancient wisdom,” with the most eminent names of 
Greece, was contemporary with the last of the Hebrew proph- 
ets. No shred of history or literature of those early ages, 
which the world cares to cherish, has come to us from any 
nation except the Jews. The hieroglyphics of Egypt, the 
arrow-head inscriptions of Nineveh and Babylon, are curious, 
interesting, sometimes instructive ; while the Bible, which we 
have received from the children of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
finds such an answering chord in the human heart, that, by a 
unanimous verdict, it has been held sacred and its teachings 
divine. The deepest instincts of the race have found their 
bread of life in this Book; it has spread far and wide among 
the nations, laying everywhere the foundations of a better 
civilization, inspiring a holier faith, a purer worship, and a 
nobler life. 

Now these things must have an adequate cause; they have 
not come by chance. The human heart does not cling to the 
Bible with such affectionate. tenacity for nothing. The mag- 
netic needle does not point so constantly to the polar star 
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without sufficient attraction; and the trembling needle of 
faith and hope, in all the most civilized and cultivated nations 
of the earth, does not point so constantly to the Bible without 
good reason. It has not furnished food for the best thought, 
the purest worship, and the holiest life of the world, for these 
thousands of years, out of the fables of priestcraft, the 
dreams of enthusiasts, or the wild fictions of fanatics. Our 
temporal life cannot be sustained upon chaff alone; nor can 
the best spiritual life of the world be fed for thousands of 
years upon the chaff of mythologic fables, or the cunning 
inventions of an interested priesthood. The fact, therefore, 
that the Bible has kept its place so long in the world; that it 
is most revered, not among the lowest and most benighted 
nations, but among those that lead the. race in all that is 
noble, good and true—in the most enlightened, the highest 
educated people in the world —is a powerful testimony in its 
behalf. 

These facts will be readily admitted by all who have given 
any careful thought to this subject; yet we often meet with 
good men, candid, well-informed; who, in the confidence of 
conversation, frankly confess that they are perplexed about 
the Bible. The following statement contains the substance of 
their difficulty; for it is really difficulty that they have 
encountered in their study of the Bible, and meditation upon 


its teachings, and not the captious faultfinding of those who 
are delighted with any objection that ingenious or irreverent 
scepticism has ever been able to suggest. The Bible, they 
say, is a mysterious book; there is a great deal in it which 
they cannot understand; and some of it, if they understand 
it, seems incredible. They have neither the time nor the 
education necessary to enter upon a critical investigation of 
so great a theme; their families are dependent upon their 
labor, and they are obliged to give their time and toil to busi- 
ness, for their support and education. And if- they had the 
leisure, they could not read the Scriptures in the Greek and 
Hebrew ; they do not know the alphabet of those languages; 


it would take them many years to become thoroughly familiar 
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with them, and then it would take a life-time to search out all 
that would be necessary to illustrate their peculiar phrase- 
ology, and bring out all the meaning of their metaphors, 
tropes, symbols, parables, and teach the value of their sub- 
lime poetry. Now it is morally impossible for them to do 
this work for themselves ; because, if every one should devote 
his life to this business, we should all starve. And if they 
should undertake this task, they see what the probable results 
would be, in the disagreements of those learned and devout 
men who have given their superior talents, their whole life’s 
toil, and the ripest scholarship of the world, to this great 
theme. It seems, then, clearly impossible for each person to 
do this work for himself; and it seems wholly unreasonable 
to require them to accept matters of such infinite moment at 
second-hand ; suspending infinite interests upon the learning, 
integrity and sound judgment of copyists, translators and 
commentators, who differ so widely among themselves. Is it 
at all surprising, under these circumstances, that they should 
be perplexed and in doubt about the Bible ? 

If we had a beautiful and bountiful orchard, and, in time 
of its full bearing, when all the trees: aré bending under the 
burden of delicious fruit, we should take a friend into the 
orchard to show him the abundance and excellence of its fruit, 
how should we expect him to test the quality of our trees? 


If we should take him to a tree loaded with ripe, delicious 
Bartlett pears, should we not be surprised if he should at once 
begin to dig about the roots, to learn what kind of a tree it 
was, and in what kind of soil the roots were set,.in order to 
decide what quality of fruit it bore? Would we not say to 
him, “My dear friend, I beg you will spare yourself the 
trouble of digging my fruit trees up by the roots, to deter- _ 
_taine their quality. You see how abundantly they bear; and 
if you would test the quality of the fruit, pray take some of 
these pears ; some of those Flemish beauties ; some of those 
Seckels; some of those Pippins, Pearmains, Spitzenbergs, 
Baldwins; take as many as ‘you please, but I beg you spare 
the trees”? -And should we not feel a little vexed, if our 
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critical and scientific friend should insist upon digging up the 
roots of the trees before he ventured to pass judgment upon 
their fruit? “Ah,” he says, “your fruit is abundant; it 
looks very fair, and its flavor is very fine; but how can I tell 
whether it is good, unless I examine the roots of the trees ?” 
Should we not be strongly tempted to remind him of that 
admirable Scripture rule for testing fruit trees: “‘ A good tree 
eannot bring forth evil fruit, neither. can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit”? Is it not a much wiser and more practi- 
cal way to learn the quality of the tree from the fruit it bears, 
- rather than attempt to determine the quality of the fruit from 
the roots of the tree ? 

This is.not very unlike much of the critical: and scientific 
research into the excellencies and defects of the Bible. 
Instead of gratefully accepting its divine fruit to cheer and 
nourish them for all life’s duties, strengthen them for its bur- 
dens, and console them in its sorrows, men have set them- 
selves to search for the fountain of inspiration which has 
imparted such inestimable value to the Bible. They have 
devoted vast stores of learning and incredible ingenuity to 
forming theories of.inspiration ; not to show how precious the 
Bible is to the world — which, indeed, needs no evidence — 
but, by some kind of philosophy, or upon some kind of 
hypothesis, to explain the secret of the Bible’s superiority 
over all other books. They have attempted to lay bare the 
roots of this old tree, thinking to find there some explanation 
of the wonderful fruit it bears. And what is still worse, 
when they have completed their theories, they transfer to 
them_all the sacredness and excellence which they were only 
intended to explain in the Bible. Hence they cry out against 
any argument that puts their theory in peril, as if it were 
destructive of the Bible itself. It is a consolation that, while 
scores of such theories have gone down to oblivion, the Bible 
is still fresh and green in its immortal bloom. 

We heartily rejoice in all the scholarship, talent and genius 
that are devoted to the great work of making the Bible more 
familiar to the common reader. The more intimately we are 
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acquainted with the minute details of life, manners, customs, 
opinions, modes of expression, thought and worship of the 
people among whom and for whom the Bible was written, the 
more shall we appreciate its beauty and its excellence, and 
the more thankful we shall be that such wonderful pains and 
toil have preserved it to our day. But we make a great mis- 
take if we think all this is necessary, before the Bible can be 
useful to us; before we can rely upon its teachings, be 
instructed by its wisdom, or guided by its precepts. If there 
were no better or shorter way than this, to bring its instruc- 
tions, promises and consolations home to our hearts andNives, 
then, indeed, the Bible were of little use to us. 

Let us, then, for the time being, lay aside all these puzzling 
questions which ingenious criticism or sceptical curiosity has 
raised about the Bible, and look a little at the fruit it has 
borne in the world. Let our imagination go back to the time 
when ‘the earliest of these books were written. It matters 
very little, we think, whether the commonly received chronol- 
ogy gives us the exact date of the writing. Practically we 
cannot see that it is a matter of very great importance 
whether the book of Genesis was written three thousand years 
ago, or five hundred years earlier than that. Bishop Colenso, 
of the Church of England, recently wrote a work of great 
learning, in which he suggests that Samuel, and not Moses, 
was probably the author of the Pentateuch, at least, in the 
form in which we now have it. Without discussing this point 
at all, suppose it were as the Bishop suggests, would the Pen- 
tateuch lose any of its value to us? Does the excellence of 
its instructions depend upon its having been written five hun- 
dred years earlier or later? Are they any the less true, if 
Samuel wrote them instead of Moses? Open the Bible and 
read the first verse of Genesis: “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and th2 earth.” Can we feel that the 
truth, beauty or excellence of that passage depends at all 
upon the question of its authorship? The truth which it 
declares so briefly and impressively is that heaven and earth 
— that is, all created things— are the workmanship of God’s 
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hand. They did not come by chance, they were not the work 
of heathen gods, then worshipped by all the world. The one 
God, who is from all eternity, and whose years have no end, 
made them — made us— made all things. Here is the fun- 
damental truth of all pure religion — of Christianity as well 
as Judaism — declared in the fewest and simplest words. Do 
not our own hearts instinctively recognize this sublime truth ? 
.Do we not see here the corner-stone of all genuine worship, 
whether first written by Moses, or a thousand years before, or 
five hundred years after his time? And do we not see how 
eminently appropriate is that sentence to stand at the begin- 
ning of a book, the one ‘great purpose of which was, in a world 
of idolatry, paganism, absurd superstition, and sordid worship 
of every kind, to teach one people — and, eventually, through 
them the whole human race —the worship of one God, and 
one only? What other sentence cuuld take the place of 
that? Viewed from the religious stand-point — and we must 
not forget that this is its only purpose — what other sentence 
in human language approaches this, in the vastness of its 
sweep, in its profound wisdom, in the sublimity of its doc- 
trine, or in the momentous results that have flowed from it, 
and will continue to flow, till the whole world shall bow rev- 
erently and trustingly, in worship of that one God who “in 
the beginning created the heaven and the earth.” What can 
criticism do, with such a revelation as this? “Is it true?’ 
do we inquire? Assuredly it is true, or there is no God, and 
there was no beginning. Then:all religion is but a delusion ; 
Christianity is only a splendid dream, and immortality but a 
beautiful mirage projected by the deepest instincts of the soul 
upon the parched and barren deserts of mortality. By whom- 
soever written, strike out of our faith the truth declared in 
the first line of the Bible, and this world is an arid waste, life 
an aimless and hopeless struggle, and the holy ties we so ten- 
derly cherish here are doomed to blight with our setting sun, 
and bloom no more forever. ; 

‘“‘ But,” says our perplexed brother, “how about the six 
days of creation? Does not Geology teach us that the world 
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existed many ages before man became an inhabitant of it; 
that many races of animals succeeded each other, so far as 
we can judge, for many thousands of years before man 
appeared?. And do not more recent investigations pretty 
clearly indicate—to use no stronger term—that man has 
been here many thousand years longer than the Mosaic chro- 
nology allows?’ Did the reader ever see a good orchardist 
“head in” a splendid Bartlett pear tree —a prolific bearer of 
delicious fruit — to graft in crab-apples, or even russets, pear- 
mains, or pippins? The Bible was never intended to teach 
us Geology, Chronology, Astronomy, or any of the physical 
sciences; but to guide and develop the moral and spiritual 
elements of our nature. The whole history of man shows 
how admirably it can do that work; but if we insist upon 
cutting away its religious instructions to make room for sci- 
entific grafts, we are only heading in our pear tree to set 
crab-apple scions. We do not need any Bible to teach us the 
physical sciences; they are the legitimate sphere of our intel- 
lectual faculties ; they are not so essential to tis that we can- 
not wait the slow progress of scientific research. Let us once 
thoroughly appreciate the truth that the Bible is for our reli- 
gious and moral instruction only, and we shall find no further 
difficulty with its Geology, Chronology, Astronomy or History. 

And now, what has this Book done in this world? Taking 
the common view as to its origin — which has as much in its 
support as any other view—it sprang up with the Jewish 
nation ; and when they became a nation, we should remember 
that they were a nation of slaves, who had fled from the 
tyranny of their Egyptian oppressor. How strongly they 
were attached to the idolatry of the country where they had 
dwelt so long, we have melancholy evidence in their readiness 
to worship the golden calf in the wilderness; in the facility 
with which they fell away into the idolatry of the surround- 
ing nations, and in the idol-worship established by Jeroboam 
on the final division of the nation. How degraded, fierce 
and barbarous they really were, we have some indications in 
the book of Judges, especially in the eleventh, seventeenth, 
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nineteenth and twentieth chapters. Yet from this stock 
sprung all the worship of the one living and true God which 
we now find in the world; and in the Bible, we have the seed 
from which that germ of pure worship grew. It was a long 
time before the consciousness of that people was thoroughly 
pervaded by that vital and fundamental truth. They were 
often seduced from their allegiance — now by the idolatry of 
Philistia, then of Moab, and again of Tyre. Yet they 
returned from their apostasy with penitence and shame, and 
bowed again at the Altar of Jehovah, known nowhere else on 
earth, but among that fierce, ignorant and fickle people of 
Israel. At last, after sufferings that would have exterminated 
any people that were not bound together by bonds as immor- 
tal as the truth they held, their whole religious life was 
brought into harmony with this key-note of divine truth. 
Here, then, is the origin of that form of worship which to-day 
spreads over all the fairest and best portions of the world. 
The central truth which distinguished that people from all 
other nations was the unity of God, in contrast with the mul- 
titudes of deities worshipped all around them. They alone, 
of all the people of the earth, clung to the altars of Jehovah ; 
they alone entered into his couts with their lofty psalm, that 
thrills the heart of humanity to-day, as it touched the Hebrew 
heart thousands of years ago, when it dropped in liquid 
strains from the harp of their shepherd king, or from priestly 
trumpets and Levite choirs, it flooded the courts and shook 
the arches of their holy temple. Whatever its merits or 
defects, whatever else it has done, or failed to do, this, at any 
rate, the Bible has done: It has educated all the world — 
“the Jew first, and also the Greek” —that now worships the 
one living and trve God. For this, at least, it has proved 
itself sufficient; and if we will thankfully accept it for what 
it is—our religious teacher, telling us of the grace, mercy, 
and love of God for his children of earth; of Jesus and, his 
glorious revelation of the heavenly Father, and the immortal 
life — then we shall find it as amply sufficient for us, as it has 
been for all the great and the good who have gone before. 
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But if we go to the Bible for instruction in the physical sci- 
ences, we shall at once find ourselves involved in difficulty, 
and perhaps our faith in the Bible will be disturbed, simply 
because we go to it for what it was never intended to supply. 

The whole literature of the world contains nothing that 
approaches the Bible. Greece, that land so pervaded with 
the inspiration of everything beautiful; whose architecture 
and sculpture are at once the hope and despair of all modern 
ambition ; whose oratory shames the loose driveling of mod- 
ern declamation ; whose poetry is as immortal as the fountains 
of human emotion whence it flowed; Greece, with her peer- 
less beauty, her unrivaled art, and her imperishable song, 
furnishes nothing that compares with the treasures which the 
Hebrew people have transmitted to us in the Bible. Take 
those Psalms of David, still so fragrant with the simple, beau- 
tiful, trustful piety of Israel’s wisest statesmen, and — with 
all his faults— her greatest and noblest king; all the litera- 
ture of the pagan world cannot approach them. And here 
they are; they have come down through all these ages of 
battle, strife, waste and decay, and they speak to us with 
voice as fresh, with love as tender, and piety as pure, as to 
the worshipers of Israel, three thousand years ago. Our 
humblest trust, our most implicit confidence in God, our most 
fervent prayers and devout aspirations are all uttered in the 
simple and touching words that have come down to us in 
these sacred pages. Their nervous and pithy sayings have 
passed into every-day proverbs in all our households; the 
cadences of their rhythmic periods, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
from all the thousands of pulpits in Christian lands, drop 
upon the fevered ear of the world with a sweet, restoring 
thrill, like melody from some purer and better world than 
this. And when the heart aches with sorrow— when the 
dear cherished ones who have trod life’s journey hand in hand 
with ns, are parted from us, and all the way before us is so 
lonely and dark, oh, then, where is the book whose words dis- 
til consolation into the trembling heart, dispel the shadows of 
doubt, and lift our hopes heavenward on wings of more than 
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mortal beauty, like the words of this Bible, which, some 
would persuade us, is about exhausted, and ready, like a 
worn-out vesture, to be folded up and laid aside? What 
other book is there in all the world which we always expect 
to find in the hands of our friend, in the hotel, where we stop 
for a night, or even in the steamboat in which we travel ? 
What other book has pervaded the world like this, entering 
alike the cottage of the peasant and the palace of the prince ; 
familiar alike in the forecastle and cabin of the merchant 
ship and the man-of-war; in our schools, academies, colleges, 
courts of justice, prisons, jails, penitentiaries and almshouses ; 
whose sweet benediction drops upon the bended head of the 
timid bride in her orange flowers ; and whose fervent prayers | 
are breathed by bereaved and stricken hearts over the 
shrouded forms of their beloved dead? What other book has 
ever been translated into all the dialects of human speech, 
and visited every spot of earth that was ever pressed by 
human foot? What other book is read to-day in all the lan- 
guages of men, from Pekin and Yeddo, to San Francisco and 
Alaska; from Cape Town to Nova Zembla, and from Patago- 
nia to the Esquimaux huts that circle around the Arctic 
Pole? From what other book in the world does the way-worn 
and weary pilgrim of earth, when the taper of life flickers in 
its socket, wish to hear words of comfort, to strengthen him 
for his untried journey? Indeed, to sum up all in a word, 
what other book has ever so possessed the heart of humanity 
as this book ; has ever taught us of God as this teaches; has 
ever cherished such hopes as this cherishes; has ever opened 
to human faith so glorious a morning to follow the shadows 
that gather at the close of this mortal day, as this Bible has 
opened ? 

In the Gospel, this tree of divine knowledge of good and 
evil, whose seed was sown in the early twilight of the world’s 
history, whose trunk reaches through the patriarchal and pro- 
phetic ages, spreads abroad its ample branches beyond its 
ancient limits, that the leaves may indeed be for the healing 
of the nations, and its fruit for the saving health of all people. 
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See now how this Book, in its mature results, flowers into 
divine and universal fruitage under the culture of Christ and 
the apostles. That one God, whom Moses had declared, and 
whom alone the Jews, through ages of struggle and trial, of 
apostasy and repentance, had at last learned to worship, was 
now presented to the religious consciousness of the world, in 
the new character of “‘ Our Father who art in heaven”: with 
love for all his children — not for Jews alone, but for Gentiles 
also ;— love tenderer than a mother’s, constant as the return 
of day, and perpetual as the flight of time. This is the new 
joy given to us in the Gospel. Every child of mortal parent- 
age, wherever on earth he may be, of whatever color, condi- 
tion, lineage or language, may kneel by his own hearth-stone, 
in his hut or palace, tent or temple, and lifting up his heart 
to Him who holds all worlds in his hands, he may say, “ Our 
Father who art in heaven.” And in this brief, simple sen- 
tence, thoroughly appreciated, we have the whole body of 
Christian divinity. 

With this new fruitage of the tree of knowledge, the apos- 
tles went forth from Judea, among the Gentiles of all sur- 
rounding nations — nations with ancient and venerated 
usages, as firmly attached to their modes of faith and worship 
as it is natural for sincere and earnest men to be. We know 
what the result was: for some three centuries those old forms 
made a desperate and sanguinary fight against the new doc- 
trine that there is one God, and one only, who is the Father 
of all, and who has testified his love for us in revealing the 
life of immortal bliss reserved for us in the world to come. 
The advocates and believers of this new faith were hurled to 
the lions, and rent limb from limb by wild beasts in the 
Roman Amphitheatre; their blood drenched the festivals of. 
their pagan enemies; they were wrapped in tarred sheets, 
chained to posts, and burnt at night, to light up, the pleasure 
gardens of Nero; they were wrenched joint from joint upon 
the rack; the flesh was torn from their bones with red-hot 
pincers; they were starved: to death in noisome dungeons, 
and roasted over slow fires. But the more they suffered the 
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more they conquered. Crowds of converts caught the banner 
from the hands of the dying martyr, and bore it on to the 
conquest of the world. Gradually the old pagan supersti- 
tions, mythologies and forms of worship receded before the 
light of the Cross. Darkness must flee, when the sun rises; 
and though for a time the obstinate may close their eyes and 
persuade themselves that it is night, it cannot always last. 
The light will spread from land to land, from people to peo- 
ple—over the highest mountaius, through the deepest val- 
. leys, across the widest oceans. ‘Pagan altars smoke no more 
with the blood of human sacrifice ; pagan temples are demol- 
ished, or converted to Christian churches. Far as the swift- 
est Roman courier could speed, spread this new doctrine of 
one God, the Father of all, and one Christ, the Savior of all. 
Away into Asia Minor, to Italy, and Spain, beyond the pillars 
of Hercules, into Africa and Egypt; into Arabia, India, Per- 
sia, Assyria, and Armenia; into the forests of Germany and 
Gaul, and even to the British Isles, the remotest corner of the 
then known world, the earnest missionaries of the cross pene- 
trated, carrying everywhere the knowledge of the one true 
God, and of Jesus Christ whom he has sent. Somewhere in 
this wide circuit, our ancestors first saw the divine light, or 
we might to-day be bowing before grim idols in pagan tem- 
ples, by altars dripping with the blood of human victims. A 
new civilization has followed in the track of-this new truth; 
pagan barbarism has been succeeded by Christian light, beauty 
and culture; dark forests have been swept away, and their 
places filled with the homes of a numerous and happy people. 
And whence comes the power that has accomplished all this ? 
It is but the fruit of that old tree, planted by the patriarchs 
of the Jewish people in the early history of the world; it is 
the simple truth given us in this same Bible, the divine 
authority of which so many excellent people are perplexed 
about in these latter days. We do not clearly understand 
how they manage to doubt its authority or its power, when, 
plainly, it has accomplished so much in the world. 

One or two other thoughts we must not wholly omit to 
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notice. Besides pursuing its direct and legitimate work of 
enlightening the consciences, purifying the hearts, exalting 
the hopes, and consecrating the lives of men, it has indirectly 
promoted other results, second in importance only to these. 
The Bible has been the most powerful stimulant of the intel- 

lectual activity of all Christian lands. For ages, all the gen- 
uine scholarship there was in the world was the offspring of 
the Bible. From the fourth to the fifteenth century, hardly 
an eminent scholar can be named who was not educated in 
the interests of the church. The great names of the world 
all drew their inspiration from the Bible. The great libraries 
of the world were composed of books written to promote some 
branch of knowledge that would help to a better understand- 
ing of the Bible. Historical research was pursued for the aid 
if would furnish to the interpretation of the Bible, and illus- 
trating its doctrines and precepts; and the dead languages 
were studicd that the student might consult the Scriptures in 
the original tongues. And even now, with what interest do 
we watch the antiquarian researches in Egypt, in the eata- 
combs of Rome; the excavations at Pompeii, Nineveh and 
Jerusalem, to see what new light they will shed upon the 
pages of the Bible. The scholarship that is to-day, either 
directly or indirectly, linked with the Bible, is the most thor- 
ough, the most profound, the ripest, that was ever seen upon 
the earth. So powerfully, wherever it has gone, has the 
Bible stimulated the intellectual activity of the world. 

Again, though there has been so much said about the con- 
tradictions between science and the Scriptures, the Bible has 
been a powerful promoter of scientific research. There have 
always been able and learned men who were ready enough to 
seize any weapon that they thought would aid them in refut- 
ing the Bible. When the priests and monks condemned 
Galileo for teaching that the sun is the centre of the solar 
system, and that the earth revolves around it, on the pretence 
that such a theory was contrary to the Scriptures, the enemies 
of revelation at once seized upon Astronomy as the weapon 
that promised to demolish the Bible. The friends of the 
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Scriptures studied the science that they might be prepared 
for defence in this new field of battle; and the result was 
that Astronomy, which was first denounced as the enemy of 
the Scriptures, almost owes its birth as a science to the Bible ; 
and it was prosecuted with a fervor and zeal which it would 
never have received had it not been for the determination, on 
the one hand to attack, and on the other to defend, the Bible. 
The same is true, perhaps in a still more eminent degree, of 
Geology, with which the battle has been fought in our own 
day. Thus it has happened, strangely enough, that those sci- 
ences which were once thought to contradict the Bible, have 
been stimulated to unwonted progress through the Bible. 
Science has kept on her way, pursuing her course of observa- 
tion, investigation and research, quickened in zeal by the 
clamors of those who dreaded her conclusions. The theories 
once thought so perilous to the Bible, she has converted to 
unquestioned facts; but has the worth and authority of the 
Scriptures been at all impaired by the process? Has the 
Bible lost one jot or tittle of its beauty, sanctity or power? 
Nay, has it not come more divinely radiant from every con- 
test? Have not the husks of materialism fallen away from 
the spiritual fruit, like the useless covering in autumn from 
the ripened ear of corn? In this struggle which has brought 
apprehension and dismay to so many devout hearts, has not 
the Bible been liberated, in some measure at least, from the 
clogs of materialism, with which the ages of ignorance and 
superstition sought to encumber its divine spirit? The col- 
lisions between the Bible and science are all imaginary. As 
well might we apprehend a collision between two planets of 
the solar system while each is moving in its own orbit. 

Of the fears it has banished, and the hopes it has kindled 
in our hearts, we need not speak; they are the constant 
themes of discourse from the Christian pulpit, and through 
the religious press. We know how precious those hopes are, 
only when called to pass through the solemn experiences in 
life when nothing else can sustain us. But this is evident: 
the Bible has proved itself the great religious teacher of the 
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world. It alone speaks to us of God, of Christ, of heaven 
and eternity, in a manner that stills. the yearning of the 
heart; that lights up the darkness that once hovered over the 
valley of the shadow of death, and bids us look beyond the 
river to the beautiful home that is to be ours forever. It 
binds heart to heart in holier ties, when we know that the 
bond is never to perish, and our duty to our fellows rests 
upon the broadest basis of love, when we are taught from this 
Book that we are all brethren. 

These are some of the fruits of this tree; need we ask 
whether they are good or evil? Would it be possible for any 
scientific accuracy, or historical infallibility —if such a thing 
can be imagined — to make these truths more grateful to our 
hearts, or more salutary to the world? Would it make the 
Psalms more precious; the Lord’s Prayer more sacred; the 
golden rule more practical, or the hope of immortal life more 
blessed and consoling? That the Bible is fully competent to 
instruct the world on these great themes, to inspire these 
immortal hopes, to kindle this glorious faith, is fully evident 
from what it has done for the race, and is doing from day to 
day. The authority of the Bible is manifest in its work ; the 
quality of the tree is apparent in the fruit. Let us stop our 
carping criticisms till we have learned to appreciate, in some 
measure, what the Bible has done for us; let us strive to obey 
what we can understand of its divine instructions, and resolve 
to doubt its authority only when it fails to furnish us motives 
for a purer and nobler life. 
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“ The children of this world marry and are given in marriage; but they 
: which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrec- 
| tion from the dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage: neither 
i can they die any more, for they are equal unto the angels, and are the 
d children of God, being the children of the resurrection.” Luke xx. 
34, 35. 


I. Expositors of the liberal school have in their interpreta- 
: tions of the above passage generally conceded that duo as 
: used in this instance refers in its literal sense to the immortal 
state. They have argued in justification of this, that the 
f word is used in direct connection with the resurrection of the 
: literally dead. This concession is defended by a number of 
reasons, good and valid, when adduced in refutation of the 
: inference that those not worthy will be doomed to a life of 
: immortal agony. Prominent among the several disclaimers is 
the consideration that if there shall be any unworthy of the 
resurrection it cannot involve immortal pain, because none 
are immortal except through the resurrection. This reason, 
: thus far, is valid; but it has no weight against the theory of 
: the annihilationist. 

But this concession is exposed to several difficulties calcu- 
lated to unsettle the mind as to its correctness. 
: 1. It makes the Savior employ meaningless tautology ; for 
i assuming that, in the phrase “they that shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain that world,” cov means the immortal state, 
surely “the resurrection from the dead,” introduces also to 
the immortal state. Thus we should read, virtually, “ they 
that shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and to 
q obtain that world.” Or again, “ they that shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain the resurrection, and the resurrection from 
; the dead.” In this view either of the words would express 
the thought, and the conjunction of the two rather encumbers 
than serves to add emphasis to the meaning. Therefore, cr 
and dvréoracw cannot equally mean the immortal state. 
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2. Constrained by this difficulty, we refer for assistance to 
the general significance of aion as employed in other passages. 
For example, if this term means the immortal state in this 
instance, why, in the “parable of the sower,” should not 
“‘ thig world” mean this present mortal state, and ‘ the end of 
this world” mean the end of this material globe and this mor- 
tal state? To use the word thus uniformly, such would be 
the fair conclusion. And- to grant this, would greatly embar- 
rass all liberal expositions of the various Scripture texts 
where this word occurs in connection with punishment and 
the judgment. 

8. But if we construe aion as uniformly meaning age either 
under the Jewish or Christian polity, we shall invite a new 
difficulty. If in Luke, as quoted, ation be admitted to mean 
only the Gospel age, or the Gentile age under the Gospel 
code, then we must grant that, during that period, “ they nei- 
ther marry nor are given in marriage, and can die no more.” 
The facts of the case, however, being in marked disproof of 
the theory, it would not be likely to gain much credence in 
this age of the world. | 

II. We shall attempt to explain wherein, in a doctrinal 
point of view, aion may be uniformly construed to mean the: 
age or ages past, present and future, without special reference: 
to the immortal state. And it is not imperative that we so: 
apply the word in this instance in order to obtain its correct — 
sense. Indeed, on examination of every passage in the New 
Testament where it occurs, it may be seen that it has not 
necessarily such primary application. Although, in the use of 
this word in the case before us, Jesus meant to apply it to the 
New Age in which his kingdom was to be established, which 
period some of those worthy would live to see and enjoy; yet 
the point of application was not so much to the period of time 
as to the doctrine, or principles to obtain in that age. 

In support of this view we remark that the objection which 
was raised by the Sadducees was of a doctrinal nature, and 
therefore the point of illustration was not really regarding the 
literal condition of men in the Jewish age in contrast with 
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the Christian age ; but the point of contrast consisted in the 
doctrines obtaining respectively in the two ages, embodying as 
. they did two distinct systems of religion. And it is highly 
important that we take into the account the circumstances 
under which this statement was made, the reasons that 
prompted the difficulty, and the motive in propounding it. 

1. Those who came to Jesus with this difficulty were Sad- 
ducees, and they denied a future life for man, and the exist- 
ence of angel or spirit. They were: conversant with the 
belief of the Pharisees touching the resurrection, yet they 
were but poorly acquainted with the teachings of Jesus con- 
cerning the immortal state. Indeed, during his brief minis- 
try on earth, so far as the record informs us, he does not seem 
to have made this idea a prominent theme. He more espe- 
cially employed his time in doing good — enforcing the practi- 
cal duties of human life, and preparing the way for the prin- 
ciples of his Gospel. True, in the whole spirit of his sayings 
he more or less recognized this great central truth; yet we 
have but few direct and comprehensive statements touching 
the resurrection state. For this reason, in this behalf, this 
passage is conspicuous. 

2. The Sadducees, however, had learned that Jesus rested 
his appeals to the Father, and his throne, and his claim to the 
Divine Sonship, and the authority of his word, on the contin- 
uous assumption of a future state; yet they, for want of 
more definite information, naturally drew the erroneous infer- 
ence that his views upon the subject were quite similar, if not 
identical with those of the Pharisees. Hence they came to 
him with the same difficulty they urged against the resurrec- 
tion as taught. by them. But he was particular to inform 
them that they “erred, not knowing the Scriptures nor the 
power of God.” This statement confirms the fact that he 
was not by them understood. Indeed, his immediate disciples 
were in darkness thereon till after his resurrection and the 
concurring events. | 

III. This leads us to inquire concerning the difference on 
this point: of doctrine as then. existing in the minds of the 
Sadducees in contradistinction from the teachings of Jesus. 
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1. The doctrine of a resurrection as held by the Pharisees, 
and against which the Sadducees raised this objection, was 
that of the resurrection of the body; which was at some 
period in the future to be reanimated by the spirit of the good 
Pharisee, and to come forth to a life of sensuous pleasure, in 
many respects quite analogous to the present mode of being. 
In this resurrection life they were to marry and be given in 
marriage, enjoy a long season of prosperity, and finally die 
again, according to the inevitable inference. This seems to 
have been their conception of the grand Millennial age on 
earth. None, however, but the good Pharisees were to be 
thus favored; the spirits of all others were to be denied 
any part in this resurrection, and left in the world of 
spirits —in Hades — deprived of any bodies, as part of their 
punishment for the delinquencies in faith and obedience to 
the law. Josephus says: “They believe that souls have an 
immortal vigor in them, and such as have lived virtuously 
shall have power to revive and live again.” . . . “They 
say all souls are incorruptible, but that the souls of good men 
only are removed into other bodies.” Have we any doctrines 
in these days, which pass for Christian, though at the same 
time strongly tinctured with such Pharisaisms ? 

2. The doctrine of a resurrection as thus taught, the Sad- 
ducees well understood, and this was the view of a future life 
which occupied their minds, and explains the difficulty which 
they apprehended would arise in that new mode of being. If, 
as the Pharisees taught, the spirits of the dead were to rean- 
imate their old bodies and then arise to a future existence so 
much like the present that they will marry as now, “ whose 
wife will a certain woman be who in this life had seven hus- 
bands?” This was the difficulty for the Pharisees to settle 
according to their doctrine of a future life, and the Sadducees, 
in their ignorance of the teachings of Jesus, supposed they 
would embarrass him by the same dilemma. 

3. But Jesus proceeded to inform them that they’ misappre- 
hended altogether his doctrine of a future life, for in the res- 
urrection as taught by him no such difficulty could exist; and 
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he goes on to explain to them, upon that basis, the important 
points of difference. He tells them, virtually, that agreeably 
to the view of the Pharisee, such perplexity might arise, but 
could not exist in the resurrection state as taught by him. In 
further illustration of this point, we offer. this paraphrase of 
his reply: 

‘** According to the doctrine of the children of this (Jewish) 
age, in the resurrection men marry, are given in marriage, 
and at last die again; therefore your objection is valid as 
applied to their notions of the future; but according to the 
doctrine of the resurrection which I maintain, and which doc- 
trine will obtain in the world (aion) to come (that is, the 
Gospel age), mankind will not be taught a resurrection 
wherein they marry and are given in marriage, and die again 
—but a resurrection in which they will be equal unto the 
angels, and the children of God being the children of the res- 
urrection, dying no more forever.”’ 

IV. That this is the correct exegesis is confirmed by the 
following corroborative reasons : 

1. The point of contrast in the mind of Jesus could not be 
the actual difference between this and the immortal state, or 
he would have used a word better expressive of that idea than 
aion, which even in this connection, without violence, bears 
the sense of age and ages, as it does in every instance where it 
occurs in the New Testament. 

The correctness of this rule is shown by reference to a few 
of the several passages where kosmos occurs in contrast with 
aion in the New Testament; and out of the one hundred and 
eighty-six times it occurs, it is but in the one instance ren- 
dered by another word, and in this consistently admits of the 
same version. 

Take for example the “parable of the sower.” In the 
explanation thereof Jesus says, “‘ The field is the world (kos- 
mos), the harvest is the end of the world (aion).” Why not 
the end of the kosmos, if the destruction of the material globe 
was intended. Again, ‘He must often have suffered since 
the foundation of the world (kosmos), but now once in the 
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end of the world (aionon, plural) hath he appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” Now if aion means the 
material globe, or this mortal state, why not use it uniformly 
and substitute it for kosmos, which is so employed. That 
these words, in New Testament usage, do not bear a synony- 
mous sense is proved from the fact that both are used in the 
same connection wherein the one word would better have sub- 
served the purpose. Or, the better to define the thought, — 
If the words have the same sense, they will bear being used 
interchangeably. By thus interchanging these words we 
would read — “ He must often have suffered since the founda- 
tion of the age, but now once in the end of the material globe 
hath he appeared.” This perfectly illustrates, the lexicons 
aside, that kosmos is the word in New Testament usage, having 


. the sense of the material, habitable globe. 


In like manner, when we read—‘“ They that shall be 
accounted worthy to obtain that world,” if he meant to con- 
trast the material world with the spiritual, to be consistent he 
should have used kosmos. He thus would have revealed a 
spiritual structure in contrast with the material. That he 
chose the word aion is proof that this was not his design. 
And had this word been sufficient for that thought, he had 
not added, “ and the resurrection from the dead.” 

In our expositions of the Scriptures we should endeavor to 
preserve consistency. Some of the best philologists of the 
age construe aion in the parable of the sower— “So shall it 
be in the end of this—the Jewish or Law— age.” Also the 
question in Matthew —“ What shall be the sign of thy com- 
ing and of the end of the aion?” receives the same construc- 
tion. To take this position and then assume that in Luke — 
“they that shall be accounted worthy to obtain that ation” — 
the word means the immortal world, is virtually the abandon- 
ment of the first position, and at a marked sacrifice of con- 
sistency. For if that aion, in Luke, means the immortal 
state, this aion must mean this mortal state; and thus we 
should have the judgment at the end of all material things. 

It is clear that the point of contrast was not between the 
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earth life and the heavenly life, not literally between the con- 
ditions of men in the Jewish and Christian ages; but a doc- 
trinal contrast designed to exhibit the difference between the 
speculations of the Pharisees in thaé age, and the teachings of 
the Gospel in the new age that was coming in. 

2. There would be no propriety in saying in point of fact, 
that the children of the Jewish age did marry and were given 
in marriage, for this has been characteristic of all ages of the 
world before and since. Such a statement would not have 
proved very instructive to the inquiring Sadducees. Had 
they so understood him, they naturally might have replied, 
“On that point we are fully informed; we have just stated 
the fact that in this mode of being men marry and die. Our 
daily observation teaches us this. But this is not the real 
issue before us; we wish now to learn concerning the condi- 
tion of men in the future, the resurrection state. We are 
taught of the Pharisees that the resurrection life, in many 
respects, is quite similar to this; that our spirits reanimate 
our dead bodies; that we rise again to a sensuous life, marry 
and are given in marriage, repeating the experiences of this 
earth upon an enlarged and improved scale, and finally die 
again. Hence the difficulty we propound, ‘“ Whose wife shall 
a certain woman be, she having had seven husbands ?”’ 

Now we claim that it would be perfectly in keeping with 
the nature of the case and the spirit of the inquiry, that he 
should respond just as he did, with a brief rehearsal of the 
views thereon as understood by them, in order to pass to an 
explanation of his doctrine of the resurrection which the 
coming New Age would fully unfold. 

3. This also gives significance to this word worthy, and the 
reason Jesus used it. It was true in point of fact that not 
many then living would be counted worthy to enter upon the: 
New Age, understand its principles, and enjoy its spiritual 
benefits. And this word worthy, served to show the two sys- 
tems of faith, as existing in the two ages, on the subject of 
the resurrection. It conformed to the notions of the Phari- 
sees, inasmuch as they held that only the worthy would be 
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permitted to participate in the resurrection they contemplated. 
As if he had said to them, “ Agreeably to the faith of the 


Pharisees, some will not be counted worthy of the sensuous 
resurrection to which they aspire —so, also, I say that some 
will not be worthy to obtain the Gospel age, and enjoy its 
‘ blessings, and enter into its comforting faith of life and sal- 
vation.” 

4. Keeping in view the fact that the reply of Jesus had ref- 
erence to the doctrine of the resurrection, and was not con- 

_trasting the literal condition of men in this world with that of 
the immortal world, the omitted words adequate to the com- 
plete sense may be supplied without special infringement upon 
the structure of the sentence. We will for this object quote 
the common version, slightly transposing it, marking the sup- 
plied words, that the additions may be seen. 

“The children of this world teach that they marry and are 
given in marriage; but those accounted worthy to obtain that 
world, teach that in the resurrection from the dead, they nei- 
ther marry nor are given in marriage; neither can they die 
any more, for they are equal unto the angels, and are the 
children of God, being the children of the resurrection.” 

Thus by supplying the word teach in two instances, and sub- 
stituting one preposition, the passage conforms to this mean- 
ing. Or by having it understood—as it certainly was 
between Jesus and those addressed —that he was speaking 
doctrinally, and no supplied words are required. With this 
thought in the mind, the sense of the reading would be as if 
he had said, *“* According to the doctrine of the children of 
this world,” &c. 

This may be assuming an unusual freedom of interpreta- 
tion, but in all candor, duly considering the various bearings 
of the question, what better can be done ? 

We have seen it will not, for various reasons, bear the lit- 
eral application, and moreover, that all the attendant circum- 
stances give emphasis to the obvious view herein offered. 

V. In conclusion, we introduce a few quotations which 
involve a corresponding principle of interpretation. Jesus 
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says, ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst.” , “ He who comes to me will by no means 
hunger.” ‘He that eateth of this bread shall never hunger.” 
“If any man eat of this bread he shall live forever.” ‘ He 
that believeth on me shall never die.” ‘Not as the Fathers 
ate and died, he who eats this bread shall live forever.” ‘ He 
that keepeth my sayings shall never see death — never taste 
of death,’ &c. 

Many quotations of a like nature might be adduced, but 
these are sufficient for the purpose. Here, evidently, “ believ- 
ing in him, coming to him, eating his flesh and drinking his 
blood, keeping his sayings,” &c., all signify the same thing, 
that is, a conviction of the mind that Jesus is the Son of God 
—the Savior of the world. But it does not follow that in the 
literal sense such do not see, or taste of death, or die, do not 
hunger nor thirst, as the Fathers did. No, the “ one event 
happeneth alike to all the living.” None are exempt from 
the inexorable fate—‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou 
shalt return.” To assume a literal construction of these 
Scriptures would unchristianize the world. We must there- 
fore seek an explanation which does not conflict with the facts 
as verified by our daily observation. We must do this, or 
cast aside the statements as being unreliable, or as involving 
mysteries beyond our comprehension, and therefore valueless 
for the demands of the present life. 

Guided by these refleetions, we have but to apply the rule 
by which we are governed;namely, that Jesus, in these and 
similar passages, was speaking doctrinally, and not literally. 
As an aid in this we are reminded that “ he opened his mouth 
in parables, and without a parable spake he not unto them.’ 
He declares his “ words are spirit, they are life.” 

The essence of the Gospel is its claim and plea for a future 
endless life, replete with joy and blessedness. Thus, as he 
was its doctrinal exponent and practical exhibition, le con- 
sistently claims to be “the way, the resurrection, and the 
life’; and when he says, “If any man keep my sayings he 
shall never see death,” it was but an emphatic statement of 


—_ 
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the power of the faith immortal, in vision, to lift the disen- 
thralled spirit above the fear of death and the darkness of its 
shadow. Thus, in the possession of this faith, the true 
believer, even while contemplating inevitable death, sees it 
not as death, but as the avenue to a more real and perfect 
life. This explanation is accepted without a dissenting voice ; 
and the same rule applies in the exposition of the reply of 
Jesus to the Sadducees. He was expounding his doctrine 
concerning the condition of men in the resurrection, in con- 
tradistinction from the then current views as held and taught 
by the children of that age; and not stating the literal condi- 
tion of men in this life in contrast with the resurrection state. 
It would furnish no enlightenment on a doctrinal point to 
emphasize the literal fact that in this mode of being men 
marry and die; but as a point of doctrine whereby is exhib- 
ited a marked discrimination, the sense of propriety, as also 
the force of emphasis, demands such a reply. 

Finally. The word anastasis conveys not only the idea of 
a future life, assuring man that though “he die, yet shall he 
live again,” but it comprehends more— it explains the pro- 
gressive and elevating nature of that life. It not only assures 
man that he shall live beyond death, but invests that life with 
a nature spiritual and undying. He obtains not perfection, 
possibly, by the directly transforming power of death; but 
mediately is introduced to the resurrection process, ultimat- 
ing in the pure and harmonious life of “the angels of God 
in heaven.” He becomes, thus, equally the child of this 
transforming work, and of the divine. 

The heavenly nature of the resurrection state is embodied 
in the oft-repeated averments of Jesus: “This is aionios zoe 
— life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” ‘He that believeth 
on the Son hath zoen aionion —life everlasting.” ‘ You have 
your fruit unto holiness, and the end zoen aionion — life ever- 
lasting.” 

As the resurrection is expressive of more than a revival of 
the dead, so everlasting life expresses more than simple exist- 
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ence. It describes the quality of life in the resurrection. 
Further, while duration necessarily attaches to the phrase, 
yet in the New Testament usage it is more descriptive of the 
quality of life than of the period of duration. The indestruc- 
tibility of the spirit is more deducible from its capacity of 
life as existing in the resurrection, than from the application 
of a term or phrase which rests upon its assumed existence. 

Reasoning thence, we conjoin the resurrection process and 
the everlasting life in the work of the moral and spiritual ren- 
ovation of the man. The first is proof of future existence, 
and also that therein its subjects die no more, and are in the 
resurrection life the children of God. The second explains 
the principles by which that life is governed, and the mode 
conducing to the perfect happiness of the soul. 

Thus, the everlasting life is expressive of a continuously act- 
ive emotional element, emanating from the exhaustless Divine 
Source, pervading the entire being, eternally blessing the 
spirit with its pure, unselfish love, and its perfect holiness. 
Jesus being the highest expression of all heavenly truth and 
every spiritual virtue, even “the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person,” becomes the cen- 
tral attraction by which men are drawn to him and God, 
whereby they know the blessedness of the Life Divine. 

In this world, and in all worlds, men are saved just in the 
ratio that they live the pure and heavenly life. They will be 
perfectly saved when they arrive at an equality with the 
angels, live the morally and spiritually perfect life, and in 
character become the children of the living God. They will 
then have and enjoy the fruit unto holiness, the end or perfee- 
tion whereof is “ everlasting life.’ The work of redemption 
shall then be perfected, the objeét of the Gospel consum- 
mated, the mediatorial reign of Jesus ended, and his kingdom 
resigned into the keeping of the Father, who henceforth is all 
in all. 
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ArtTicLeE XVIII. 


The Modern Greek Testament. 


In a recent number of the Universalist Quarterly, we pub- 
lished an article, giving the results of a comparison between 
the ancient and modern Greek Testaments, having in view, 
especially, certain words that have an important bearing on 
controverted points of theology. It was made obvious, in our 
article, that sectarian prejudice must have influenced, to a 
considerable extent, the authors of the version which gave 
occasion to our criticisms. The same errors which we pointed 
out in this version, if they had been committed in translating 
into any other language, besides the modern Greek, though 
equally wrong and pernicious, would have been less glaringly 
inconsistent. The ancient and modern Greek languages, in 
many respects, are entirely alike. In both a large proportion — 
of the words is the same, both in form and signification. It 
is plain, therefore, that the original. should not be changed, 
except where a change in the meaning of words requires a 
corresponding change in the version. 

When the authors of a version into modern Greek observe 
this rule, in most cases, and depart from it only where the 
better defense of theological dogmas seems to require it, it 
is not to be doubted that they are influenced by sectarian con- 
siderations. This is the position of those who made the ver- 
sion on which our criticisms are based. The copy we have 
was printed at the expense of the American Bible Society, in 
New York City, in 1842. We have spent some time in seek- 
ing for information concerning this version; and we present 
to the readers of the Quarterly the result of our inquiries. 

It was reasonable to presume (and on this presumption our 
former article was based) that the American Bible Society 
would not publish, and circulate in Greece, a version of the 
New Testanient, unless it were such as would be approved by 
the intelligent and educated among the people of that coun- 
try, most of whom profess the Christian religion. 
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Happily there are books that profess to give us clear and 
exact information on all the versions of the Scriptures which 
have ever been made and published throughout the world. 
‘The Bible in Every Land,” by Rev. Samuel Bagster, D. D., 
is a work of this kind; to which we may add “The History 
of the American Bible Society,” by Rev. W. P. Strickland, 
D. D.; the former an English, the latter an American, work. 
The following quotations are from the former : 


“Three versions of the New Testament exist in’ modern 
Greek. Of these the earliest was printed at Geneva in 1688, 
in parallel columns, with the inspired text. It was executed 
by Maximus Calliergi (or Callipoli, as he is sometimes called), 
at the solicitation of Haga, the ambassador of the then United 
Provinces at Constantinople. The translation is remarkable 
for its close and literal adherence to the Greek original text. 
The expense of this work was borne by the United Provinces. 

‘ This version was printed with corrections, in 1703, 
in in London, by the Society for Propagating the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts; and another edition was issued, by the same 
Society, in 1705. A reprint of this version, in 12mo, was 
published at Halle, in 1710, at the expense of Sophia Louisa, 
Queen of Prussia. From this edition the British and Foreign 
Bible Society published an impression, under the superin- 
tendence of Rev. J. F. Usko, in 1808, with the ancient and 
modern Greek in parallel columns.” 

“A strict and thorough revision of the text being deemed 
requisite, the Rev. C. Williamson and, afterwards, Dr. Piling- 
ton were directed, by the British and Foreign Committee, to 
inquire among the learned Greeks at Constantinople, for an 
individual properly qualified for so important an undertaking. 
The Archimandrite Hilarion (subsequently Archbishop of Ter- 
novo), with two assistants, both ecclesiastics, was accordingly 
appointed, in 1819, to execute a revision, or rather a new ver- 
sion, of the text. In 1827, Hilarion’s version of the New 
Testament was completed, and after having been submitted to 
the inspection of Constantius, Archbishop of Mt. Sinai, it was 
printed at the national printing office, in the patriarchate, 
under the eye of the Greek Church.” . . . “ While 
engaged in a translation of the Old Testament, Professor 
Bambas devoted a part of his time to the production of 
another version, or rather a revision, of the New Testament, 
in modern Greek. This work was revised by Mr. Leeves and 
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Mr. Lowndes; and two thousand copies of the Gospels and 
the Acts were printed at Athens before the year 1839. An 
edition of ten thousand copies of the entire New Testament 
was printed at Athens, in 1848, by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society; and this revision is considered so correct and 
idiomatic, that. it has now completely superseded that of 
Archbishop Hilarion.” 


This author gives us a fac-simile of a part of chapter 1st of 
John’s Gospel, as it stands in the version of Hilarion ; and as 
this does not correspond with our copy, and as the version of 
Bambas bears date 1848, while our copy was issued in 1842, 
the conclusion is (allowing this-author to be strictly correct 
about the number and date of the different versions), that 
the copy we have is based on the version of Callipoli, made in 
1638, but reprinted with corrections by the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in 1703, and 1705, and 
again by the Queen of Prussia in 1710, and at last by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, under the superintendence 
of Rev. J. F. Usko, in 1808. It appears to have formed the 
basis of the other versions. For the author says of the ver- 
sion of Hilarion that it was a “‘ revision, or rather a new ver- 
sion,” and of that of Bambas, that it was “ another version, 
or rather revision.” 

It certainly emanated from a very respectable source ; for, 
though Dr. Bagster does not tell us who Maximus Calliergi, 
or Callipoli, was, or what claims he possessed for being con- 
sidered qualified for a task of this kind, this can be judged of 
by the fact that he was solicited to do this important work by 
Haga, the ambassador of the then United Provinces of Con- 
stantinople, and that the expense was borne by that govern- 
ment; as well as by the general approval it met with from 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, from 
the Queen of Prussia, and from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Besides, we are expressly told that the version was 
“remarkable for its close and literal adherence to the Greek 
original text.”” The following is from the History of the 
American Bible Seciety. _The author states that the London 
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Missionary Socicty established an agency at Malta, as early as 
1811, and the Church Missionary Society in 1815; but the 
American Bible Society did not commence operations till 
1820, when they sent, to the same place, a printing-press, with 
type for printing Bibles in English, Italian, Greek, Greeco- 
Turkish, Arminian, Arminio-Turkish, and Arabic: 


“Tn 1824, the Society at Malta issued nearly eight thou- 
ssand copies of the Scriptures, or parts of them, in different 
languages. They were sent to Cairo, Smyrna, Aleppo, Can- 
dia, Cyprus, Algiers, Tunis, Joannina, and other places.” 

“Tn 1826, the Malta Bible Society issued upwards of ten 
thousand copies of the Scriptures, in fifteen different lan- . 
guages. The Ionian Bible Society had sent thousands of cop- 
ies to the suffering Greeks, many of whom were seen reading 
the sacred page, while encamped, and in expectation of the 


” In 1828, the Rev. Jonas King was sent a missionary to 
Greece, and the Society appropriated one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, to supply that gentleman with the Greek Scrip- 


tures for that oppressed country.” 

Mr. King represented that he ought to have thirty thousand 
copies of the Bible for gratuitous distribution ; and, “in 1830, 
interesting accounts of Bible circulation in Greece were 
received from Rev. Messrs. King and Robertson. These gen- 
tlemen were authorized to purchase the Greek Scriptures 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society.” oo 

“A letter from one of the missionaries at Malta, to Dr. 
Brigham, congratulates the Society for having completed the 
plates for printing the New Testament in modern Greek.” 

“Tn 1834, the Board made the following grants: To Rev. 
J. Brewer, at Smyrna, five hundred copies of the modern 
Greek Testament. To Rev. Dr. King, of Athens, Greece, 
two hundred copies of the same. To Rev. J. Robinson, of 
Syra, two hundred ; and the like number to Rev. Mr. Goodell, 
at Constantinople.” 

“In 1836, the Board granted to Dr. King, missionary in 
Greece, a good supply of modern Greek Testaments. A let- 
ter from that gentleman represents the demand for the Scrip- 
tures as increasingly great. Five hundred copies. of the Tes- 
tament were also sent to the Rev. Mr. Hill, missionary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Athens.” 

“Objections being made to the version of the Greek Testa- 


» 
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ment, on account of its idiom, Professor Bambas, an eminent 
Greek scholar, of high moral qualifications, made a new trans- 
lation.” 

“Tn relation to Greece, it was stated that a warm discussion 
was going on in Athens, in regard to the subject of transla- 
tions. The controversy was confined to the Greeks them- 
selves, while the missionaries were actively engaged in the 
work of distribution, and thus, in the most effectual manner, 
defeating the schemes of those who would lock up the Word 
of God in a dead language.” 


The agent, Dr. King, visited the United States of America 
in 1841. The History adds, “ On the request of Dr. King, of 
Athens, the Board resolved to publish an edition of the mod- 
ern Testament, from the plates in the possession of the Soci- 
ety.” . . . Fifteen thousand modern Greek Testaments 
were given to the Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, for dis- 
tribution to their missionaries in Greece.” Other appropria- 
tions are mentioned, but we need not continue our quotations. 

The first thing that will probably occur to the reader of the 
above extracts, is, that if the inhabitants of the classic land 
of Greece are not saved, it will not be that they have had no 
opportunity to read the Divine Word. The British and the 
American Bible Socicties have vied with each other in their 
efforts to supply the Greeks with Bibles. They have operated 
together, and separately, in this laudable work. Surely they 
are entitled to much praise for the zeal they have manifested 
in this glorious cause. The only thing we complain of, is, 
that they send to that people translations, marred by sectarian 
renderings. There is the more reason to complain of wrong 
translations of the New Testament sent among the Greeks, 
because every well-informed person in that country must be 
able to detect the fraud sought to be imposed upon them, and 
by which the great body of the uninformed are misled. 

The American Bible Society commenced operations, at 
Malta, in 1820; but we have no account of any Bibles pub- 
lished by them till 1824, when they sent out eight. thousand 
copies of the Scriptures, and parts of the Scriptures, in differ- 
ent languages. As nothing is said about the version they 
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used at that date, it is probable that they copied the one 
which had been published by the British Society, under the 
superintendence of Rev. J. F. Usko, in 1808. The version of 
Hilarion was not completed till 1827, though he had been 
employed to do this work as early as 1819. 

It is said that Mr. King and Mr. Robertson were author- 
ized by the American Board, in 1830, to purchase Testaments, 
in modern Greek, of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
And presuming that these instructions were carried into 
effect, they may have received the version of Hilarion, com- 
pleted three years before, or that of Calliergi, which they 
appear to have circulated at a previous date. 

Soon after 1830, and before 1834, the American Board is 
congratulated on the completion of the plates for publishing 
the Testament in modern Greek, but nothing is said about a 
new version. And as the New York edition of 1842 is not 
the Hilarion version, and the only other version made before 
that date is that of Calliergi, it would follow that the plates 
alluded to were based on this version. It would not be a far- 
fetched conclusion, though the above language will hardly 
admit of that construction, that, since the British and For- 
eign Bible Society had now procured a new version, they had 
sold the old plates to the American Society. 

Besides, we are told that Dr. King, the American Society’s 
agent, at Athens, visited the United States in 1841, and by 
his request the Board resolved to publish an edition of the 
modern Greek Testament from the plates in the possession of 
the Society. What, then, is more obvious than that the 
request of Dr. King, made in 1841, during his visit to Amer- 
ica, was carried into effect in 1842, and that the copy we have 
belongs to that issue ? 

Nothing is said in the history of the Society about this edi- 
tion, nor the version that was made use of by the publisher ; 
but the facts developed in the history, as well as in the other 
work from which we have quoted, can hardly be reconciled 
with any other conclusion than that the New York edition of 
1842 was based on the version of Calliergi, first published 
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more than two hundred years before, but approved of, “ with 
corrections,’ by the Bible Societies of England, as late as 
1808, and circulated by them subsequent to that period, at 
least till 1827. 

All the facts go to prove that it was an excellent version, 
and one that the people of the country to whom it was sent 
would be likely to approve. What the “corrections” were, 
made by the Bible Society, we are not informed. It is highly 
probable that they involve the very errors pointed out in our 
article in the Quarterly. In that way the version would be 
brought more into conformity with the English Bible, and so 
the better suit an English Bible Society. 

We are told that there was much discussion among the 
Greeks about the versions circulated among them. Plainly 
many of them saw errors in these versions, but that they 
were the same which we -peinted out, we know not. With 
the confidence we feel that they are errers, we assume that 
intelligent Greeks could see them likewise. 

It may be proper, before closing this article, to inquire into 
the principles that control the American Bible Society, in 
translating the Scriptures into foreign languages. We quote 
from the History : 


“The Board were called upon by circumstances 

to fix definitely the principles upon which new translations afi 
the Scriptures into foreign tongues should be made. In. 
regard to the English Scriptures, the character of the version. 
was settled by the Constitution, namely, ‘the version now iin. 
common use,’ and that ‘ without note or comment.’ Although 
the Constitution is silent in regard to the character of foreign 
Scriptures, yet the very design of the Society, as announced. 
in its first address, in the clearest terms and with the most. 
rigid exactness, excludes everything of a local or sectarian. - 
character. The slightest deviation from this principle would 
mar the harmony of the religious compact ; and the: confusion 
of tongues, and the clash of instruments consequent thereon,, 
would arrest the progress of the mighty work. To preserve: 
the unity and harmony, so essential to an institution uniting. 
in its operations all the evangelical churches of the land,.the 
following rules are adopted : 


NEW SERIES. VOL. VI 19 
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Resolved, That in appropriating money for the translating, 
printing, or distributing the Sacred Scriptures, in foreign lan- 
guages, the managers feel at liberty to encourage only such 
versions as conform, in the principles of their translation, to 
the common English version, at least, so far that all religious 
denominations represented in this Society can consistently use 
and circulate those versions in their schools and communities. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above preamble and resolution 
be sent to each of the Missionary Boards accustomed to 
receive pecuniary grants from this Society, with the request 
that the same may be transmitted to their respective mission 
stations, where the Scriptures are in process of translation ; 
and also, that the several Missionary Boards be informed that 
the applications for aid must be accompanied with a declara- 
tion that the versions which they propose to circulate, are 
executed in accordance with the above resolutions.” 


Thus it appears, that, what we have attributed to sectarian 
influence, is due to measures which were adopted with a view 
to avoid all sectarianism! On this principle, no matter how 
obviously wrong the rendering of a passage may be, if it agree 
with the English version, or, differing from it, if all the reli- 
gious denominations represented in the Society can consist- 
ently sanction it, then it is not sectarian ! 

That we may not misunderstand, or misrepresent, the prin- 
ciples of the American Society, we will quote what is said, in 
another place, as a qualification to the foregoing resolutions: 


‘‘ Missionaries and others, in making new versions, are 
required by these rules to translate from the original tongue ; 
‘and their zmitation of the English is not expected to extend 
any farther than the transferrence of a few words, which 
either cannot be translated, or concerning the meaning of 
which there are disputes which divide the evangelical churches 
composing the compact; and even these transfers are not 
required where the various members of the Society can unite 
in using the versions as they do the English.” 


We find, in accordance with the above qualification, that 
‘the version circulated by the American Bible Society departs 
from the English version in many important passages. It 
‘does this in one very remarkable instance, namely, in Matt. 
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xii. 31, 82. Here aton is retained in the modern, as it is in 
the ancient Testament ; and we are not compelled to look for- 
ward to the future life, for the consequences of the unforgiven 
sin against the Holy Ghost. It is retained in Matt. x. 20, 
with the parallel passage, Luke xviii. 830. See also Luke xvi. 
8; xx. 84, 35; I Cor. ii. 6, 8; iii. 18; II Cor. iv. 4, ete. If 
it be claimed that aon of itself means world, and therefore 
these are not departures from the English version, why, then, 
not be satisfied to leave aion in Matt. xiii. 39-49, and Matt. 
xxiv. 3, etc.? There is nothing plainer than this— if aion 
has changed its meaning in passing down from ancient to 
modern times, it should be taken out many times when it is 
left in; if it has not changed its meaning, it should be left in 
in Matt. xiii. and xxiv. In the latter instances we insist that 
the term is taken out, and a very different word (kosmos) put 
in, for the reason that it was deemed important to make these 
passages teach, what they do not teach, as they came from the 
lips of Jesus. In Matt. xiii. 22, azon occurs in the original, 
and is left in the version (“ the cares of this ation,” etc.), but 
when the author gets on a little further in this chapter, and is 
required to give his rendering of the parable of the wheat 
and the tares, he takes out aion, and puts in kosmos. The 
Savior makes a distinction between the kosmos (world) and 
the ation (age), but the translator covers up this distinction 
by using kosmos in both cases. This change involves the 
absurdity of reaping a harvest at the end of the field, rather 
than at the end of the season, leaving the field for future har- 
vests. 

The change in Matt. xxiv. involves an absurdity equally 
glaring. The disciples, on the Mount of Olives overlooking 
Jerusalem, inquire of Jesus when the end of the aion should 
take place, and what signs should indicate the approaching 
event. He gives them one sign after another, remarking, at 
the same time, “the end is not yet.” At last he gives them 
a sign, and adds, “ then shall the end come.” And what does 
he tell them to do, when the end should come? He tells 
them to flee to the mountains! There was propriety in this, if 
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the reference be to the end of the age (ation), but if there be 
allusion to the end of the world (kosmos), there is the most 
palpable absurdity. 

The first thought that will probably occur to the reader is, 
that the translator was in fault; or that the blame rests on 
those who, in making the “ corrections ” to which reference is 
had, made these partisan renderings. But it must be remem- 
bered that men who are employed to do a piece of work, will 
generally seek to suit those who are to pay them for it. In 
the present instance the translator appears to have gone as 
far, in the line of his duty, as he felt it safe to go. He gave 
several renderings which do not suit the popular faith; and 
had he gone any farther, his work would probably have been 
rejected. Let us hope that those who are entrusted with the 
important work of circulating the Scriptures throughout the 
world, having submitted to so many renderings that are adverse 
to their favorite tenets, will at length make a clean sweep of 
false versions, and give the word of God pure and unadulterated 
to the wanting and waiting children of humanity. 

It is required of those who translate the Scriptures into 
foreign languages, that they shall conform their renderings to 
the English version, or depart from it only in such particulars 
as will meet the approbation of those churches that are rep- 
resented in the Bible Society. It is, therefore, for those who 
are thus represented to decide, whether they will continue, 
and how long, to corrupt the Divine Oracles, when, ere long, 
the fraud must inevitably be detected, and re-act with mighty 
power on themselves. 





BIBLICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


ArTIcCLE XIX. 


Biblical Psychology. 


THE following investigations will have for their leading aim 
the exhibition of the principal features of that system of 
classification which the Biblical writers employ, in their ref- 
erences to the various faculties and powers of human nature ; 
in other words, to set forth the main facts pertaining to what 
is technically termed Biblical Psychology. That which pre- 
sents itself most prominently in the Scriptures, both of the 
Old and New Testaments, respecting their classification of the 
human attributes, is the trichotomy, so called; or the three- 
fold division of those attributes under the heads of body, soul 
and spirit; a peculiarity, therefore, that must of necessity 
engross much attention in the present paper. Though this 
peculiar feature is not so completely developed in the earliest 
portions of the Biblical Hebrew, it was, nevertheless, distinctly 
adopted by the later Jews, is everywhere visible in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, and it prevailed, in fact, quite extensively 
among the writers of various nationalities, even down to 
post-apostolic times. Traces of the trichotomy are to be 
found in the books attributed to Zoroaster ; it was adopted by 
Pythagoras, Plato, and other renowned Grecian sages; by the 
authors of the Septuagint version, by Josephus, Philo, and 
the Pharisees generally ; and so, also, by many of the Chris- 
tian fathers, and the mass of Rabbinical writers of later peri- 
ods.! Proceeding, then, with the proposed investigations, 
our attention is naturally directed. 

1. To the Old Testament. Among the terms most fre- 
quently employed by the Jewish Scriptures, coming properly 
within the range of our inquiries, is 


1 See Prof. Bush, On the Soul, pp. 88—92. Olshausen’s New Test. Psychology, in 
Methodist Quarterly, 1859, pp. 254—256. The article here referred to is a translation 
of portions of Dr. Olshausen’s De Naturee Humane Trichotomia, N. T. Scriptoribus 
Recepta. Our references will be to the #ame number of the Methodist Quartevly, 
unless otherwise stated. Prof. Rothe’s Psychologia Veteris Testamenti is cited by 
Prof. Bush, but we have not access to it. The little treatise already specified, by Prof. 
B., is of considerable value. But one has, mainly, so far as works in English are con- 
cerned, to depend on his own researches, respecting our general topic. 
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I. The Hebrew -ipz, bahsahr, fish. This word occurs in 
the Jewish Scriptures some two hundred and sixty-five times ; 
and is rendered flesh in almost every instance. As Prof. 
Bush observes: “The Biblical Hebrew contains no single 
word answering, in fixed and definite import, to the Greek 
oouc (soma), the Latin corpus, or the English body. It exhib- 
its eight or ten different terms which are occasionally ren- 
dered body, but no one of them has that peculiar appropriate 
sense, which we recognize in the corresponding terms in the 
languages above named. The ordinary distinctive word for 
body in, Hebrew is -tyz, bésdr, flesh, the more obvious mate- 
rial of which the body is composed.”? In the Rabbinical 
Hebrew, meny, goophah, occurring but once in the Old Tes- 
tament, and then in the sense of dead body, came to be used 
in the strict sense of the Greek soma; and, in fact, bahsahr 
quite frequently has this signification, and is then rendered 
soma in the Septuagint, corpus in the Vulgate. In its pre- 
vailing usage, however, it approaches nearer to the Greek 
caps, sarz, as this term is employed by the New Testament 
writers. It takes, principally, the following significations : 

1. The flesh literally speaking, whether of men or animals: 
‘“‘ And closed up the flesh instead thereof.” ‘The flesh of the 
bullock.” 2. As refarring to the entire animal creation, man 
included: “The end of all flesh is come”; “every living 
thing of all flesh.” 3. In the strict sense of soma, body: 
*¢ Shall’ bathe his flesh in water.” Here, as in many other 
passages, the Septuagint has soma, the Vulgate corpus. 4. 
Denoting that frailty and weakness, so characteristic of human 
nature: “For he remembered that they were but flesh.” 
5. Figuratively perhaps, as the seat of religious affections 
and aspirations: “ My heart and my flesh crieth out for the 
living God.” 6. In the sense of person, or one’s self: “ ‘To 


give myself (bahsahr) unto wine.”* This Hebrew word, 

2 On the Soul, p. 20. 

% Gen. ii. 21; Ex. xxix. 14; Gen. vi. 18, 19; Num. xix. 7,8; Ps. lxxviii. 89; Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 2. 

4Ece. ii. 8. This mode of speech, by which the material man is put for the person 
and per contra, the use of a pronoun, where only the body is meant, is illusirated in 
Homer: “ And made themselves a prey to dogs”’; where autous is put for the bodies of 
those heroes whose souls were cast down to hades. (Iliad, i. 4.) 
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then, very frequently denotes that material of which soma, 
body, is chiefly and most obviously composed, yet withou 
answering strictly to these terms, in its signification and 
usage. Nor is bahsahr so distinctly recognized in the Old 
Testament as the seat of the animal desires and lusts, as sarx 
appears to be by the New Testament writers. It was only in 
a later age, when language became more fully developed, that 
separate terms for the body, on one hand, considered as a uni- 
lary organism, for flesh, on the other hand, as denoting more 
especially man’s frail, animal nature, came into common 
usage; and it is principally here, that the trichotomy of the 
Old Testament exhibits a less complete and consistent devel- 
opment, compared with that of the Christian Scriptures. 
The next important division of the attributes of man’s nature, 
recognized by the Biblical Hebrew, is that usually designated, 
II. By the Hebrew wihz, nehphesh, Greek *uyy, psuche, 
Latin anima, English soul, life. If attention is directed exclu- 
sively to the mere words themselves, which mark the classifi- 
cations of man’s powers in the Sacred Writings, there will 
often appear more or less confusion and inconsistency in their 
use. But if the connection and construction in which these 
terms occur be carefully noted, as also what is predicated of 
them, it will be seen that an obvious distinction in the signifi- 
cations attached to these words respectively, is everywhere 
present in the Inspired Volume. Some anomalous cases will 
always appear, of course, but these will be easily recognized, 
in the majority of instances, as but exceptions to a general 
and consistent practice. The various senses in which nehphesh 
is defined by the lexicons are as follows: 1. Breath; and this 
is doubtless its primary, etymological meaning, in which it 
stands related as a derivative to the verb wins, nahphash, to 
breathe, to respire, be refreshed. Still, nehphesh is very rarely 
used by the Biblical writers in the sense of breath. 2. The 
vital spirit, psuche, anima, by which the body lives — life, 
properly speaking. 3. The rational soul, mind, animus, as 
the seat of the feelings, affections, emotions of various kinds. 
It is rarely the case that this term denotes the understanding, 
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the faculty of thinking. It refers more to that class of emo- 
tions and intellections manifested by the brute in common 
with man, but in an inferior degree. 4. Used in the concrete 
for living thing, animal, especially when coupled with mn, 
ghayyah, living, thence living creature, the animal of life. 5. 
With the suffix it is often put for the reflexive pronouns, my- 
self, thyself, &c.® Buta still better idea respecting the pre- 
vailing import of this term will be gained, by noting its more 
frequent predicates, or the words with which, in the Biblical 
Hebrew, it stands in immediate connection. 

One of the most remarkable instances of the use of neh- 
phesh is in connection with the adjective ghay, ghayyah, as 
already alluded to; the phrase having then the force of the 
English living soul. ‘ Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life.” “And created great 
whales, and every living creature.” ‘And breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” 
‘* And whatsoever Adam called every living creature.” ® The 
words in italics indicate the various renderings of the same 
Hebrew original, in the above passages; and what is to be 
particularly noted is, that the same form of expression is 
applied to the brute creation, that is employed with reference 
to man, considered as a living soul. The inference is, that 
man, viewed simply as a living soul, is no more to be consid- 
ered immortal, than the lower orders of being. In each of 
the above passages, the Septuagint has psuche qualified by 
zosa, the Vulgate anima qualified by vivens. Gesenius holds 


that ghayyah here connected with nehphesh should be consid- 
ered a substantive, and the phrase rendered, as applied to the 


brute, in the sense of breath of kfe. But in this he is opposed 
by Prof. Bush, who considers the phrase living soul more cor- 


rect. Prof. Stewart would seem disposed to render some of 
these passages one way, and others another way.? But the 


Septuagint, as well as Vulgate, as we have seen, appears to 
favor the opinion of Prof. Bush. In fact, he expressly denies 


5 Gesenius Heb. Lex. Sub. Voe. 6 Gen. i. 20; 21; ii. 7; 19. 
7 Bush on the Soul, pp. 27, 28; Stuart’s Heb. Chrestomathy, pp. 85—94. 
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to the nehphesh inherent immortality: “ While the psuche is 
not in itself immortal, and therefore secures not immortality to 
its brute possessors, it is made immortal in man by its connec- 
tion with the pnewma, or spirit, an element which belongs to 
human nature alone.” This opinion is adopted by Dr. Clark, 
also by Dr. Barnes.* The bearing of these facts upon oui 
interpretation of various passages in the New Testament will 
be obvious. In I Cor. xv. 45, for instance, —“ the first man 
Adam was made a living soul,’’ — the Greek and Latin expres- 
sions are the same as in Gen. ii. 7, thus: Greek, psucheen 
zosan; Latin, animam viventem. _ 
The nehphesh is intimately associated with the blood: “ For 
it is the life of all flesh, the blood of it is for the life thereof 
for the life of all flesh is the blood thereof.” It 
is spoken of as departing, as given up, and as returning: 
“ As her soul was in departing.” “She hath given up the 
ghost.” ** Let this child’s soul come into him again.” “ And 
the soul of the child came into him again.” Analogous to this 
use of the term are the following: “ He keepeth back his soul 
from the pit.” “To bring back his sow from the pit.” 
“Thou will not leave my soul in hell.” The instances are 
very frequent where the nehphesh is said to suffer, to be in 
danger; and it is even said to die, to be killed: “ She (was) 
in bitterness of soul.” ‘Escape for thy life.” “ Let me 
(nehphesh) die the death of the righteous.” ‘ Whosoever 
killeth any person.” ‘Or have caused the owners thereof to 
lose their Uife.” “He spared not their soul from death.” 
Similar expressions to the two last cited are Matt. x. 28, and 
xvi. 25, 26: ‘Is able to destroy both soul and body in hell”’ ; 
“if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul.” No 
other forms of speech are more frequent, whether in the Jew- 
ish or Christian Scriptures, than those where the nehphesh, 
psuche, soul, or life, is said to be in danger, to be lost, killed, 
or to be saved, restored, preserved, redeemed. 
8 Lev. xvii. 11, 14; Gen. xxxv. 18; Jer. xv. 9; I Kings xvii. 21,22; Job xxxiii. 18, 


80; Ps. xvi. 10; I Sam. i. 10; Gen. xix. 17; Num. xxiii. 10; Jos. xx. 9; Job. xxxi. 
39; Ps. Ixxviii. 50. Bush on the Soul p. 28; Notes on 1 Thessalonians v. 23. 
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Sin is attributed to the nehphesh, and an atonement offered 
for it: “If a soul sin through ignorance.” “If any one of 
the common people sin.” “The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” ‘For the life of the flesh is in the blood; and I have 
given it to you upon the altar to make an atonement for your 
souls.” Thus, the nehphesh of the sacrificial animal atones 
for the nehphesh in man. Both good and evil affections are 
attributed to the soul: “Their sow! abhorred my statutes.” 
‘“*The sowl of the wicked desireth evil.” But especially the 
religious affections: “Shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul.” This is an expression often 
employed; those, also, similar: to the following: “ My soul 
thirsteth for God.” Parental and conjugal love have their 
seat in the soul: ‘ Seeing that his life is bound up in the lad’s 
life.’ “T sought him whom my soul loveth.” ® 

Personality is quite often imputed to the nehphesh, and, 
occasionally, the qualities of mind: ‘‘ Take ye, therefore, good 
heed unto yourselves.” “If it be your mind that I should 
bury my dead.” “ As he thinketh in his heart.” 

This Hebrew word, in a few instances, is put for the dead, 
the dead body: ‘ Whosoever is defiled by the dead.” “ De- 
filed by the dead body of a man.” Num. v. 2; ix. 6. This 
is altogether a peculiar and unusual employment of this term, 
and is difficult to be explained. It is, in every sense, an 
exception to the ordinary usage. 

Another fact, that should not wholly escape notice is, that 
nehphesh is often applied to the Deity. For the most part, 
however, it is easy to explain such usages on the principle of 

authropopathy, or the attributing human passions to the 
- Divine Being. Contentment, satisfaction, joy, as well as dis- 
tress, trouble, bitterness, are predicated of the soul, and so, 
also, tropically in most cases, hunger, thirst, appetite. But 
these illustrations will suffice for a tolerably correct apprehen- 
sion of the nature of the nehphesh, as it was conceived by the 

9 Lev. iv. 2,27; Ez. xviii. 4; Lev. xvii. 11; xxvi. 48; Prov. xxi. 10; Deut. vi. 5; 
Ps. xlii. 2; Gen. xliy. 830; Cant. iii. 2. 


10 Deut. iv. 15; Gen. xxiii. 8; Prov. xxxiii. 7. 
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authors of the Biblical Hebrew ; and especially as the various 
passages cited above exhibit this word, in all its more impor- 
tant connections and significations. 

III. The Hebrew 35, lehv,aad, lehvahv, Greek yagdie, kardia, 
Latin cor, English heart, is intimately allied to nehphesh as 
employed in the Jewish Scriptures, and should receive a brief 
attention in the present connection. In its primary significa- 
tion, it denotes that central organ of the physical system con- 
ceived to be the seat of the vital principle; and it is occasion- 
ally, though by no means ordinarily, employed in this sense: 
‘“‘He took three darts in his hand, and thrust them through 
the heart of Absalom.” 2 Sam. xviii. 14. Dr. Rothe observes 
in his Old Testament Psychology, and as stated by Prof. 
Bush, “ that in the Hebrew anthropology the blood is preémi- 
nently the seat of life, and as the heart is the fountain of the 
blood, it was a natural process to make the heart the seat and 
centre of the vital principle.” 4 This theory is illustrated, it 
would seem; in Ecc. xii. 6,7; where the “ wheel broken at 
the cistern” evidently refers to the cessation of the heart’s 
action, as the certain precursor of the departure of life. The 
lehv is thus conceived as the central, physical organ of the 
nehphesh; and so, when the former is conceived metaphori- 
cally, as it usually is, it still maintains its relation to the lat- 
- ter, as being the principal seat of man’s emotional nature. It 
is for this reason that Jehv is far more frequent in the Old 
Testament than nehphesh itself, when allusion is made to the 
various affections of the soul. The Jehv, metaphorically 
viewed, is to be esteemed only a single faculty of the nehphesh ; 
the later term attaching to itself a broader signification than 
the former. This term denotes, then, the seat of the various 
feelings, emotions, and passions. Love and hatred, joy and 
grief, hope and despair, courage and fear, and all the religious 
affections and their opposite qualities, are among the frequent 
predicates of this word. Judging from the manner in which 
the heart is usually alluded to in the Old Testament, it seems 
to have been regarded as mainly under the control of the 


11 On the Soul, p. 101. 
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Divine Influence. God is often said to harden the heart. 
Still, expressions are not wanting, seeming to convey the idea 
that the heart’s affections are in a measure under the control 
of the will and intellect. 

It is to be noted that Jehv is often used in the sense of mind, 
understanding, the faculty of thinking. Thus, “ wise-hearted,” 
“men of understanding,’ are modes of speech not unfrequent. 
This term, also, is used with reference to the Deity, “ The 
Lord said in his heart.” Gen. viii. 21. ‘Neither came it 
into my heart.” Jer. vii. 31. It is, of course, exclusively in 
the metaphorical sense that the term heart may be applied to 
God, whose nature, certainly, does not exclude the idea of 
love, joy, &c. This word rarely denotes the -human person- 
ality. Instances occur where it is rendered by the reflexive 
pronoun, but none where the word person, or persons, is 
employed to translate it. The nehphesh was conceived as the 
nexus, in which all the powers of man, considered as an indi- 
vidual, seemed to centre; it was regarded the ground of 
man’s individuality. The heart, therefore, being but a single 
faculty of the nehphesh, could hardly be said to die, to be 
killed, &c., &c., expressions very common as referring to the 
nehphesh itself. 

IV. The word man, rooagh, Greck nvevpa, pneuma, English 
spirit, designates another important attribute of human 
nature, recognized by the Biblical Hebrew. That a marked 
distinction existed, in the minds of the Old Testament writ- 
ers, between the nehphesh and the rooagh, will be apparent 
from the following statistics of the use of these terms, and of 
their rendering in the common English version. The term 
nehphesh occurs in the Jewish Scriptures about seven hundred 
times; is rendered sowl about four hundred and sixty-five 
times ; life, one hundred and eighteen; by the various pro- 
nouns, the term person, or persons, in all nearly seventy times ; 
mind, fourteen ; desire, and similar expressions, ten ; creature, 
eight; man, four; will, willing, six; beast, three times, and 
variously in the remaining instances. The term rooagh is 
employed some two hundred and seventy times; and is ren- 
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dered spirit, one hundred and twenty-two; wind, being the 
only Hebrew word thus translated, eighty times; breath, 
twenty-two; mind, four; blast, four-winds, four-quarters, cour- 
age, &c., each occasionally. Thus, while nehphesh is so fre- 
quently rendered soul, life, person, &c., rooagh is never so 
translated. On the other hand, while rooagh is often trans- 
lated by the term spirit, wind, blast, nehphesh never has this 
rendering. Yet the primary signification of both these words 
is breath; the outward manifestation of the life and spirit in 
man. If the heart were conceived as the. central physical 
organ of the nehphesh, so might the longues be thought to 
sustain a similar relation to the rooagh. 

As designating the immaterial nature of the Deity, the term 
rooagh is almost exclusively employed: “The spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.” As denoting the divine 
influences operating upon man: “ My spirit shall not always 
strive with man.” So, too, the divine afflatus, inspiration: 
“A man in whom the spirit of God is.” ‘The spirit of God 
spake by me.” Itis put for an evil spirit from the Lord: 
“But the spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and an evil 
spirit from the Lord troubled him.” “TI will go forth, and I 
will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets.” 
These are adverse divine influences personified, doubtless, like 
the owlos oneiros of Homer.” # 

The following passage illustrates the use of this word liter- 
ally in the sense of breath: “ All flesh wherein is the breath 
of life.’ Gen. vi. 17. In the sense of wind: “ God made a 
wind to pass over the earth.” Gen. viii. 1. In the sense of 
_mind: “ Know the things that come into your mind.” Kz. 
xi. 5. 

As directly denoting an attribute of human nature: “ There 
is a spirit in man.” Job xxxii. 8. “And the spirit shall 
return unto God.” Ecc. xii. 7. This term is very often 
employed impersonally in such expressions as, “ the spirit of 
wisdom”; “the spirit of jealousy,” &c., &c., especially in 
the following: “The spirit of the Philistines.” 2 Chron. 


‘ 2Gen. i. 2; vi. 8; xli. 38. 18 Tliad ii. 5—10. 
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xxi. 16. Prof. Bush cites several passages where he regards 
rooagh as denoting the vital principle, or enefgy, and thus 
~ synonymous with nehphesh ; but it seems to us hardly neces- 
sary to so understand the passages to which he refers. Most 
of the expressions appear to denote moral strength and cour- 
age, rather than simple physical energy. 

Still, rooagh is often used to designate those emotions, feel- 
ings and passions, so nearly allied to that class of the affec- 
tions frequently predicated of the nehphesh, as hardly to be 
distinguished from them. For instance, the spirit is said to 
be vexed: “ Vanity and vexation of spirit.” Also to be 
patient: “The patient in spirit.” To be proud: “ The proud 
in spirit.” To be in error: ‘“ They also that erred in spirit.” 
To be renewed: “ Renew a right spirit within me.” ‘ Make 
you a new heart and a new spirit.” To be stricken with sor- 
row: ‘My spirit was overwhelmed.” “O Lord, my spirit 
faileth.” “A woman forsaken and grieved in spirit.” ¥4 

The religious emotions are in part predicated of the spirit: 

Such as be of a contrite spirit.” ‘The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit’ ‘ Honor shall exalt the humble in 
spirit.” © But love, human affection, &c., are never attributed . 
to the spirit; nor is the term sim ever applied to the rooagh, - 
as is frequently the case with respect to the nehphesh. Tho 
term rooagh is never employed with reference to the brute 
creation, except in one instance ; and then evidently in a trop- 
ical, and not in any literal or theological sense. Kec. iii. 21. 

The limits of the present article will hardly admit of a fur- 
ther extension of our list of references to the Jewish Scrip- 
tures ; much less of noting those nicer distinctions and shades 
of meaning which might be expected in a more exhaustive 
treatment of our subject. The facts thus far elicited in these 
investigations, and which seem to be sufficiently reliable, are 
prominently, 1. That the authors of the Biblical Hebrew had 
a more or less distinct conception of the trichotomy, or three- 
fold division of the powers and attributes of man, under the 


14 Ecce. iv. 4; vii. 8; Is. xxix. 24; Ps. li. 10; Ez. xviii. 81; Ps. Ixxvii. 3; cxliii. 7; 
Is. liv. 6. 
156 Ps, xxxiv. 18; li. 17; Prov. xxix. 28. 
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heads of body, soul, and spirit. Speaking of Adam as origin- 
ally formed@in the Divine image, Dr. W. Hoffman observes: 
“But even that view involved the conscious distinction 
between the external and. internal, soul and body, or as still 
more profoundly conceived, body, soul and spirit.” 1° 2. That 
the nehphesh, or soul, the same as the body, is an attribute 
possessed by the brute in common with man, and is not, 
therefore, in itself considered, immortal; the predicates to 
die, to kill, to destroy, &c., being often applied to it. 3. The 
soul was viewed, however, as the principal seat of man’s emo- 
tional nature, love, joy, sorrow, hope and fear, &c., &c., being 
often attributed to it. Sin was especially imputed to the soul, 
and, on the other hand, the religious affections. So, too, 
intellection superior, indeed, to that of the brute, yet appar- 
ently not different in kind. 4. The soul was distinctly con- 
ceived as the ground, the principle of man’s individuality, if 
not strictly of his conscious personality. It is, however, prob- 
ably more correct to hold with Dr. Hoffman again: “The 
siprit is the innermost principle of man’s personality in its 
consciousness of being a creature of God, and. therefore 
related to him; the soul is the principle of individuality, ren- 
dered a human individuality by its relation to the spirit, and 
consequently the principle on which the support and develop- 
ment of man’s corporeal life depends.” 5. The rooagh is that 
attribute of man’s essential nature, which preéminently dis- 
tinguishes him from the brute; is apparently unaffected by 
death, being immortal, and allied to the Divine. That it is 
the principle of self-consciousness is hardly to be questioned, 
and yet it is doubtful whether the authors of the Biblical 
Hebrew distinctly conceived of the rooagh as such principle. 
Psychology in its modern sense was unknown to them. They 
usually put nehphesh for the man himself, the person, instead 
of rooagh. 6. The obvious distinction between the soul and 
spirit, as represented in the Jewish Scriptures, is thus forci- 
bly illustrated by Prof. Bush: “ We never meet with the 
expressions ‘smiting the spirit,’ ‘persecuting the spirit,’ 
16 Protest. Theol. Eccyc. by Bomberger. Vol. I. p. 49. 
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‘lurking privily for the spirit,’ nor of the spirit’s ‘ hungering,’ 
‘thirsting,’ ‘famishing,’ ‘being emptied,’ ‘ filled¥ ‘ satisfied,’ 
‘living,’ ‘ dying,’ ‘ being destroyed,’ ‘ being consumed,’ &c., — 
all these affections predicable rather of the soul as a principle 
more allied to the physical or corporeal, than we usually con- 
ceive of the higher and more spiritual element in our consti- 
.tution. So on the other hand, we meet with certain appropri- 
ate uses of the term ‘spirit’ which would not admit, accord- 
ing to analogy, of the substitution of ‘soul’; as for example, 
when the spirit is said to be ‘ given,’ ‘ put,’ or ‘ poured’ upon 
any one; to ‘rest’ upon one, to ‘come upon’ one, to ‘go up’ 
from one, to‘ come forth’ from’ one, to be ‘turned against’ 
one, to be ‘ruled,’ to be ‘renewed,’ to ‘enter into’ one, &c. 
This language is never used of the soul. So also no instances 
occur of the use of soul in such phrases as ‘ spirit of wisdom,’ 
‘spirit of jealousy,’ ‘spirit of judgment,’ ‘spirit of slumber,’ 
‘spirit of meekness,’ &c. On the whole, we think it will 
appear that, as a general fact, the affections denoted by the 
word spirit are of a superior grade to those denoted by soul, 
and that, of consequence, the subject to which they are is 
of a higher nature.” 7 

2. The New Testament. The psychology of the Christian 
Scriptures, while borrowing its main principles from that of 
the Old Testament, still exhibits a marked improvement and 
progress in this direction, presenting a greater complexity, yet 
definiteness, in the system of classification of man’s powers, 
and a corresponding improvement in the use of appropriate 
and distinct terms, designating those powers. An adequate 
presentation of the different ramifications of the subject now 
before us, would require the space of an extended treatise ; 
so that, in the present article, we can hope to sketch only the 
general outlines of this topic. We shall find the terms here 
retaining the characteristic meaning of the corresponding 
terms in the Biblical Hebrew, ‘yet with some additional and 
modified shades, denoting the transition of the Hebrew race 
to another period of religious development. We shall confine 


17 On the Soul, pp. 86, 87. 
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ourselves mostly, under the present head, to those modified 
senses, together with the additional terms employed, without. 
going over the whole ground of those significations already 
set forth. 

Respecting the use of the words soma, psuche, pneuma, body, 
soul, and spirit, as designating the trichotomistic division of 
the attributes of man, Dr. Olshausen observes : 


“That the sacred writers made a distinction between these 
words appears by those passages in which the words occur in 
conjunction ; passages which, unless you would impute the 
most futile tautologies to the sacred writers, demonstrate that 
they design some difference between them. I omit the pas- 
sages, Hebrews iv. 12, 1 Thessalonians v. 23, which set forth 
a trichotomy in express terms.” ‘ Very often there is used 
in the sacred books a dualism, such as we often use in com- 
mon life, and indeed a dualism of a two-fold character. Soma 
and psuche, sarx and pneuma, are put in contrast with each 
other ; one is never used for the other, but they are accurately 
distinguished. For soma, body, and psuche, soul, are used 
where the discourse is concerning man so far as he lives and 
grows; the visible part of man as an organism is conjoined 
with the invisible which controls it. Flesh, sarz, and spirit, 
pneuma, are used in regard to man so far forth as he thinks 
and acts, is controlled by desires or controls them; these, 
therefore, alone are used always in ethical precepts. The 
cause and origin of this difference between each dualism can 
scarce be explained otherwise than from that trichotomy 
which is embraced in the two-fold dualism ; namely, a distinc-- 
tion is made between psuche, soul, the inferior life similar to 
that of animals, and pnewma, spirit, the celestial. principle, by 
which we are cognate with the Supreme Divinity. But flesh, 
sarz, and soma, signify the visible part of man; the former, 
that which is of inferior origin; the latter, as an instrument 
artistically constiucted for the use of the soul.” ¥ 


That Dr. Olshausen has here stated the underlying princi-. 
ple according to which the New Testament writers make use. 
of the terms in question, cannot be doubted by him who care- 
fully examines the numerous passages where they are em- 
ployed. 

18 Methodist Quarterly, 1859. pp. 257, 258. 
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But other general principles, not less worthy the attention 
of the Biblical student, are enunciated by this writer: ‘So 
far forth as a man is controlled by the precepts of the Divine 
Spirit, he is called pneumatikos, spiritual; so far forth as he 
is not so governed, he is called psuchikos, animal, or sarkikos, 
fleshly.” Various texts of Scripture tavudsingr this princi- 
ple will readily suggest themselves to the mind, without any 
special references. The relation of the soul to the heart, as 
conceived by the sacred writers, is thus stated: ‘“‘ Pswche, that 
which is actuated or moved, is often interchanged with kar- 
dia, in a broader-sense ; for heart the Scriptures teach to be 
the seat of the soul.”’ ‘ Hence the formulas of speech ‘to 
joy,’ ‘to grieve,’ ‘to be disturbed,’ ‘to be rejoiced in heart,’ 
‘are to be interpreted the soul in the heart rejoices, grieves, etc. 
Nevertheless, for the most part a distinction is so made 
between soul and heart in its broader sense, that soul signifies 
‘the inferior life of man so far forth as it grows and exists; 
theart so far as it feels and is actuated or moved by spirit or 
flesh. For this reason we have the phrases ‘ to save the soul,’ 
“salvation of souls’; never is found ‘to save the heart,’ or 
spirit.’ ” 2° Thus the heart, or the psuche in so far as it feels 
‘and is moved or acted upon, in its various loves and affections 
partaking of a moral quality, stands intermediate between the 
-sarx and pneuma, flesh and spirit, in man; and is subject to | 
the influences of both. Influenced by one, the Divine princi- 
ple, the soul becomes itself spiritual, pure and holy. Affected 
by the other, the earthy, the animal principle, the soul 
becomes carnal, sinful. Sin is attributed and imputed to the 
soul, and not to the spirit, because it is the principle of man’s 
individuality. But sarz, the flesh, is recognized as the seat 
of sin, the germ of it. Thus, Rom. vii. 18, 23: “ For I know 
that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing.” 
“But I see another law in my members (or flesh) warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members.” Noos, or nous, 
mind, is here, and often in other places, used for pnewma, 

19 Ibid. p. 259. 20 Td. 
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spirit ; and melesi, members, is put for sarz, as employed in 
the eighteenth verse. Dr. Olshausen, referring to the same 
passages here cited, confirms the doctrine that the germ, the 
seat, the law of sin is found in the sarz by the New Testa- 
ment writers: “For sarz is the seat of the epithumiai (com- 
monly translated lusts), and pathemata, passions; and on 
account of this is often put for concupiscence, as in Rom. 
vii. 18, there dwelleth in me, that is, en te sarki mou, no good 
thing ; which in verse 23 is expressed by en tots melesi mou. 
This passage is important for elucidating the difference which 
exists between sarxz and soma, so far as each term designates 
the seat and origin of epithwmiaiz, lusts or propensities. For 
sarxz, which nearly always is used concerning men liable to 
sin, signifies, upon the whole, the infirm part of human 
nature, of terrene origin, the seat of concupiséence, so that 
it is almost interchangeable with hamartia (sin).” ‘ As soma 
signifies a complex or system of individual members, so it 
comprehends, also (with other things), the operations, indi- 
vidual and collective, of the sarz and hamartia. On this 
account we have the combinations, soma tes sarkos, body of 
the flesh, and soma tou thanatow, body of death.” #4 This psy- 
chological principle, as recognized by the New Testament 
writers, is further illustrated by such expressions as these: 
‘“‘ For the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh.” Gal. v.17. “For he that soweth to his flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the 
spirit, shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.” Chap. vi. 8. 
This opposition and contrast, between the pneuma, the divine 
in man, and the sarz, his infirm and animal nature, in their 
influences upon the psuche, soliciting its determinations to 
holiness or sin, is a constantly recurring conception of the 
Christian Scriptures, and seems to constitute an important 
feature of New Testament anthropology. 

But the foregoing observations will serve to illustrate, also, 
some of the differences in the use of terms in the Christian 
Scriptures, as compared with the Old Testament usage. Sarz 

21 Tid. p. 264. 
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now becomes distinctly, if not also exclusively, recognized as 
the seat of the passions, lusts, as frequently synonymous with 
sin itself. Such does not seem to be so generally the case 
with bahsahr in the Biblical Hebrew. The word soma, more 
comprehensive than either bahsahr or sarxz, has no exact cor- 
respondent in the Old Testament, but is employed in the New 
to designate especially the instrument of the soul. It.is used 
generally concerning the living body, but sometimes also for 
the dead. The body of Christ after the crucifixion is referred 
to by this term. It signifies, also, any organism, whether 
material or immaterial, individual or collective. It is put for 
the church as the body of Christ. “There is a natural body, 
and there is a spiritual body”; where the Adamic constitu- 
tion seems to be conceived generically in contrast with the 
spiritual or heavenly, proceeding from Christ as the germ of a 
new creation. 

The term psuche has little variation of usage in the New 
Testament from that of nehphesh in the Old; though its pre- 
cise relations to the other powers and attributes of man 
appear to be more definitely fixed. It occurs in the Christian , 
Scriptures some one hundred and five times, and is rendered 
soul fifty-eight, life forty, mind, heart, us, you, each once or 
twice. Among the passages where the psuche is represented 
as subject to destruction, or death, are the following: “ Which 
sought. the young child’s life.” Matt. ii. 20. “To give his 
life a ransom for many.” Matt. xx. 28. “Is it lawful on 
the Sabbath . . . . to save life, or to destroy it?” 
Luke vi. 9. ‘“ Which were in the sea, and had life, died.” 
‘‘ Every living soul died in the sea.” Rev. viii. 9; xvi. 3. 
The verb apollumi, to lose, to destroy, is applied to the psuche : 
*“‘ To save life or to destroy it,’ as just quoted. ‘The Son of ' 
Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 
Luke ix. 56. ‘“ He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” ‘Is able to 
destroy both soul and body-in hell.” Matt. x. 28,39. The 
same verb occurs in this passage: “The Son of Man is come 
to save that which was lost.”” Matt. xviii. 12. The passages 
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Matt. x. 28, 39, evidently relate to the same events, and are 
probably parallel with Mark viii. 85, and also Luke xvii. 33, 
which last certainly relates to the circumstances attending the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The Christians who had periled 
their lives in the cause of Christ were saved from that awful 
calamity which engulfed the unbelieving Jews. With respect 
to Matt. x. 28, the Jews might torment, afflict the body, and 
even pass sentence of death respecting the soul, or life, — the 
verb apoktino here applied to the soma and then again to the 
psuche, frequently has these senses in the classic Greek, — but 
were not, under the Roman captivity, authorized to actually 
put to death. The disciples, then, might brave the authority 
of the Jews, but should be more cautious in giving offence to 
that august power of Rome, which was destined to hurl the 
entire Israelitish nation, as it were, into that valley of destruc- 
tion which was the type, in the Jewish wind, of all that was 
most abhorrent and most to be dreaded. The verb apoktino, 
used twice in the first clause of this text, appears to have a 
different sense from apollumi in the last clause, yet they are 

.nearly allied in some cases. In Mark viii. 35, the phrase 
*¢ shall lose his life,” has in both instances apollumi in the ori- 
ginal; but in the next verse, “‘ gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul,” the verb is zeemioo, to damage, to cause detri- 
ment; and rather denotes the degradation of soul caused by 
avarice, than actual loss of life. Compare 1 Cor. iii. 15— 
“‘ He shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be saved,’ &¢. — 
where the same verb is employed. 

But while the Christian Scriptures seem thus to represent 
the psuche as mortal, in itself considered, they also hold that 
it is made immortal in man, through its connection with the 
pneuma in Christ. In 1 Cor. xv., we have abundant indica- 
tions of this fact. Thus, verses 44, 45, the “natural body” 
—psuchikos soma, or soul-constitution—is put for the 
“earthy,” the “ living soul” of the first Adam, and is “ cor- 
ruptible,” “ mortal.” Hence it is that all die in Adam. But 
all are made alive in Christ; for “this mortal must put on 
immortality”; the psuchikos soma becomes the pneumatikos 
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soma; the “earthy” takes on the “heavenly,” through the 
power of the pneuma zoopoioun, or “ quickening spirit.” 

The usage of the term pnewma by the New Testament writ- 
ers varies in some respects from that of the corresponding 
term in the Biblical Hebrew. Instead of being employed in 
the sense of wind, except in one .or two instances, anemos 
takes its place. The expressions “Holy Spirit,” ‘ Holy 
Ghost,” ‘ Spirit of God,” are, of course, very common ; so, 
too, frequently, such phrases as “the ministration of the 
Spirit,” as denoting the Divine Power manifested among the 
early disciples of our Lord. As indicating, rather, certain 
states and conditions of the internal man, instead of a dis- 
tinct attribute of being, we have such phrases as, “ newness 
of spirit,” “spirit of holiness,’’ “ weakness,” “ wisdom,” “of 
truth,” “of error’’; so the terms “ grieved,” ‘ troubled,” 
‘refreshed,’ &c., are employed concerning the spirit. This 
word seems at times to denote certain human dispositions, as, 
e. g., when we say one manifests a good, generous, public, or 
a bad, sordid, mean spirit. The pnewma, considered as a 
power of human nature,'may even be supposed to be affected 
in a measure by its constitutional alliance with the psuche, 
when the latter is drawn into captivity to the sarz, or is pow- 
erfully operated upon by unfavorable and outward circum- 
stances. On this principle we may explain occasional expres- 
sions in the Scriptures, as applied to the spirit, seeming to 
contradict the assertion that this attribute is wholly uncon- 
taminated by sin. Volition, choice, do not seem to be predi- 
cated of the pneuwma, but rather of the heart, or soul in the 
heart. The pneuma, as an attribute of man in the body, is 
rarely if ever put for the whole man, as the psuche often is. 
But the. expressions, “unclean spirit,” ‘wicked spirit,” 
‘‘ dumb spirit,” &c., &c., often occur in the New Testament, 
giving rise to the question, upon which eminent exegetes are 
not fully agreed, whether these phrases are to be interpreted 
of certain forms of disease, affecting the physical or mental 
organs, or literally of disembodied beings, taking possession 
of, and operating through, the organs of mén in the flesh. 
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The former opinion has been advocated substantially by such 
critics as Heinsius, Dr. Lardner, Kuinoel, Rosenmuller, and 
seems to be adopted with some modifications by Neander, in 
his life of Christ, Hase in his life of Jesus, and various other 
more recent writers. But equally eminent theologians hold 
the other opinion. There. is, however, a tendency among the 
best commentators toward a modification of the old views 
respecting this subject. The mass of the Jews doubtless held 
the doctrine of demoniacal possessions; but it is more likely 
that Christ merely accommodated himself to popular impres- 
sions, without deeming it important at all times to correct 
them. 

In threading our way through the multitude of passages in 
which the sacred writers employ terms having a psychological 
bearing, we can hardly expect to have arrived at the exact 
truth in every instance. Nor have we aimed at that thor- 
oughness and completeness which, in an exhaustive treatment 
of the subject, would be demanded. But our investigations 
have served at least the purpose, as we believe, of illustrating 
the superlative importance of Biblical Psychology to a correct 
interpretation of the Scriptures; of illustrating the fact that 
the psychology of the Bible underlies its whole theory of man 
and of human redemption. We can but express the wish 
that some one fully qualified for the task, which we certainly 
are not, would add to our denominational literature a com- 
plete critical treatise on this subject, with special reference to 
its bearings upon our theology. 
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ARTICLE XX. 
Muller's Comparative Mythology. 


Chips from a German Workshop. By Max Miiller. Vol. I. Essays on 
the Science of Religion. Vol. II. Essays on Mythology, Traditions, 
and Customs. Charles Scribner & Co. ste 


WE have been looking anxiously, and with large expecta- 
tions, for these volumes of the great linguist ; and we are not 
disappointed. Here are eight hundred pages as full of infor- 
mation, suggestions, hints, facts and probabilities, as thor- 
oughly loaded down with the fruits of ripe scholarship, of 
long, patient and successful studies amid the fragmentary 
ruins of ancient languages and religions, as the harvest fields 
of the West are in autumn loaded with wheat and corn, and 
all the wealth of the teeming earth. Comparative philology 
and comparative mythology reveal to us what treasures are to 
be found in the mines which they open to us; and, in the sur- 

prising facts already brought up from their depths, we see the 

prophecy of a final and satisfactory decision of many of the 
important questions which have so long agitated the scientific 
and theological world. 

The careful perusal of these volumes will be of great advan- 
tage to students in all departments of thought and investiga- 
tion. Theological scholars and inquirers will be especially 
interested and instructed by study of the numerous and valu- 
able facts touching the languages, literature, religions, tradi- 
tions and customs of the early tribes and nations of the earth. 
And those who have been accustomed to look upon all reli- 
gions but their own as inventions of the devil, as embodying 
the essence of all falsehood, superstition and immorality, will 
find themselves face to face with multitudinous facts which 
will confound their bigotry, correct their mistakes, and give 
greater breadth to their charity. : 

As the Science of Language shows us that the speech of 
the most barbarous tribes has something in common with the 
languages of the most cultivated nations of Europe and Amer- 
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ica — nay, that if both be sifted to their roots, it will be found 
that they had, far back in the dim past, a common origin; so 
the Science of Religion discloses the fact that while the differ- 
ences between our religion and all others are on some points 
immense, yet on investigation it will be found that all the 
great religions of the past and present have something in 
common with it; some root ideas which show us that the 
same problems have engaged the thought of wise men in all 
lands and ages. And, beyond this, the evident truth appears 
that there was a primitive religion, as there was a primitive 
language, the religion of the fathers of the race, a revelation 
of God to the first man or men ; fragments of which are still 
' discoverable, however distorted and shattered, among the tra- 
ditions and corrupted mythologies of ancient and modern 
nations, civilized and savage. As our author justly says, 
“The results of the science of language are by this time 
known to every educated man, and boys learn at school — 
what fifty years ago would have been scouted as absurd — that 
English, together with all-the Teutonic dialects of the Conti- 
nent, belongs to that large family of speech which comprises, 
besides the Teutonic, Latin, Greek, Slavonic, and Celtic, the 
oriental languages of Persia and India. Previously to the 
dispersion of these languages, there was, of course, one com- 
mon language, spoken by the common ancestors of our own 
race, and of the Greeks, the Romans, the Hindus, and Per- | 
sians; a language which was neither Greek, nor Latin, nor 
Persian, nor Sanskrit, but stood to all of them in a relation 
similar to that in which Latin stands to French, Italian and 
Spanish ; or Sanskrit to Bengali, Hindustani and Marathi. It 
has also been proved that the various tribes who started from 
this central home to discover Europe in the North and India 
in the South carried away with them, not only a common lan- 
guage, but a common faith and a common’ mythology. These 
are facts which cannot be disputed, and the two sciences of 
Comparative Grammar and Comparative Mythology rest on a 
foundation as sound and safe as that of any of the inductive 
sciences.” 
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It is a fact deserving especial consideration, and in confirm- 
ation of the truth of a primitive religion or revelation com- 
mon to the fathers of mankind, that whenever we are able to 
trace back a religion to its first beginnings, we find it free 
from many of the errors and blemishes that offend us in its 
later phases. The higher we ascend the stream toward its 
springs, the purer the water. On many of the prominent 
points of theology, or, in other words, the doctrines respecting 
God, Providence, Duty, the founders of these early religions 
seem to have thought and believed nearly alike; and the 
purity both of doctrine and precept is surprising, and almost 
compels the belief of a primitive revelation. As our author 
says: 


‘“‘ Every religion, even the most imperfect and degraded, 
has something that ought to be sacred to us, for there is in all 
religions a secret yearning after the true, though unknown 
God. Whether we see the Papua squatting in dumb medita- 
tion before his fetich, or whether we listen to Firdusi exclaim- 
ing: ‘ The height and the depth of the whole world have their 
centre in Thee,O my God! Ido not know Thee what Thou 
art: but I know that Thou art what Thou alone canst be,’ — 
we ought to feel that the place whereon we stand is holy 
ground. There are philosophers, no doubt, to whom both 
Christianity and all other religions are exploded errors, things 
belonging to the past, and to be replaced by more positive 
knowledge. To them the study of the religions of the world 
could only have a pathological interest, and their hearts could 
never warm at the sparks of truth that light up, like stars, 
the dark yet glorious night of the ancient world. ' They tell 
us that the world has passed through the phases of religious 
and metaphysical errors, in order to arrive at the safe haven 
of positive knowledge of facts. But if they would but study 
positive facts, if they would but read, patiently and thought- 
fully, the history of the world, as it is, not as it might have 
been; they would see that, as in geology, so in the history of 
human thought, theoretic uniformity does not exist, and that 
the past is never altogether lost. The oldest formations of 
thought crop out everywhere, and if we dig but deep enough, 
we shall find that even the sandy desert in which we are asked 
to live, rests everywhere on the firm foundation of that pri- 
meval, yet indestructible granite of the human soul —reli- 
gious faith. 
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There are other philosophers, again, who would fain narrow 
the limits of the Divine government of the world to the his- 
tory of the Jewish and of the Christian nations, who would 
grudge the very name of religion to the ancient creeds of the 
world, and to whom. the name of natural religion has almost ’ 
become a term of reproach. To them, too, I should like to 
say that if they would but study positive facts, if they would 
but read their own Bible, they would find that the greatness 
of Divine Love cannot be measured by human standards, and 
that God has never forsaken a single human soul that has not 
first forsaken Him. ‘ He hath made of one blood all nations 
of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth; and hath 
determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation: that they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after Him, and find Him, though he be not 
far from every one of us.’ If they would but dig deep 
enough, they too would find that what they contemptuously 
call natural religion is in reality the greatest gift that God 
has bestowed on the children of man, and that without it, 
revealed religion itself would have no firm foundation, no liv- 
ing roots in the heart of man.” 


The reverent and loving spirit in which Max Miller writes, 
though his criticism is fearless and cares only for the truth, 
is worthy of imitation from those who, with only a tithe of 
his knowledge, aspire to the position of oracles in the religious 
world to-day. In his review of Hardwick’s “ Christ and other 
Masters,” he says: 


“Tf, in writing his criticism on the ancient or modern sys- 
tems of Pagan religion, he had placed himself face to face 
with a poor helpless creature, such as the missionaries have to 
deal with—a man brought up in the faith of his fathers, 
accustomed to call his god or gods by names sacred to him 
from his first childhood; a man who had derived much real 
help and consolation from his belief in these gods; who had 
abstained from committing crime, because he was afraid of 
the anger of a Divine Being; who had performed severe pen- 
ance, because he hoped to appease the anger of the gods; 
who had given, not only the tenth part of all he valued most, 
but the half, nay, the whole of his property, as a free offering 
to his priests, that they might pray for him or absolve him 
from his sin, —if, in discussing any of the ancient or modern 
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systems of Pagan religion, Mr. Hardwick had tried to address 
his arguments to such a person, we believe he would himself 
have felt a more human, real, and hearty interest in his sub- 
ject. He would more earnestly have endeavored to find out 
the good elements in every form of religious belief. No sensi- 
ble missionary could bring himself to tell a man who has 


done all that he could do, and more than many who have 


received the true light of the Gospel, that he was excluded 
from all hope of salvation, and by his very birth and color 


handed over irretrievably to eternal damnation.” 


. “Mr, Hardwick sometimes addresses himself to men like 
Laotse or Buddha, who are now dead and gone more than two . 
thousand years, in a tone of offended orthodoxy, which may 
or may not be right in modern controversy, but which entirely 
disregards the fact that it has pleased God to let these men 
and millions of human beings be born on earth without a 
chance of ever hearing of the existence of the Gospel. We 
cannot penetrate into the secrets of the Divine wisdom, but 
- we are bound to believe that God has His purpose in all 
things, and that He will know how to judge those to whom so 
little has been given. Christianity does not require of us that 
we should criticize, with our own small wisdom, that Divine 
policy which has governed the whole world from the very 
beginning.” “Surely it is not necessary, in order to prove 
that our religion is the only true religion, that we should 
insist on the utter falseness of all other forms of belief. We 
need not be frightened if we discover traces of truth, traces 
even of Christian truth, among the sages and lawgivers of 
other nations. St. Augustine was not frightened by this dis- 
covery, and every thoughtful Christian will feel cheered by 
the words of that pious philosopher, when he boldly declares, 
that there is no religion which, among its many errors, does 
not contain some real and divine truth. It shows a want of 
faith in God, and in his inscrutable wisdom in the government 
of the world, if we think we ought to condemn all ancient 
forms of faith except the religion of the Jews. A true spirit 
of Christianity will rather lead us to shut our eyes against 
many things which are revolting to us in the religion of the 
Chinese, or the wild Americans,.or the civilized Hindus, and 
to try to discover, as well as we can, how even in these 
degraded forms of worship a spark of light lies hidden some- 
where — a spark which may lighten and warm the heart of 
the Gentiles, ‘ who, by patient continuance in well-doing, seek 
for glory, and honor, and immortality.’ ” | 
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Passing over the Vedas, the Zend Avesta, the sacred books 
of the Chinese, and others, we give as an example of the sin- 


gular correspondence of some of these traditions with the 
Bible record the following from the natives whom the Span- 
iards found in Central and South America. For the authori- 


ties the reader must consult the volumes under notice: 


“The Quichés believed that there was a time when all that 
exists in heaven and earth was made. All was then in sus- 
pense, all was calm and silent ; all was immovable, all peace- 
ful, and the vast space of the heavens was:empty. There 
was no man, no animal, no shore, no trees; heaven alone 
existed. The face of the earth was not to be seen; there was 
only the still expanse of the sea and the heaven above. 
Divine Beings were on the waters like a growing light. Their 
voice was heard as they meditated and consulted, and when 
the dawn arose, man appeared.: Then the waters were com- 
manded to retire, the earth was established, that she might 
bear fruit and that the light of day might shine on heaven 
and earth. 

_“¢ For, they said, we shall receive neither glory nor honor 
from all we have created until there is a human being—a 
being endowed with: reason.’ “ Earth,” they said, and in a 
moment the earth was formed. Like a vapor it rose into 
being, mountains appeared from the waters like lobsters, and 
the great mountains were made. Thus was the creation of 
the earth, when it was fashioned by those who are the Heart 
of heaven, the Heart of the earth; for thus were they called 
who first. gave fertility to them, heaven and earth being still 
inert and suspended in the midst of the waters.’ ” 

“Then follows the creation of brutes, and after these of 
man. Four men are mentioned as the real ancestors of the 
human race, or rather of the race of the Quichés. They 
were neither begotten by the gods nor born of woman, but 
their creation was a wonder wrought by the Creator. They 
could reason and speak, their sight was unlimited, and tliey 
knew all things at once. When they had rendered thanks to 
their Creator for their existence, the gods were frightened, 
and they breathed a cloud over the eyes of men that they 
might see a certain distance only, and not be like the gods: 
themselves. Then while the four men were asleep, the gods 
gave them beautiful wives, and these became the mothers of 
all tribes, great and small. These tribes, both white and black, 
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lived and spread in the East. They did not; yet worship the 
gods, but only tarned their faces up to heaven, hardly know- 
ing what they were meant to do here below. Their features 
were sweet, so was their language, and their intellect was 
strong.” 

‘“‘ All had but one language, and they did not invoke as yet 
either wood or stones; they only remembered the word of the 
Creator, the Heart of heaven and earth. 

‘“‘ And they spoke while meditating on what was hidden by 
the spring of day; and full’ of the sacred word, full of love, 
obedience, and fear, they made their prayers, and lifting their 
eyes up to heaven, they asked for sons and daughters : — 

‘©¢ Hail! O Creator and Fashioner, thou who seest and 
hearest us! do not forsake us, O God, who art in heaven and 
earth, Heart of the sky, Heart of the earth! Give us off- 
spring and descendants as long as the sun and dawn shall 
advance. Let there be seed and light. Let us always walk 
on open paths, on roads where. there is no ambush. Let us 
always be quiet and in peace with those who are ours. May 
our lives run on happily. Give us a life secure from reproach. 
Let there be seed for narvest, and let there be light.’. 

“They then proceeded to the town of Tulan, where they 
received their gods. 

“And when all the tribes were there gathered together, 
their speech was changed, and they did not understand each 
other after they arrived at Tulan. It was there that they sep- 
arated, and some went to the East, others came here. Even 
the language of the four ancestors of the human race became 
different. ‘Alas,’ they said, ‘we have left our language. 
How has this happened? We are ruined! How could we 
have been led into error? We had but one language when 
we came to Tulan; our form of worship was but one. What 
we have done is not good,’ replied all the tribes in the wood, 
and under the lianas.” 


There are several points here strikingly resembling the 
Mosaic account; and, like features in the Vedic and Avesta 
mythologies, look back to a common source from which the 
streams of tradition have flowed, becoming on the way down 
more or less corrupted and muddy. Compare this narrative 
from the American aborigines with that remarkable hymn 
from the tenth book of the Rig-Veda, as given by Miiller, 
vol. i., pp. 76, 77: 
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“Nor Aught nor Naught existed; yon bright sk 
Was not, nor heaven’s broad woof outstretched above. 
What covered all? what sheltered? what concealed ? 
Was it the water’s fathomless abyss? 
There was not death — yet was there naught immortal 
There was no confine betwixt day and ight; 
The only One breathed breathless by itself, 
Other than It there nothing since has been. 
Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound — an ocean without light — 
The germ that still lay covered in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 
Then first came love upon it, the new spring 
Of mind — yea, poets in their hearts discerned, 
Pondering, this bond between created things 
And uncreated. Comes this spark from earth 
Piercing and all-pervading, or from heaven ? 
Then seeds were sown, and or —— arose — 
Nature below, and power and will above — 
Who knows the secret? who proclaimed it here, 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang? 
The = themselves came later into being — 
Who knows from whence this great creation sprang? 
He from whom all this great creation came, 
Whether his will created or was mute, 
The Most High Seer that is in highest heaven, 
He knows it—or perchance even He knows not.” 


The fact that the present form of a tradition is corrupted 
and distorted, is no proof that it was not pure and simple in 


its original form. The Christianity of to-day is not the Chris- 
tianity of Christ; and the doctrines of the church can only 
be corrected by an appeal to the original teachings of Christ 
and his apostles as preserved in the New Testament. So we 
must go back from the idolatries and wild legends of the later 
Hindus, Buddhists, and others, to the primitive records or 
authorities, to know what was taught by the founders of these 
religions. As our author says, “It sounds like a degradation 
of the very name of religion to apply it to the wild ravings of 
Hindu Yogins or the blank blasphemies of Chinese Buddhists. 
But as we slowly and patiently wend our way through the 
dreary prisons, our own eyes seem to expand, and we perceive 
a glimmer of light where all was darkness at first. We learn 
to understand the saying of one who more than anybody had 
a right to speak with authority on this subject, that ‘ there is 
no religion which does not contain a spark of truth.’ Those 
who would limit the riches of God’s goodness and forbearance 
and long-suffering, and would hand over the largest portion of 
the human race to inevitable perdition, have never adduced 
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a tittle of evidence from the Gospel or from any other trust- 
worthy source in support of so unhallowed a belief. They 
have generally appealed to the devilries and orgies of heathen 
worship; they have quoted the blasphemies of oriental Sufis 
and the immoralities sanctioned by the successors of Moham- 
med; but they have seldom, if ever, endeavored to discover 
the true and original character of the strange forms of faith 
and worship which they call the work of the devil. If the 
Indians had formed their notions of Christianity from the sol- 
diers of Cortez and Pizarro, or if the Hindus had studied the 
principles of Christian morality in the’lives of Clive and War- 
ren Hastings; or, to take a less extreme case, if a Moham- 
medan; settled in England, were to test the practical working 
of Christian charity by the spirit displayed in the journals of 
our religious parties, their notions of Christianity would be 
about as correct as the ideas which thousands of educated 
Christians entertain of the diabolical character of heathen 
religion. Even Christianity has been depraved into Jesuit- 
ism and Mormonism, and if we, as Protestants, claim the right 
to appeal to the Gospel as the only test by which our faith is 
to be judged, we must grant a similar’ privilege to Moham- 
medans and Buddhists, and to all who possess a written and, 
as they believe, revealed authority for the articles of their 
faith.” 

The doctrine of a future life finds place in some form in all 
the religions of the world. More or less corrupted, perverted 
or degraded from its original purity, still the belief lingers 
among all tribes of men, savage and civilized. On this point 
Greece and Rome, India and Persia, are at one with the bar- 
barous hordes of Africa and Australia,.and the wandering 
Indians of North and South America. Whence comes this 
belief, if it be not an inheritance derived from the Adamic 
fathers of our race? if it be not the witness of the Creator to 
his creatures from the beginning, giving them assurance that 
life on this earth, in this body, is not all that he has in store 
for them? It is curious to see into how many absurd forms 
this simple faith has been wrought up by different branches of 
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the human family ; how strangely it has become distorted and 
overlaid with human inventions as it has drifted away from 
the shore of the primeval revélation. The following extract 
is from our author’s review of Tylor’s “ Researches into the | 
Early Histery of Mankind, and the Development of Civil- 
ization.” 


‘‘The Greenlander believes that when a man dies his soul 
‘travels to Torngarsuk, the land where reigns perpetual sum- 
mer, all sunshine, and no night; where there is good water, 
and birds, fish, seals, and reindeer without end, that are to be 
caught without trouble, or are found cooking alive in a huge 
kettle. But the journey to this land -is difficult; the souls 
have to slide five days or more down a precipice all stained 
with the blood of those who have gone down before. And it 
is especially grievous for. the poor souls, when the journey 
must be made in winter or in, tempest, for then a soul may 
come to harm, or suffer the other death, as they call it, when 
it perishes utterly, and nothing is left. The bridge EL-Sirat, 
which stretches over the midst of the Moslem hell, finer than 
a hair, and sharper than the edge of a sword, conveys a simi- 
lar conception ; and the Jews, too,, when they came to believe 
. in immortality, imagined a bridge of hell, at least for unbe- 
lievers to pass. Mr. Tylor traces this idea of a bridge in Java, : 
in North America, in South America, and he shows how, in 
Polynesia, the bridge is replaced by canoes in which the souls 
had to pass the great gulf. 

“The native tribes of the lower end of South America 
believe in two great powers of good and evil, but likewise in 
a. number of inferior deities. These are supposed to have 
been the creators and ancestors of different families, and 
hence when an Indian dies his soul goes to live with the deity 
who presides over his particular family. These deities have 
each their separate habitations in vast caverns under the 
earth, and thither the departed repair. to enjoy the happiness 
of being eternally drunk. 

‘“‘ Messrs. Lewis and Clarke give the following account of 
the belief in a future state entertained by another American 
tribe, the Mandans : — 

“< Their belief in a future state is connected with this tra- 
dition of their origin: The whole nation resided in one large 
village underground near a subterraneous lake. A grape-vine 
extended its roots down to their habitation and gave them a 
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view of the light. Some of the most adventurous climbed up 
the vine, and were delighted with the sight of the earth, 
which they found covered with buffalo, and rich with every 
kind of fruit. Returning with the grapes they had gathered, 
their countrymen were so pleased with the taste of them that 
the whole nation resolved to leave their dull residence for the 
charms of the upper region. Men, women and children 
ascended by means of the vine, but when about half the 
nation had reached the surface of the earth, a corpulent 
woman who was clambering up the vine broke it with her 
weight, and closed upon herself and the rest of the nation the 
light of the sun. Those who were left on earth made a vil- 
lage below where we saw the vine villages; and when the 
Mandans die they expect to return to the original seats of 
their forefathers, the good reaching the ancient village by 
means of the lake, which the burden of the sins of the wicked 
will not enable them to cross.’ 

“Mr. Tylor aptly compares the fable of the vine and the 
fat woman with the story of ‘Jack and the Bean-stalk,’ and 
he brings other stories from- Malay and Polynesian districts 
embodying the same idea. Among the different ways by 
_ which it was thought possible to ascend from earth to heaven, 
‘+Mr. Tylor mentions the rank spear-grass, a rope or thong, a 
spider’s web, a ladder of iron or gold, a column of smoke, or 
the rainbow. In the Mongolic tales of Gesser Chan the hero 
lets himself down from heaven and ascends again by means 
of a chain. 

‘“‘The Polynesians imagine that the sky descends at the 
horizon and incloses the earth. Hence they call foreigners 
‘ papalangi,’ or ‘ heaven-bursters,’ as having broken in from 
another world outside. According to their views, we live 
upon the ground-floor of a great house, with upper stories ris- 
ing one over another above us and cellars down below. There 
are holes in the ceiling to let the rain through, and as men 
are supposed to visit the dwellers above, the dwellers from 
below are believed to come sometimes up to the surface, and 
likewise to receive visits from men in return. 

‘“‘ Catlin’s account of the Choctaw belief in a future state is 
equally curious. They hold that the spirit lives after death, 
and that it has a great distance to travel towards the west; 
that it has to cross a dreadful, deep, and rapid stream, over 
which, from hill .to hill, there lies a long, slippery pine log, 
with the bark peeled off. Over this the dead have to pass 
before they reach the delightful hunting-grounds. The good 
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walk on safely, though six people from the other side throw 
stones at them; but the wicked, trying to dodge the stones, 
slip off the log, and fall thousands of feet into the water 
which is dayhing over the rocks. 

“The New Hollanders, according to Mr. Oldfield, believe 
that all who are good men and have been properly buried, 
enter heaven after death. Heaven, which is the abode of the 
two good divinities, is represented as a delightful place, where 
there is abundance of game and food, never any excess of 
heat or cold, rain or drought, no malign spirits, no sickness 


or death; but plenty of rioting, singing, and dancing for- 
evermore.” ; 


We are told that never in the history of man has there been 
a new language. We are using the same materials of speech 
which were employed by the first speakers of the race; 
broken up indeed, mixed, re-shaped, put together anew in 
more finished forms, but the same raw materials used from 
the beginning. If we analyze any word, says Miller, its last 
radical elements which resist further analysis, “are pre- 
historic, primordial, older than anything human in the realm 
of nature, or the realm of thought.” He gives the following 
pleasing illustration : 


“Do we want to know what was uppermost in the minds of 
those who formed the word for punishment, the Latin pena or 
punio, to punish, the root pu, in Sanskrit, which means to 
cleanse, to purify, tells us that the Latin derivative was ori- 
ginally formed, not to express mere striking or torturing, but 
cleansing, correcting, delivering from the stain of sin. In 
Sanskrit many a god is implored to cleanse away (punish) 
the sins of man. Now itis clear that the train of thought 
which leads from purification to penance, or from purification 
to punishment, reveals a moral and even a religious senti- 
ment in the conception and naming of pena, and it shows us 
that in the very infancy of criminal justice punishment was 
looked upon, not simply as a retribution, or revenge, but as a 
correction, as a removal of guilt. We do not feel the pres- 
ence of these early thoughts when we speak of corporal pun- 
ishment, or castigation, yet ‘ castigation,’ too, was originally 
‘chastening,’ from castus, pure. .The power of punishment, 
originally belonging to the father, as part of his patria potes- 
tas, was gradually transferred to the king.” 
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We should be glad to add even. to:these lengthy extracts, if 
rwe had room. This brief notice is far from doing justice to 
‘the exceedingly valuable contents of this collection of papers 
from one of the profoundest students of the day. But we 
trust our readers will procure the volumes, and enjoy an 
‘intellectual repast not often laid out for them. The chapters 
-on the Sacred Books of the Brahmans, of Zoroaster, and the 
‘Buddhists, on The Modern Parsis, Popol Vuh, on Compara- 
tive Mythology, and the Preface, are rich in information alike 
pleasing and valuable; and they illustrate and confirm the 
statement, that as we get nearer and nearer to the primitive 
creeds of the nations, we find greater agreement, greater 
purity in doetrine and morality, and more conclusive evidence 
that they all originally started from a single fountain, from 
-one primitive faith held by the first of mankind. 


ARTICLE XXI. 
The Huguenots. 


Lonc before the Reformation there were influences at work 
in France against the Catholic Church. Some of the causes 
were of a religious character, others secular and local. There 
were small communities in remote or retired districts as the 
Vaudois in the Alps and the Piedmontese, who, living in the 
simplest style, had also preserved the primitive forms of 
Christian worship. Fram these a member sometimes wan- 
dered into the towns of Eastern France; and the common 
people heard them gladly, for their simplicity and earnestness 
commended them. It was to such an one that Peter Valdo, 
the Lyonese merchant, afterward a devout Protestant and 
most enthusiastic and successful preacher, first listened ; and 
‘by whom he was induced to forego the profits of a large busi- 
‘ness, and devote his time, strength and means unreservedly 
to the cause of Christian freedom and truth. The success of 
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such preachers at length threatened in many places the ascen- 
dency of the Catholic faith. 

But there was defection in the church itself. It had-in 
Some measure lost its complete control. There had long been 
a waning of the traditional respect for things accounted holy: 
Songs leveled at the priesthood were sung by wandering min- 
strels, and plays acted and applauded in: the presence of 
princes, in which the pretensions of the Pope were ridiculed’ 
and his authority derided. With the French love of display 
to which the pomp of Rome ministered, was mingled in a 
deeper vein a love of personal freedom and sense of individ- 
ual responsibility; and to this may be traced the insidious 
growth of the Protestant cause. “The Reformation in 
France,” says D’Aubigne, “was not a foreign importation.” 
Though quickened and precipitated by the movements of 
Luther in Germany, it was the outgrowth of causes lying back 
of his day and developing in the very stronghold of Roman- 
ism in France—the University of Paris. Notwithstanding 
the strict Catholic regimé of this institution, one of the Pro- 
fessors— Jacques LeFevre —as early as 1525 translated the 
Gospels into French for general circulation ; and many of the 
students sharing the spirit of the times imbibed Protestant: 
principles. They were accustomed to assemble of evenings 
in one of the public squares of Paris to sing psalms and 
hymns, for they had no place of worship, and freedom of opi 
ion was less restricted in the city than elsewhere in France. 
An attempt by the monks to suppress these meetings only led 
to violence between the two parties, and resulted in attracting 
attention to the Protestants, and adding to their number some 
persons of rank and influence. Although the tendency to’ 
rebellion had manifested itself at various points, the strict. 
surveillance of the church had prevented its attaining any 
dangerous proportions. Besides, the seditious elements had 
no bond of union among themselves, unless it was opposition 
to Catholicism, nor was there any concert of action even in» 
this regard. There were occasional outbreaks here and there, 
and they increased in frequency and violence. And the deep- 
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ening feeling of each party toward the other foreboded the 
storm of persecution and disaster that soon befell France. 

It was in the midst of these scenes that the people of whom 
we are about to write had their origin. They were at. first 
termed Gospellers, from their habit of reading the Gospel and 
preaching ‘regardless of canonical limitations and appoint- 
ments. Other terms were applied to them in different parts 
of the kingdom, by way of contempt or indicative of some 
habit of their lives. 

The name Huguenot:is of uncertain origin, but was proba- 
bly a corruption of the German Hidgenossen, an ally bound by 
oath. The term at first included all Protestants, but was 
restricted subsequently to Calvinists, though still embracing 
men of various views, who were drawn together by the gen- 
eral law of sympathy; as men in these later times have 
classed themselves among the “ Radicals,” not from distrust 
of Christianity, but from sympathy with their general spirit 
of emancipation and reform. Though confined chiefly to the 
peasantry, as usual in great movements for civil or religious 
freedom, there were those of noble birth and high position 
who sympathized with them, and a few who openly advocated 
and espoused their cause. The invention of printing about 
this time facilitated the spread of the Gospel, as the multiply- 
ing of copies was no longer dependent on the slow process of 
penmanship. It soon became apparent, however, that the 
supremacy of the church was threatened by this new art, and 
it was made a capital offence to print or sell the Bible. “ We 
must root out printing,” said a distinguished minister at Paul’s 
Cross, “or it will root us out.” Nevertheless, thousands of 
copies of the proscribed book were distributed from year to 
year and kept in concealment, as was the spelling-book more 
recently in the hands of the American slave. All Bibles 
except those in possession of ecclesiastics, wherever found, 


were burned by order of Pope Paul IV., and a strict censor- 
ship instituted over the press. The Inquisition, with all its 


dread appliances, was put in requisition to suppress the sacred 
writings in the Vulgar tongue, for it was evident the infalli- 
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bility.of the church, was called in question as soon as men 
read the Word.-of life. for themselves, and communed directly 
with God, instead of through the appointed medium. Print- 
ers were burned alive at Paris, and booksellers exiled or 
imprisoned, and the extremest measures resorted to; but it 
was too late. Books had become a necessity, and the art of 
printing was too wide-spread. to be eradicated. Not only 
Bibles, but other religious books, especially the writings of 
the Reformers, were printed and sold and read, and the effect 
was seen in the growing intelligence of the people, and their 
increasing impatience under the restriciions of the. Papal 
Church. 

Prominent among the names of early Protestants in France 
is that of Bernard de. Palissy, a young artizan, somewhat 
skilled in various sorts of handicraft, who went, about, France 
employing himself in such pursuits as. occasion required or 
opportunity .offered.. Notwithstanding his. humble position 
and occupation, he was.a thinker-—— was alive to the signifi- 
cance of the events transpiring around him. The story of his 
life affords a striking illustration of the character of -his time 
and the spirit of the people with-whom he mingled... He tray- 
elled in those provinces where the. effect of Luther’s revolt 
was most, sensibly felt; and though it was sixteen years after 
the burning of the Pope’s bull.at Wittemburg, and ,the reck- 
less enthusiasm attendant on thatevent, had. somewhat sub- 
sided, Protestant principles had taken a deeper: hold and 
expressed themselves in soberer and more determined form. 
Palissy imbibed this sober and resolute spirit. He had seen 
and learned to read the Bible, and was now found in assem- 
blies. secretly gathered in shops and private dwellings to study 
the Sacred Word, while the ban of the Church was upon it. 
Among the peasants of his own neighborhood, associations of 
young people were formed at his instance, and when access 
could be had to.a Bible — for they were still scarce and costly 
-—— each member was charged with learning certain... portions, 
so that even the last copy should be destroyed, nen could not 
be wholly dispossessed. 
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Notwithstanding his devotion ‘to religion; Palissy purstied 
his chief art with an enthusiasm amounting to infatuation: 
Having chanced to see a piece of crockery beautifully enam- 
celled, he determined to discover the secret of the art, and in 
pursuit of that object spent time and labor and means, even 
breaking up his: furniture for fuel, and roasting himself, to 
use his own words, in his. furnaces.: He thus ‘exhausted his 
resources ; reduced his family to poverty, almost to beggary, 
and drew down upon himself, as well he might, the scorn and 
ridicule of his neighbors,.and the anathemas of his: nearest 
friends.. But he says, in alluding afterward to these dark 
days, his religion comforted when art failed, and art diverted 
his mind when exposed to trials: because of the Gospel. 
Through all this time, however, he never faltered in his devo- 
tion to the Protestant religion. He labored and suffered and 
sacrificed for it. He planted one of the earliest churches in 
France at Saintes, and passed through the trying scenes of the 
early persecutions, of which his writings give us one. of the 
most vivid and probably authentic accounts. He succeeded 
at length in discovering the secret of the enamel, and after- 
ward came to be known as “ Palissy the Potter” whose wares 
were in demand throughout Europe. His art, moreover, 
served him a good turn later in life, in the trying passages of 
Huguenot experience; for when his associates were being 
tried for heresy, condemned and burned, and he was before 
the Court on the same charge, he was saved by the interces- 
sion of the Duke de Morency, Constable of France, who was 
then engaged in building the palace at St. Denis— and Pal- 
issy alone of living men could make the enamelled tiles with 
which the floor was designed to be paved. He died in prison 
at last, however, a martyr to his faith. 

Notwithstanding the bitter policy adopted by the Catholic 
authorities they clearly saw that they were losing ground, 
and that without vigorous measures to prevent, the Protes- 
tant power would soon become a formidable rival. It was 
accordingly assumed that their assemblies had a political 
purpose, and that they were remotely plotting not only 
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against the church, but against the throne. For this thére 
was probably no foundation, but the secular power was 
alarmed‘and not’ slow to strike. A royal edict was issued 
declaring heresy punishable with death, and the smouldering 
fires of persecution burst all over France. The authorities 
seem not yet to have learned what is so patent now, that “ the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church,” and that peré 
secution is the surest means of giving vigor and prominence 
to new religious opinions. Said the Bishop of Valence, when 
pleading for leniency toward the Huguenots, “ When in the 
history of the world did penal laws’ restrain the progress of 
religious doctrines? When, on the contrary, did not the 
patience of those who suffer for them raise unnumbered par- 
tizans to their cause? Many who would never have heard of 
the doctrine, when they see men die for it beconie convinced 
and resolve to die for it themselves.”” The Reformation pros-— 
pered amid tortures and executions; and so rapidly had the 
Huguenots increased that their cause attracted the attention 
of ambitious men, who foresaw in them a political power of 
no mean significance. And this was probably the immediate 
cause of the edict of 1559 declaring heresy no less dangerous 
to the state than to the church. lt was at this period that 
Coligni, “ the greatest layman of the French Revolution,” and 
a former Admiral in the army, with the elder Condé and 
Antoine the Bourbon prince, declared in favor of the new 
views. These were among the leading men of the kingdom; 
and the death oy assassination of the treacherous and repre- 
hensible Henry II., and the accession of a boy of fifteen years 
to the French throne, under the control of a scheming mother 
— Catherine de Medici — as Regent, placed the government at 
once in a deplorable condition. The French Parliament real- 
ized the necessity of conciliation, and in an address to the 
people expressed the hope that thenceforward France would 
know neither Huguenots nor Papists, but only Frenchmen. 
While this gave hope to the Huguenots, it alarmed their ene- 
mies anew, and they determined to resort at once to severer 
measures to stop the spread of heresy. And now open rup- 
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tures between the two.,parties were of daily oceurrence, espe- 
cially in districts remote from Paris and where offenders could 
not be readily brought to justice, In this emergency a con- 
ference was arranged between the heads. of the religious: par- 
ties to meet at Vassy with the hope of so far reconciling their 
differences as to save the country from the .civil war into 
which it was rapidly plunging. The Pope was exasperated 
that. a religious conference should be called without his sanc- 
tion or consent, and sharply rebuked the Queen-Mother for 
her disposition to temporize, or treat with Heretics... This 
called forth a letter from Catherine, which. gives,us some idea 
of the Huguenot strength, at that time. She declared that 
they had attained to such numbers and position they could no 
longer be ignored or, suppressed —-they had more than two 
thousand churches and four hundred thousand men. capable of 
bearing arms — that they were, a quiet. and industrious peo- 
ple, and, moreover, were destined to increase. unless certain 
abuses in the church, which she ventured to name, were. cor- 
rected. The effect of the conference was to procure an edict 
from the King guaranteeing liberty of worship to the Hugue- 
nots, but it was set at defiance by the Papal party who studi- 
ously fomented private quarrels and justified private outrage 
in the name of the Catholic faith. 

Thus affairs were drifting, the impotent government vascil- 
lating and undecided, when, matters were brought, to a crisis 
by the Duke of Guise, leader of the Catholic party. March- 
ing with an armed force to Paris, he came on a Sunday: morn- 
ing in March, 1562, to Vassy, a town in his own fief, just as 
the bells were calling to Protestant worship. . This sound was 
an offence to the haughty Duke, as it had-often been. to his 
mother, an ardent Catholic residing in the near. neighborhood. 
After some parleying with the town authorities, who feared a 
disturbance, he marched rapidly to a large barn in which some 
twelve hundred Huguenots were assembled for worship, and — 
commanded them to disperse. The doors were quickly closed 
and _ barricaded, but the soldiers demolished down and effected 
an entrance. By some mischance the Duke was slightly 
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wounded in the cheek, and when his followers saw the blood 
trickling down his face, their fury knew no bounds. They 
fell upon men, women and children alike, and shot and 
stabbed indiscriminately. Sixty persons were left dead upon 
the ground, and others seriously wounded. It is but fair to 
say the Duke of Guise protested to the day of his death that 
he was not responsible for this slaughter; that his only pur- 
pose was to disperse the assemblage, and that the wounding 
of himself so exasperated his Catholic followers he could not 
control or restrain them. However that may be, it was a 
shameful piece of work. Advantage was taken of the un- 
armed condition of the worshippers to awe them from their 
religiovs integrity. This event was the signal for a general 
rising, and similar outrages were perpetrated in various parts 
of France. The effect naturally was to consolidate the Hugue- 
not strength and make it a separate political as well as eccle- 
siastical power. They flew to arms as their only means of 
self-protection, and thus was inaugurated the first civil war. 
Though the Huguenots were taken almost. unawares, . yet 
incensed by the burning of their churches and the variety of 
insults heaped upon them, they rallied under Condé and 
Coligni, and in return committed grave excesses — defacing — 
the carvings and richly-decorated work in the Cathedrals at 
Rouen, Lyons and Orleans, burning churches and monasteries, 
destroying images and dragging crucifixes through the streets, 
desecrating the tombs of saints, and profaning, the shrines 
most sacred in the eyes of Roman Catholics. “It was,” says 
the Historian, “as if a blast of the infernal trumpet had 
everywhere awakened the spirit.of destruction, and the deliri- 
ous fury grew and became drunk with its own excess.” This 
was, however, the inevitable reaction against the cruelties 
of which the Huguenots had so long been passive recipients. 
The war raged with terrible fury, but the Huguenots were 
outnumbered. They fought with desperation, but were suc- 
cessively defeated at Dreux, St. Denis and Jarnac, and in the 
last engagement suffered an almost irreparable loss in the 
death of Condé, their tried and tausted leader, But it was 
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not till both armies were well-nigh exhausted and the country 
devastated, that in 1570 the treaty of St. Germain was con- 
cluded, which guaranteed freedom of worship and equality of 
civil rights to the Huguenots, and four towns, among them 
La Rochelle, given them as pledges of safety ; ; or, as they 
afterwards proved, cities of refuge. 

To understand the political condition of France at this 
period, i¢ should be borne in mind that for eleven years the 
throne had been oceupied by mere boys or weak and _profli- 
gate men, and that the real sovereign was their mother, Cath- 
erine de Medici, ‘who without any fixed principles had swayed 
first to one side and then the other, moved only by an ambi- 
tious desire for the glory of her own house. On the death of 
Condé, Henry of Navarre, then a youth of sixteen, whose 
mother had long been a devoted Protestant, came forward 
and was declared by Coligni, Protector of the Huguenots; 
and the younger Condé, a youth of similar age, became his 
chief Lieutenant. 

Following the treaty of St. Germain, which gave a brief 
season of repose to France, we. turn our attention for a 
moment to Flanders. Being one of those provinces which 
felt most sensibly the effect of Luther’s revolt, and enjoying a 
mild type of government, Protestantism had made rapid pro- 
gress; and now embraced in a large measure the thoughtful 
men, and especially the skilled artisans, in both city and 
country. Charles V. of Germany, ceded Flanders, with other 
states known as the Netherlands, to his son, Philip II. of 
Spain, an unscrupulous prince, whose policy was shaped by @ 
blind devotion to the Catholic religion. He determined at 
once to crush heresy in his dominions, and for that purpose 
overran Flanders with an army ; devastating fields, prostrat-_ 
ing manufactures, putting obdurate Huguenots to the sword, 
and, as it proved, almost depopulating the country of its most 
valued citizens. Great numbers escaped across the border, 
and found a refuge in England, where by their industrious 
habits and knowledge of manufactures they amply repaid the 
hospitality extended to them. 
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While these affairs were progressing in Flanders, Catherine 
de Medici, acting for the imbecile King, had been working 
covertly toward a similar result in France. Following the 
peace of St. Germain in 1570, with the avowed purpose of 
reconciling hostile parties and strengthening the kingdom, 
a matrimonial alliance was contracted between Henry of 
Navarre, now leader of the Huguenots, and Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Catherine de Medici and sister of the French King. 
The Pope refused to grant a dispensation for the marriage, 
Henry being a “heretic.” But the Queen-mother easily 
managed that, by forging the required document. This 
was only a ruse, however, on the part of the Catholics to 
allay suspicion and gain time, as afterwards but too plainly 
appeared. The mother of Navarre, though distrustful of the 
Catholics, concurred in the union, hoping it would be the 
final settlement of the religious feuds that had so long dis- 
tracted France. Coligni, their military chief, and other lead- 
ing Huguenots, went up to Paris and were entertained in 
royal style on the occasion of the marriage. The nuptials 
were celebrated with great splendor, as became the union o1 
two royal families and an event that was to give peace to two 
kingdoms; and then followed a succession of feasts in which 
both parties participated. When in this way all suspicion had 
been allayed and apparent good feeling established, on the eve 
of St. Bartholomew began a scene scarcely equalled for fiend- 
ish cruelty in the annals of any Christian country. A secret 
council of the Catholic leaders, including the King, the 
Queen-mother, and the Guises, had been held, at which a 
general massacre of the Huguenots was determined. upon. 
Indeed, this had doubtless been the design from the beginning. 
Henry of Navarre and Condé being guests in the royal house- 
hold, and presumed to be in the power, if not under the influ- 
ence, of the Catholic interest, were excepted from the slaugh- 
ter, but a price was set on Coligni’s head. An earlier attempt 
to assassinate him in the street had resulted in a serious 
though not fatal wound, and he returned to his quarters still 
not suspecting the plot. Two days later, early in the morning 
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of August 24th, 1572, at the sound of the tocsin as it rang 
out from the bell of St. Auxerrois, men rushed into the 
streets shouting “ For God and the King” — and the massa- 
ere of St. Bartholomew began. ; 

The escort of Henry of Navarre were called out one by one 
and cut down in the very presence of the King. Coligni, 
though scarcely able to stand by reason of his recent wound, 
was butchered at his hotel and his body thrown out at the 
window. At sunrise the carnage became general; the pon- 
iard, knife, pike, sword, arbusque, every weapon of soldier 
and brigand was brought into service, and the rabble follow- 
ing in the train of death, dragged the helpless and wounded 
victims through the street. Gates and doorways were blocked 
with the dying and the dead, and the Seine was discolored 
with the flow of blood. For four days the dreadful work 
went on, till by very exhaustion the malignant spirit somewhat 
abated its force. At various other places in France similar 
deeds were committed, and it is estimated that seventy thou- 
sand persons met a violent death, to say nothing of those who 
suffered long and silently from wounds, starvation and exile. 
This terrible event caused great rejoicing at Rome. A pro- — 
cession of Cardinals, with the Pope, moved to St. Mark’s 
Church, and a Jubilee was proclaimed throughout the Chris- 
tian world. Still the nations of Europe were horror-stricken 
by the atrocity of the deed. 

The Queen-mother, with her usual duplicity, sought to fas- 
ten the responsibility on the Guises, but they were only shar- 
ers with the rest. It was then pretended there was a plot 
among the Huguenots to assassinate the King, but of this 
there is no sufficient evidence, nor has it ever received cre- 
dence. It was simply the fiendish expression of the infatu- 
ated hate of the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages, toward 
anything that questioned its authority. Well did an illustri- 
ous Frenchman afterwards say in view of all the circum- 
stances, “ Let it be blotted out forever from the memory of 
man.” But it cannot be done. It is indelibly fixed in Chris- 
tian history, and must ever remain one of its darkest stains. 
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The Huguenots, now without competent leaders and assailed 
from every quarter by their inveterate foes, were in a measure 
dispersed. Many crossed the frontier and found an asylum in 
Switzerland or Germany. Most of their strongholds were 
abandoned. But one alone, Rochelle, their capital, deter- 
mined to remain faithful or yield only in the last extremity. 
The place was accordingly besieged by the French army under 
the Duke of Anjou, brother of the King. The Huguenots 
appealed to Elizabeth, Queen of England, for aid, and she 
sent a small fleet which, while rendering little positive service, 
succeeded in engaging the attention of the enemy’s maratime 
force, and so withheld its attack from the beleagured town. 
But the strength of the French army was directed against 
Rochelle, and but for discord among the officers it must have 
yielded. The French commander being called to the throne 
of Poland, raised the seige, and the Huguenots were left in 
possession of the most formidable stronghold on the coast of 
France, without which, as it now seems, they must have 
ceased to exist as a distinct people. 

Henry of Navarre and young Condé, as already stated, 
escaped the St. Bartholomew massacre, but were detained at 
the French Court, ostensibly as guests, but really as prisoners, 
being attended at all times by a detachment of the royal 
guard. And Henry, for reasons that do not fully appear, pro- 
fessedly embraced the Catholic faith. This left the Hugue- 
nots without a leader, in name as well as in fact, and was 
peculiarly disheartening in view of his former services, as well 
as the long and consistent devotion of his family, especially 
his mother, Jane D’Albret, and his sister, Catherine DeBour- 
bon, to the Huguenot cause. 

This temporary distraction and despondency gave the Cath- 
olics an opportunity they made haste to improve. The death 
of the French King, Charles IX., and the accession of his 
brother, Henry III., a bigoted Catholic and profligate prince, 
favored their designs, and the persecution was renewed with 
all its virulence. . ’ 

But seeing his former associates cut down without mercy, 
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or driven to the mountains, their property confiscated or 
destroyed, Navarre’s Protestant principles re-asserted them- 
selves, and with Condé he escaped from the guard while on a 
hunting excursion, and hastened to rejoin his comrades. He 
was received with great joy, many believing his profession of 
Romanism to have been but a piece of strategy, by which he 
"was enabled at last to serve their cause more effectually. 
Rallying with new enthusiasm, the Huguenots soon became 
once more a formidable power in France. Volunteers from 
Germany joined the recuperated army, and Elizabeth of Eng- 
land contributed indirectly to its support. At this juncture 
the affairs of France were in a novel and precarious condi- 
tion. The King finding himself sorely pressed and threatened 
with danger from other quarters, granted large concessions to 
the Huguenots. This inflamed the Catholics and brought 
down the maledic¢tions of the Pope, and under the powerful 
Duke of Guise, long the recognized champion of the Papal 
cause in France, the extreme Catholics rallied in some sense 
independent of the King, and in the name of the Catholic 
‘“‘ League.” This movement was avowedly in the interest of 
the Church against the Huguenots, but it soon became appar- 
ent, also, that the ambitious Duke had his eye upon the 
throne. In this emergency the King sought an alliance with 
Henry of Navarre and his army of heretics, to the great scan- 
dal alike of the royal name and the Catholic religion. , 

It is curious in the light of these events to glance at the 
changing fortunes of the Huguenots in the course of the reli- 
gious controversies to which their existence gave rise. Now 
weak, now strong—now combined, now dispersed—now _ 
without leaders, now with the best— sometimes objects of 
royal hate, and sometimes of royal favor — now fighting with 
the crown against a third party, and now one of three factions 
fighting for their own existence, the wonder is that their 
strength was not utterly dissipated and their power destroyed. 
But it was the contest of freedom with oppression, of strug- 
gling truth against arbitrary limitations. 

The King’s alliance with the Huguenots defeated the imme- 
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diate purpose of the “‘ Leaguers,”’ and strengthened a kind of 
feeble admiration he had long entertained for his royal ally, 
Henry of Navarre. By his marriage with Margaret, the 
King’s sister, Henry was heir presumptive to the throne of 
France, and the King also named him as his successor, 
urgently.enjoining him, however, for his own peace as well as 
the peace of France, to become a Catholic. The prospect 
that a Protestant might possibly reach the throne, roused all 
the energies of the Papists as embodied in the League. 

But the end of Henry III., the King, was at hand. He 
was in the way of the Catholic ascendancy, and he died at the 
hands of an assassin who entered his apartment in the char- 
acter of a monk on some important errand. But for the 
death of the Duke of Guise a little time before, it is uncer- 
tain what now would have been the fate of France. It is 
probable the war would have been renewed between factions 
of nearly equal strength, one fighting for the crown in the 
name of religion, the other for religion in the name of the 
crown. As it was, Henry of Navarrre—now Henry IV. — 
was not to be permitted quietly to take or occupy the throne. 
For four years the country was in continual turmoil, and no 
sect or party was at peace or felt secure. The dying injunc- 
tion of his predecessor to the new King was that he should. 
abjure his faith, and after so long a time he showed a disposi- 
tion to comply. He who had so gallantly borne aloft the: 
Protestant standard— whose white plumes had led the way: 
and whose example had been the inspiration and the hope of. 
the oppressed on so many hard-fought fields, yielded to the: 
pressure of events, and royal conviction for once at least was 
venal. For the sake of propriety he invited some of the lead- 
ing clergy to argue before him the merits of the Catholic doc- 
trines, but growing weary before they had concluded, professed — 
himself satisfivd and asked to be admitted to the bosom of the 
church. His abjuration caused great rejoicing at Rome and 
Paris, and his late enemies were now content to leave the: 
sceptre in his hands. The Huguenots, of course, were dis- 
heartened as well as amazed at the King’s desertion of their 
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cause. And yet in view of his: former history it was not an 
improbable event. One of their leading ministers wrote him, 
recounting the cases of Solomon, once wise and great, after- 
ward an idolater and -libertine; of Jehu, anointed of the 
prophets and especial servant of God, who sinned and fell at 
last; and of Judas, a trusted disciple, afterward betrayer of 
the Savior; leaving the King to infer that he was con- 
sidered in a fair way to add another name to the list of illus- 
trious apostates. There was, however, a deep feeling of 
respect and affection for him, and generally a disposition to 
excuse or palliate rather than denounce. Nor did he forget 
his former friends and fellow-sufferers. He granted them full 
civil and religious privileges, confirming the provisions of the 
treatv of St. Germain in letter, and as far as might be, in 
spirit also. 

It is proper at this point to glance briefly at the character 
of Henry of Navarre; for the fortunes of the Huguenots for 
forty-one years were shaped in good measure by his hand. Few 
men in history have been more extolled. He was known as 
‘Henry the Great,” and otherwise distinguished among the sov- 
ereigns of his time. He has reccived the fulsome encomiums of 
Historian and Poet ever since. But a complete knowledge of 
his history compels the conviction that these must be taken with 
a large measure of allowance. He was a man of good im- 
pulses, but lacked principle. He gave dignity in his own 
name to the house of Bourbon, but in the hour of his triumph 
deserted the cause in which he rode to power. He had persis- 
tency without firmness, and though resolute and seemingly 
decided, was not reliable in the hour of public danger. The 
grand words he so often uttered in the ear of foe and friend, 
and the sacrifices so willingly incurred for freedom and for 
truth, ill comport with the dissoluteness that marked his pri- 
vate life. We can only in extenuation adopt the inevitable 
resort of the defeated enthusiast, and say, he was a favorable 
specimen of his time. 

Whatever may be said of Henry’s abjuration, however, as 
affecting his personal character, it gave peace to France which 
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for fifty years had been distraught with religious feuds and 
civil war. Relieved from the harass and drain of war and 
secured in their dearly purchased rights, the Huguenots gave 
themselves with 1emarkable vigor and ‘success to the arts of 
peace. Industry had always been a leading characteristic, 
and there were men of ingenuity as well as genius among 
them; and various manufactures were carried by them to a 
degree of perfection never before attained, at least in modern 
times. : 

After Henry’s apostasy they had a zealous friend and advo- 
cate in his sister, Catherine De Bourbon, who, amid all the 
changés in family, church and state, remained true to her 
early convictions. She was permitted by her brother, the 
king, to have Huguenot worship in Paris, at which several 
hundred Protestants assembled from Sunday to Sunday. ~ But 
this was an offence to the Catholics, who deemed it a shame 
that with a Catholic king and court, heretics should be allowed 
to defy the authority of the church in the very capital. Be- 
sides, the growing strength of the Huguenots gave occasion to 
ardent Catholics. for apprehension. The disposition of the 
king prevented any serious demonstration for several years, 
however, when at Poitou an outrage was committed which 
came near precipitating another civil war. While some 200 
Huguenots were engaged in worship, a detachment of soldiers 
from a neighboring fort made a descent upon them and even 
the infants brought for baptism were put to the sword. The 
historian relates a touching incident of a little boy standing 
between his mother and the soldiers and offering them all his 
little store of money if they would spare her life. His prayers 
were unheeded and both himself and mother slain. 

This recalled afresh the scenes that preceded the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and the Huguenots saw in this outbreak 
a portent of renewed persecution. They accordingly pre- 
sented a long and earnest petition to the king, which resulted 
in that remarkable historic paper, the Epict or Nantes, which 
secured to them all civil and religious rights, with the privilege 
of admission to the schools and_ charitable institutions. Un- 
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der the benign influence of this edict, which was issued in 
1598, the prosperity of the Huguenots increased, and they en- 
joyed almost uninterrupted peace during the remainder of 
Henry’s reign, which was so abruptly terminated by his assas- 
sination iu 1610.. The death of the king was viewed in the 
light of a calamity by the Huguenots, although he had been 
for seventeen years a Catholic, because it was uncertain what 
degree of favor they would thenceforth receive at court, and on 
that their security depended. 

The heir to the throne, Louis XIII, was but nine years of 
age. The Queen mother, Marie De Medici, was made Regent 
during his minority. She was an Italian Princess, married to 
Henry IV after his divorcement from Margaret, whom he mar- 
ried on the fateful eve of St. Bartholemew. With an undue 
partiality for her own countrymen she had little love for her 
French subjects, and the kingdom fell for a time under a 
weak, bigoted and factious administration. 

On reaching his majority Louis XIII called to his aid as 
prime minister, the indominitable and sagacious Richelieu, 
who, as Bishop of Lugon, had attained some influence in the 
councils of the Queen-Regent, and had but recently donned a 
Cardinal’s hat; and he soon became the ruling power in 
France. Richelieu’s purpose was to strengthen the state at 
whatever expense to other interests. Whatever menaced or 
limited the regal power he determined to suppress. To this 
end he deprived the Huguenots of their “ cautionary towns” 
and interdicted the assemblies that gave them a separate polit- 
ical existence. This led again to war. They were not will- 
ing to give up the towns granted them by specific agreement 
with the crown, and which they had long held and governed 
in their own way, subject only to the general regulations of 
the kingdom. They desired at least to retain control of their 
capital, but Richelieu was inflexible and Rochelle was _be- 
sieged. The Cardinal himself directed the attack upon the 
town, and showed himself no less skilful in the art of war 
than adroit in diplomacy or effective in the holy offices of the 


church. It will be remembered that Rochelle had once before 
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withstood a siege, during the captivity of Henry of Navarre 
and the younger Conde after the St. Bartholomew massacre ; 
that the besieged were assisted by an English fleet, and that 
they triumphed through the opportune withdrawal of the 
French commander. On the occasion of this second siege 
they again looked abroad for help. Charles I. was on the 
English throne, and he sent a small fleet under a tardy and 
irresolute commander to their relief. But Richelieu, with his 
accustomed forecast and vigor, had thrown a mole across the 
mouth of the harbor so that the town could not be reached 
from the sea, and the Huguenots were obliged to surrender at 
discretion, though not till more than two-thirds of their num- 
ber had perished by fatigue, famine and the sword. 

Notwithstanding his severe measures looking to the 
strengthening of the crown, Ritchelieu guaranteed the Hu- 
guenots, after he had humbled them, a generous measure of 
civil and religious freedom, and the firm hand he bore in the 
national administration secured them in their rights. 


(Concluded in next number.) 


ARTICLE XXII. 
Reconciliation to God. 


Iris the remark of a profound writer, that “there is nothing 
more interesting than religion in the whole history of man. 
By its side, poetry and art, science and law, sink into compar- 
ative insignificance.” We believe that there is nothing more 
important in theory than sound views of religion. ‘The Scrip- 
tures speak of man’s being reconciled to God. They lay 
great stress on the matter. We fear, however, that errone- 
ous views are held on the subject by millions of nominal 
Christians. Such views are mischievous in their influence, 
and derogatory to the divine glory. We would fain correct 
them, if. possible, and neutralize their malign tendency. 
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What are these opinions to which we object? We will state 
them in the very words of an advocate of them. Cruden is 
deemed good Orthodox authority. Let us see what definition 
he places on the phrase under consideration. ‘ Reconcilia- 
tion,” says he, “is a restoring to favor, or making those 
friends who before were at variance, as God and the elect 
were, through sin, till of enemies they became friends, through 
the atonement made in the blood of Christ, and received by 
faith.” ‘To the making of reconciliation,’ he continues, 
“these things are required in him who is the Mediator of it. 
(1.) That he make intercession for the offender. (2.) That 
he satisfy the offended party for the wrong done. (38.) To 
provide that the offended party shall offend no more.” 

Such language indicates that there has been a hostility be- 
tween men and God. Both parties have been at variance. 
Reconciliation signifies the removal of alienation, so that the 
anger of both is soothed, and strife gives place to peace. Now 
how far are such views borne out by the Scriptures? The full- 
est passage on the subject is found in Paul’s Second Letter to 
the Corinthians. In the common version his words stand as 
follows ; “ And all things are of God, who hath reconciled us 
to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given us the ministry of 
reconciliation ; to wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world to himself, not imputing to them their trespasses ; and 
hath committed to us the word of reconciliation. Now, then, 
we are ambassadors of Christ’; as though God did beseech you 
by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 
II Cor. v. 18, 19, 20. 

Accepting this language as, in the main, a fair version of the 
words originally penned by Paul, one thought arises in the 
mind on the simple reading of the passage. It is, that the 
reconciliation needed is wholly on men’s part. Every verse 
implies that there is no hostility on the part of God. So ex- 
clusively is the enmity on men’s side that they are besought to 
“be reconciled to God.” God is represented, indeed, to be 
“in Christ, reconciling the world to himself.” The language 
of the Apostle is such as would describe the case of a compas- 
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sionate ruler, whose government and laws are misunderstood, 
but who nevertheless cherishes for his subjects the kindest of 
feelings. Their alienation has kindled in his heart no fierce 
resentment. On the contrary, while he wisely insists on up- 
holding his authority, for his own honor and the welfare of his 
subjects, he stifles his anger, promises an amnesty for all past 
offences, and condescendingly entreats his people to recognize 
the wisdom of his government and to obey his laws. Nay, the 
words in question fitly set forth the dealings of a father, who 
pathetically beseeches his children to forsake their follies and 
heed his gentle rules. 

Is such an impression, however, warranted by a fuller exam- 
ination of the passage? Does the original justify the impli- 
cation we have stated? We answer, yes. Every scholar 
knows that the Greek language had a wonderful power of ex- 
pressing the nicest shades of meaning. By a large stock of 
expressive prepositions and a marvellous facility of combin- 
ing them with verbs, it could suggest the most delicate differ- 
ences of import. Did it desire to state that a mutual recon- 
ciliation is needful between parties who have both been hos- 
tile to each other? It had the verb diaddéoow to express it. 
Would it indicate that whereas strife existed, only one party 
was bitterly alienated, while the other, though deeply ag- 
grieved, entertained only kindly feelings for the hostile ones? 
It had the verb Karaddasow, to describe a reconciliation. 
Now the question arises, which term is employed in the pas- 
sage under consideration. And we answer, the latter. Only 
one party, then, is really unreconciled. Though there is 
moral strife in the universe ; though man chafes at the divine 
laws and would fain overtur. the throne of the Deity; the 
hostility is’ wholly on his part. Not one malignant feeling 
finds place in the soul of God. Patient, pitiful; compassion- 
ate, ha withholds the thunderbolts of wrath, and where he 
could command, deigns only to plead. “* Now then, we are am- 
bassadors of Christ; as though God did beseech you by us, 
we pray you in behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God.” 

If this statement of the matter is correct, how baseless seem 
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the assertions of Cruden! There is no need, save in order to 
remove the misgivings of erring man, that Christ make inter- 
cession for the offender. To be sure, as guilt always makes 
men cowards, it is an act of signal mercy in God to send 
Christ into the world to reveal his compassion. The prayers 
the Savior breathed and the death he died, furnish a pledge 
that the Infinite One will blot out our transgressions. It is a 
grave mistake to conclude that, ere reconciliation can be 
effected between man and God, the Most High must receive 
satisfaction from his unoffending Son. Forgiveness was not 
a new thing under the divine government. God extended it 
ages before Jesus entered the world. ‘ Come now, and let us 
reason together, saith Jehovah; Though your sins be as scar- 
let, they shall be white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” Isaiah, i. 18. So spoke the 
Almighty by Isaiah. An amnesty ‘for past offences he frecly 
proffered the Jews, on the simple condition that they amend 
their ways. ‘ Cease to do evil; learn to do well; and the 
pardon of God would cover all previous sins. 

In advocating such doctrine we are aware that we run coun- 
ter to popular theories. But we are glad to say that we deem 
these theories as baseless as the ravings of lunacy. So much 
dearer to us is the reputation of God, than faith in the perfect 
sagacity of man, that we echo the Apostle’s words, “ Let God 
be true, but every man a liar.” Rom. iii. 4... We have no dis- 
position to deal in railing accusations, but we cannot conceal 
the disgust we feel at the glosses with which theologians often 
seek to hide the enormity of the doctrine of vicarious atone- 
ment. Take an extract from the work of Storr and Flatt. 

‘The proposition ‘ Jesus by his death reconciled God to 
man’ must not be supposed to mean that God was induced to 
feel a compassion for man only after Jesus had satisfied the 
demands of the violated law, by suffering the punishment it 
prescribed. For a judge who is possessed of a truly compas- 
sionate heart, may inflict punishment‘on an offender out of 
love to the law and to the general welfare of society ; or, as it 
is sometimes expressed, according to the usus loquendi of 
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Scripture,‘ Hemay be angry.’ He cannot be reconciled or 
gracious, or liberate the sinner from punishment until the 
law is satisfied and its dignity supported. Moreover, it was 
none other than God himself, who devised the scheme by 
which pardon can be extended to the sinner, in consistence 
with the principles of his government. . . . The death 
of Christ itself is reprgsented in many passages as the most 
striking evidence of the grace and love of God to the human 
family.. God was reconciled to us by the death of Christ. 
Not that he was before literally angry with us, and would have 
delighted in our destruction: but his wisdom found in the 
death of Christ the ground or cause on account of which he 
can save the sinner from feeling the misery consequent on the 
_loss of his favour, without doing violence to the dignity and 
authority of his hoe: ”? (pp. 462, 463.) 

Can it be possible that men of warm hearts are satisfied « 
with such cold-bloooded logic? What is their notion of the 
law of God, which makes such Shylock demands? Heathen 
mythologists often represented even Jupiter as controlled by 
decrees imposed by the Fates. Do these theologians regard 
the law of God as something so superior to Himself, as to 
override all the tenderer impulses of his own love? What is 
the divine law, indeed, but the expression of God’s perfect 
will? What are its provisions but those which his own wis- 
dom and goodness dictated ? Could not the Judge of all the 
earth decide in advance whatis right? And would he deem 
it right to create men subject to frailty, place them in a world 
of temptation, and then decree that, if they sinned, there 
should be no chance for them to escape unending torment, 
save by the sacrifice of his own guiltless Son? Nay, would a 
Being of infinite love ever conceive for a moment of inflicting 
on his own offspring such a penalty as endless torture? Rea- 
son revolts at the thought as a foul aspersion on the character 
of God. We are bidden to judge of ourselves what is right ; 
and we feel that such a penalty is not right. Cruden is cor- 
rect in one implication, at least. If God needs be placated by 
the sacrifice of his Son, then he was enraged with men. It is 
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idle to mince words. The devil himself never hated any of 
our race with more bitterness than did the Most High, if He 
has purposed the endless pain of sinners. What worse could 
even the arch accuser inflict upon humanity than unending 
wretchedness? We have a right to talk of mutual reconcili- 
ation between man and God, if the latter has ever contempla- 
ted man’s interminable wo. : 

But we will not pursue so distasteful a theme. Thank God! 
th2 Apostle’s emphatic words clear away the fog. God is not 
unreconciled to man, but man to him. It was necessary that 
man be urged to desist from rebellion and ingratitude, because 
the fault lies wholly with him. Infinite love has given exis- 
tence to humanity for a beneficent end. As in the case of the 
first pair, a moral Eden has been opened before our whole race. 
The law that God enacted forbade only what is hostile to 
man’s weal. The fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil is poisonous. No man can test by actual experiment 
the difference between virtue and vice without finding that 
vice is wretchedness. ‘ The wages of sin is death.” God’s 
law reminds man that, if he drink the fatal draught, his life 
or joy must pay the forfeit. That law forbids nothing which 
is for human good, enjoins nothing which is for human wo. 
Men, however, misunderstand this fact. They suppose that 
Jehovah jealously interdicts some forms of gratification, lest 
life should be too gladsome; that he enjoins certain deeds, so 
that he may witness human annoyance. Life is intended to 
tantalize our race; and if they will but make themselves suf- 
ficiently wretched here, they may win a dull heaven hereafter. 
No wonder that while\delusion thus clouds the soul, it should 
fret at the laws of God. To correct this delusion Christ has 
come into the world. Iis grand themes were the love of God, 
the certainty of immortality, the rich delight of virtue.. True, 
he does not promise at once the full bliss for which the soul 
pants. Man is not yet fit for that. The discipline of trial is 
needed to school the soul for celestial felicity. But he ten- 
derly teaches us that all the real happiness found in this or 
any other life is the fruit of consecration and integrity. 
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Need we add, in concluding, that one lesson man must 
needs learn is the utter futility of warring against God’s 
laws? Chafe against them as he may, they are far mightier 
than he. They are the expression of the good and perfect 
will of omnipotent Love. What wisdom counsels is that we 
recognize their justice, and obey them. “ Thisis the love of 
God, that we keep his commandments; and his command- 
ments are not grievous.”” While men fret at them, God 
mournfully pities their folly, and reproves their blindness ; 
but his loving voice ever cries, “Turn ye; for why will ye 
die?” Solong as man remains unreconciled, he simply com- 
pels the Most High to curb his vices, and seek by chastise- 
ments to make him partaker of the divine holiness. But 
when a person reverently resolves to make the law of God the 
rule of his life, he passes from a stite of enmity to one of 
amity, and finds that the Father, whose ways hv had misinter- 
preted, has ever been his friend. It were no proof of love for 
God to repeal his law. That law rests on the nature of the 
soul, and the revelations of man to the moral universe. 
What is most needed is that our race realize their obligation 
to God, their immortal destiny, and the worth of virtue, and 
become cheerful co-workers with the Most High. Instead of 
their seeking with impotent cunning or blindness to foil the 
counsel of the Deity, the reverent prayer will then arise from 
their very souls, —** Thy kingdom come, O God! thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven!’ And when such prayer is 
uttered in sincerity, it shows that he who utters it has become 
reconciled to God. Soon will he learn, too, from a joyous ex- 
perience that the law of God is a law of perfect liberty; and 
and that he “ who continueth therein, and showeth himself a 
doer of the word, shall be happy in the very doing.” James 
i. 25. 
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Keim’s Jusus of Nazareth.1 In this work, only the first vol- 
ume of which has yet appeared, Dr. Theodore Keim, Profes- 
sor of Theology in the. University of Zurich, undertakes a 
more complete exposition of the history of Jesus than that 
aimed at in his somewhat fragmentary work, published three 
years since, on the Historical Christ ?2 In that volume, which 
2 Der Geschichtliche Christus. Eine Reihe von Vortrigen, &c. 
was composed of lectures on various topics relating to Christi- 
| anity, were evinced ability, learning and critical acumen 
' . which did not fail of recognition and secured the author a 
high position among scholars. These lectures, as well as the 
volume under consideration, are written from the critical 
i. stand-point; but are happily free from the arbitrariness by 
which so many productions of* the purely critical school are 
disfigured. Free and fearless criticism is tempered with ad- 
: mirable candor and fairness, while everywhere rule an earnest 
regard for truth, and a profound reverence for Christ. Dr. 
I Keim was formerly, we believe, a pupil of Baur, of whose 
thinking some traces are discernible in his construction of the 
Gospel history. He is not an adherent of the so called Tii- 
bingen School, yet his mode of thought and interpretation, 
and indeed his whole theology, are in direct antagonism 
against the entire “ Evangelical” system. It is hence difficult 
to see on what grounds, Dr. Tholuck, and after him, the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, can expect his speedy or remote conversion to 
Orthodoxy. 

Tre “ History of Jesus” is introduced by a critical con- 
struction of the “sources.” According to this construction, 
Matthew’s Gospel holds the chief place, and not Mark’s, as in 
Schenkel’s system. It is made the main reliance for the his- 

1Geschichte Jesu von Nazara in ihrer Verkettung mit dem Gesammtleben seines 


volkes frei untersucht und ausfiihrlich erziihlt, in zwei Biiuden. I. der Riisttag Zurich, 
1£68. 
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tory of Christ. This in reference to the Gospels. Paul’s tes- 
timony is made the most of. The author regards Il. Cor. v. 
16 as certain proof of a personal acquaintance of Paul with 
Christ. He admits Paul’s belief in the preexistence of Christ, 
but does not allow it any weight. 

In the treatment of the Gospels, the critical tendency 
comes out strong.. That of Mathew was written shortly before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and was not the work of an 
Apostle or even of an eye-witness. It had for its basis the . 
fragmentary beginning of this kind of literature, consisting of 
genealogies, apocalypses, discourses, &c. Dr. Keim agrees 
with Hilgenfeld in the theory of the double authorship of this 
Gospel, assigning a portion of it to an early writer, who made 
his citations from the Old Testament out of the LXX, and 
the remainder to an editor who made his citations from. the 
Hebrew Old Testament. To him belong the preliminary his- 
tory, (except the immaculate conception) several parables, (as 
xxii. 1 — 14, xxv. 1— 12), also xxxi. 40, xxvii. 62—66, &c., 
&c. Yet with all this, the Gospel is regarded as the most re- 
liasle source of the history of Jesus. Certainly neither its 
double authorship nor the absence of the hand of an eye-wit- 
ness in its composition can be supposed to add anything to its - 
value or credibility. Nor need the Gospel be thought by any 
means incredible or unreliable if Professor Keim’s elaborate 
criticisms should be sustained. 

Our third Gospel, thinks Dr. Keim, was written about the 
year 90. Its basis was, “a large Ebionitish Gospel.” Luke 
also had access to Matthew “in its oldest form ;’ also, “a 
Samaritan source,” and several ‘¢ Gentile Christian sources of 
a Paulinizing character.” It is not certain who wrote the 
second Gospel, about the year 100. It is to be used “ with 
caution.” 

On the question of the fourth Gospel, Dr. Keim agrees with 
the Tiibingen critics that it was not the work of the Apostle 
John, and is not a reliable history. He says: ‘There is no 
more assured result of modern investigation, than that the 
fourth Gospel, with all its discourses on -preexistence which it 
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puts into the mouth of Jesus, is not to be regarded as a reli- 
able source.” The Gospel owed its existence to “ the marriage 
of the life of Jesus with the Alexandrine-Philonic philosophy.” 
It was written about 100 — 117. 

The remainder of the first part of the volume is occupied 
with interesting and valuable discussions of the relizion of the 
Holy Land; the Messianic hopes; the religious sects — the 
Pharisees and Saducees; the Separatists—Essenes, &c. 
The second and third parts — really the most valuable — treat 
of the childhood, home, culture, self-knowledge and all the 
external influences and internal emotions and conflicts which 
may have contributed or did contribute to the human devel- 
opment of “ the child Jesus.” 

The book is one which no one can regret having read, and 
which every reader will lay down with a sentiment of respect 
and admiration for the spirit and genius of the author, even 
while he may disagree with him, and of gratitude for the many 
valuable contributions it makes towards the solution of the 
difficult questions with which it deals. 

The Hope of a Future Life for the Righteous in tho Old Tes- 
toment.2 It is contested, as is well known, that the doctrine 
of a future life is taught in the Old Testament. Herr Kios- 
terman, however, attempts to show that the holy men of the 
Hebrew nation believed that their present actual blessedness 
in God furnished assurance of the fact of its continuance 
after death. The argument is based on passages in the three 
Ps. exxxix, lxxiii and xlix. It is not claimed that these teach 
the doctrine of immortality for all men, but only the belief of 
the writer that he should continue, in triumph over the grave, 
in the blessedness of that union with God which is the sole 
ground of happiness and future existence. 

In Psalm exxxix the chief stress is laid on the 18th verse, 
last clause: “‘When I awake, I am still with Thee.” Accor- 
ding to our author’s construction the sense here is that by rea- 

2 Untersuchungen zur alttestamentlichen Theologie.—Die Hoffnung kiinftiger 


Erlosung aus dem Todeszustand bei den Frommen des alten Testaments, von Lic. A. 
Klostermann. . 
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son of God’s living presence with [the righteous] man, death 
is nothing but a condition similar to sleep, on awaking from 
which all the former enjoyment of this divine presence is 
resumed. But this figurative sense of “ awake” [Heb. Kutz] 
on which the argument turns is forced, and could only be jus- 
tified by a decisive warrant from the.context, a warrant, how- 
ever, which is wholly wanting. © ; 

The argument from Ps. Ixxiii is based on verses 24 and 26. 
Verse 24th is thus rendered: “Thou leavest me according 
to thy counsel, and at last receivest meas glory.” The ren- 
dering of achar “ at last’’ is arbitrary, and a violent separation 
from its connection with the first clause, which only requires 
and justifies the translation adopted by our version and Lu- 
ther’s, “ afterward.” —“‘ Afterward receivest me in honor,” or 
‘‘ honorest me’’ seems to be the sense. Such is Luther’s opin- 
ion, in which he is followed by De Wette, Olshausen and oth- 
ers. In the 26th, the reference of “ always” to a future state 
is by no means necessary. ‘* God is my portion forever” is an 
expression of trust in the eyer present help of God in all afflic- 
tion when “ the flesh and the heart fail.” | 

In Psalm xlix the argument is drawn from verses 14 and 15. 
In the former, we read the end of those that trust in riches. 
They are laid in the grave, like sheep. Death, the shepherd, 
pastures them, (not “ feeds on them,” as in our version), and 
the upright tread on them, (on their graves), in the early’ 
morning. Then (verse 15th) the Psalmist exclaims: “ Yet 
God will deliver my soul from the grave, for he will receive 
me.” This Klostermann interprets as the expression of a 
hope by the Psalmist, that while those who trust in riches 
shall be annihilated, he shall enjoy a life in God beyond the 
grave. Thus the 14th verse is forced into teaching annihila- 
tion, in order that the manifest opposition between the two 
verses may be turned to the advantage of the author’s theory 
in the interpretation of the 15th. Indeed, without such an 
interpretation of the 14th, the 15th could not serve his pur- 
pose. Among the many possible solutions of the difficulty 
furnished in this passage, we believe that no respectable schol- 
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ar has before suggested this. There seems only a choice be- 
tween two interpretations —either the 15th verse is to be 
taken in the sense of Ps. lxxxvi, 18, (‘ Thou hast delivered 
my soul from the lowest hell’’), or it must be referred to the 
hope of a translation, according to the tradition of Enoch, 
which the expression“ for he will take (or receive) me” seems 
to favor. Perhaps, however, deliverance from an early death 
may be meant, in which case we should regard “ take” with 
De Wette, as equivalent to “‘ take under protection.”” Either 
of these seems better than the forced interpretation which 
swings into annihilationism. 

Nicolas’ Apocryphal Gospels. M. Michel. Nicholas, to 
whom we are indebted for several brilliant and charming 
Biblical “ Studies,” 4 and a History of the Religious Doctrines 
of the Jews ducing the two centuries previous to the Chris- 
tian Era, has again placed us under obligations to him by a 
valuable contribution to the history cf the beginnings of the 
Christian Church and literature, in his work on the Apocry- 
phal Gospels. These writings are not, indeed, to be held in 
high esteem, either for their literary merits or their doctrinal 
or ethical teachings. Doubtless, they were wisely excluded 
by the early Church from the collection of Christian writings 
held suitable to be read in the religious assemblies, and ac- 
cepted as furnishing the rule of faith and practice. Yet a 
careful study of them yields valuable results. Their partisan 
tendencies, strongly marked, and their wealth of legends, 
crowding even the childhood of Jesus with supernatural phe- 
nomena, are not without their lesson. Then, their contrasts 
to, as well as relation with, the canonical Gospels; their con- 
nection with some of the literature of the post-apostolic age, 
and their influence on the faith and practises of the Church 
and on Christian art, are all matters of interest and moment. 

With regard to the origin of these Gospels, M. Nicolas is of 
opinion that they are supposititious. ‘ Their unauthenticity 


does not need to be proved. Each one of them betrays 
3 Etudes sur les Evangiles Apocryphes, par Michel Nicolas. Paris, Michel Levy, 


Freres. , 
4 Etudes Critiques sur le Bible. Vol. I. N. T. Vol. IL. A. T. 
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clearly the epoch and the surroundings in which it had its 
birth.” From their own internal characteristics they are 
divided into three classes.: 1. The Judaizing ; 2. The Anti- 
Judaizing-; 3. The Orthodox. The first “bear the impress 
of the Judaizing spirit.” ‘In them Christianity is presented 
only as a renovation or perfection of the Old Covenant.” 

These circulated chiefly among the Judaizing Christians, 
the Nazarenes, the Ebionites and the disciples of Cerinthus, 
and were little known elsewhere. The second class have an 
anti-Judaizing tendency, more or less strong. They represent 
Judaism as an imperfect religion, as.a medley of truths and 
errors, or even as a product of a spirit of darkness. These 
appertained to the Gnostics, sects of the Marciontes,-Valen- 
tinians, &c. The third class are free from a sectarian charac- 
ter, but have a decided dogmatic tendency. They are collec- 
tions of legends which were current in almost all the churches. 
‘‘They simply follow the stream of superstition which always 
mounted higher in the midst of a mass of Christians.” To 
this class belong all the Apochryphal Gospels which have been 
preserved to our time. Their preservation speaks for the 
favor in which they were held by the church. They were © 
never put on an equal footing with the Canonical Gospels, 
but “ their legends were found edifying and were finally taken 
for historical facts.” The influence of these legends on the 
Church was not marked until after about the middle of the 
fourth century, when, the practice of preaching to the masses. 
becoming more general, they were drawn from their seclusion 
in the midst of the more enlightened classes, and spread 
among the. common pcople, gradually usurping the place of 
the more spiritual conceptions of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. Even Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Nazianzen 
made free use of them, the former introducing into one ser- 
mon the greater part of those collected in the Gospel of the 
Infancy! Chrysostum and Cyril of Jerusalem also made free 
use of these legends, treating them as sober facts. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. VI. 238 
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Schenkel’s Bible Dictionary.’ A thoroughly scientific and 


scholarly Dictionary of the Bible, adapted to the present state 


of Biblical criticism, neither rash nor timid, neither destruc 
tive nor time-serving, scems promised in the work now in 
course of preperation in Germany, under the editorial direc- 
tion of Schenkel and other liberal scholars. No jvdgment 
can be pronounced on the whole work, which is to be in four 
volumes, only:so far as the first 200 or 300 pages of the first 
volume give indication of the spirit and temper of that which 
is to follow. The work is to be adapted to the use of both 
clergy and laity, and is to present, in a brief and easily com- 
prehensible form, the results of Biblical research. No new 
investigations are to be undertaken, nor are those already in 
yrosecution among scholars to be carried further,—results only 
are to be given, but the results of free, scientific criticism. 
The impartiality of the work, so far as it has been published, 
is acklowledged even by the Orthodox party. The names of 
Reuss, Merx, Lipsius and Fritzsche, which appear among the 
contributors to the first three “ Hefte” already issued, are a 
guaranty that the work is to be all that the best scholarship 
can make it. 

Biographies of Schleiermacher.® The 21st of November, 
1868, was the centennial anniversary of the birth of Schleier- 
macher. It is not too much to say that few men of his age 
have exercised so deep and permanent an influence on the 
philosophical and theological thinking of the world. TIllustra- 
tive of this is the fact of the commemoration of this anniver- 
sary by the publication of review articles in this country, 
France and Germany, in appreciation of his life and work, 
and in the last named country the issuing also of biographical 
volumes by two prominent theologians. One of these, by Bax- 
mann,is a small book of a popular character, setting forth the 

5 Bibel Lexikon. Realworterbuch zum Handgebrauch fiir Geistliche und Gemein- 


- deglieder. In Verbindung mit Dr. Bruch, Dr. Diestel, Dr. Dillmann, u. s. w. heraus- 


gegcben von Prof. D. Schenkel. 1—3 Hefte. 
6 Friedrich Schleiermacher. Sein Leben und sein Wirken. Fiirdas deutsche Volk 
dargestellt von Lic. R. Baxmann. 
Friedrich Schleiermacher. Ein Libens und charakterbild. Zur Erinnerung an den 
21 Nov. 1768 fiir das deutsche Volk bearbeitit von Dr. D. Schenkel. 


me 
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man, as he was endeared to the people by those qualities as a 
preacher and a patriot, which they could appreciate. The 
other, by Dr. Schenkel, a large octavo of over 600 pages, is a 


work of greater pretension, and is such a biography as a theo- 
logian should write for those who can apprehend the profounder 
significance of Schleiermacher’s character as a thinker, and to 


whom a review of his opinions in the light of more recent re- 


sults of theological inquiry, would be interesting and profita- 
ble. Dr. Schenkel, however, aiming to present a portrait of 
the life and character of Schleiermacher, has not neglected 


the popular side of his work. The author fittingly introduces 
his special subject with a chapter on Protestantism and Cul- 
ture and on the significance of Schleiermacher in respect 
to the present and the future. The reconciliation of religion 


and modern culture, towards which Schleicrmacher’s theolog- 
ical work so largely contributes, is regarded as a “moral ne- 
cessity.’; Certainly all wise efforts in this direction are to be 


encouraged. To all, however, who think themselves called to, 
this work, the devout Christian faith of the greatest of “‘ medi- 
ating” theologians, is to be recommended as an indispensable 


prerequisite, 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


The Argument of Evil in Nature. 


“The most dangerous, because the most attractive, form of infidelity is that which, 
pretending to exalt the beneficence of the Deity, degrades it into a reckless infinitude 
of mercy, and blind obliteration of the work of sin, and which does this chiefly by 
dwelling on the manifold appearances of God’s kindness.on the face of creation. - 
Such kindness indeed is always and ae visible, but not alone. Wrath and 
threatening are invariably mixed with the love; and in the utmost solitudes of 
nature the existence of hell seems to me as legibly declared by a thousand spiritual 
utterances, as that of heaven. It is well for us to dwell with thankfulness on the 
unfolding flower, and the falling of the dew, and the sleep of the green fields in the 
sunshine; but the blasted trunk, the barren rock, the moaning of the bleak winds, the 
roar of the black and perilous whirlpools. of the mountain streams, the solemn soli- 
tudes of moors and seas, the continual fading of all beauty into darkness, and of all 
strength into dust—have these no language for us? We may seek to escape their 
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teachings by reasonings touching the good which is wrought out of all evil; but it is 
vain sophistry. The good succeeds to the evil as the day succeeds the night; but so 
also the evil to the good. Gerizim and Ebal, birth and death, light and darkness, 
heaven and hell, divide the existence of man, and his futurity, alike.’’ — Ruskin. 


THE new and surprising hatmonies in Nature which Science has 
brought to light within the last few years, the delicate and beautiful 
adjustments of all material organisms, their relations to a beneficent 
end'which is perpetually revealing itselfmore clearly as the chief 
purpose of God in creating, the deep impression which these discov- 
eries are. making from year to year on intelligent and educated 
minds, the gradual undermining of popular creeds as a consequence, 
and the manifest necessity of reconciling their interpretations with 
the revelations of natural science — these facts have alarmed Church 
Orthodoxy, and aroused some narrow and bigoted souls to the impor- 
tance of making an effort to wrest the weapons of Science from the 
hands of liberal Christians, and employ them in defence of the old 
pagan faith which boldly denies the Infinite Goodness, and asserts 
the equal omnipotence and immortality of Evil— Evil as evil in its 
essence, and for its own sake. 

But what argument is employed to this end? The present exist- 
ence of evil, as visible in the barren rock, the blasted trunk, the 
moaning wind, the solitude of the desert and the sea, the whirlpools 
in mountain streams, the decay and death of autumn! This is the 
catalogue of proofs which Nature is said to furnish in evidence that 
evil and suffering are co-equal, and co-extensive in space and time, 
with good and happiness ! 

But what proof does Mr. Ruskin offer to show that the blasted 
trunk, and the barren rock, and the moaning wind, and the solitudes 
of the desert, and the great and wide sea, are not as necessary to the 
just balance and stability of the globe, and the beneficent uses for 
which it was created, as any other of the vast cosmical arrangements 
by which the earth is made habitable? Who can affirm positively 
that the sands of Africa, and the solitudes of Asia and America, are 
not as needful in their place, as the Nile of Egypt, or the fertile prai- 
ries of the West? 'Who-can say that the barren precipice does not 
contribute to the general good, as well as the rich soil of the valley, 
often made rich by the dripping springs concealed in far-off rocky 
caverns? And what if there were no sea with its secret distillation 
of the vapors, its vast evaporations filling the cisterns of the sky, 
which, overflowing, pour out their waters on the thirsty fields, making 
glad the flowers, and the corn, and .the cattle upon a thousand hills? 
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And what diligent boy or girl in our public schools, what. person 
having any knowledge of the chemistry of nature, does not know that 
the decay and death of autumn, ‘and the sheltering snows of winter, 
are only wise and kindly preparations for the bud and blossom of 
spring, and the welcome bounties of summer’s orchards and grain- 
fields ? 

But our literary theologian tells us that all reasoning touching the 
good which is wrought out of evil, is vain sophistry! If he were as 
profound as he would have us believe, he could not fail to see whither 
such a statement would logically lead him. For one of two conclu- 
sions is inevitable, the natural phenomena named, or, in one word, 
natural evil is either ordained for its own sake, as an end, as substan- 
tially and in its essence evil; or it is ordained as a means for the 
sake of the good which is wrought out of it. If the first, for its own 
sake, or in equivalent words, for the love of it, then what kind of a 
God can any one, affirming this, believe in? Not in God at all, in 
any accepted or normal sense of the word; for only a fiend, an infi- 
nitely malignant demon, could ordain evil, discord, suffering for its 
own sake, satisfied with it as final and permanent. 

On the other hand, if it is ordained for some wise and beneficent 
end; if the desert, and the barren rock, and the falling leaf, and the 
winter’s cold, and night, and death; all stand in benignant and helpful 
relations to the great whole, then the effort to compel nature and sci- 
ence to testify that “wrath and threatening are invariably mixed with 
love,” goes to the ground. No such thing appears in the material 
world; neither the heavens, nor the earth, nor the sea, speaks any 
such language. And Science still holds her place by the side of 
Revelation, declaring with accordant voice, that God is “ good unto 
all, and his tender mercies over all his works.” 

Turning now from Mr. Ruskin, to a recent work by a Caistidiige 
Professor, entitled “ Religion and Chemistry,” we find it taking sub- 
stantially the same ground, affirming that evil is so prominent in 
Nature, that 

“ An argument to prove the malignity of God could be made to 
appear quite as plausible as the arguments which are frequently urged 
to prove his pure beneficence. For Nature manifests God’s wrath no 
less than his love, and it is a false and sickly philosophy which 
attempts to keep the awful fact out of sight. Lightning and tempest, 
plague, pestilence, and famine, with all their awful accompaniments, 


are no less facts of nature than the golden sunset, the summer’s 
breeze, and the ripening harvest.” 
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Now this effort that is being made ‘in certain quarters to put Sci- 
ence on trial, and by cunning cross-questioning to force her to witness 
against the Infinite Goodness of Deity as revealed in the beautiful 
harmonies and beneficent adjustments of the material universe, will 
fail of its purpose. The special exceptions with which it is sought to 
invalidate the uniform testimony of Nature, are as if one should 
argue from the record of recent disastrous floods, that rivers were an 
evil per se, and the rain a proof of the malignity of God, a manifes- 
tation of his wrath against man. The overwhelming testimony of 
the physical creation, the million accordant voices of Nature, cannot 
be silenced nor disturbed by a few “discords not understood.” 

But perhaps we cannot better dispose of this point than by calling 
upon a second Cambridge Professor to answer the first. Dr. Pea- 
body, in his admirable work entitled “Christianity the Religion of 
Nature,” could not have written more directly to the question, even if 
he had intended it as a reply to the assertion of Prof. Cooke: 


“The progress of knowledge and science has been fruitful, more 
than in anything else, in the discovery of beneficent uses, often of 
obviously beneficent design, in departments of nature that had been 
regarded as detrimental to human happiness, — in fine, in the transfer 
of supposed evils to the catalogue of goods. I might almost say that 
physical science has done nothing else than this. It has hardly made 
a discovery which has not been a new revelation of the Divine benev- 
olence, worthy to be hailed with a rapturous Ze Deum. Thus a large 
proportion of the most effective remedies and prophylactics at the 
command of the physician are drawn from the list of poisons. The 
gases, which unmixed are fatal to life, in their natural combinations 
are salutary, in their chemical offices inestimably precious. ‘The very 
fire-damp which destroys the careless miner lights our cities. The 
electric force, in its cumulative power fearful and fatal, is the vital 
force of creation; and the lightning, which leaves its occasional 
memento in the scathed tree (or blasted trunk), the shattered dwell- 
ing, or the lifeless human form, dispels miasma, stimulates growth, 
and sends a quicker, healthier life-pulse on the track of the thunder 
cloud. ‘The volcano is but the safety-valve of subterranean fires, 
which bear an essential part in the economy of nature. Celestial 
phenomena, once of dire portent, are now recognized, as staccato pas- 
sages in the harmony of the spheres. All natural objects, and events, 
and processes, are in the course of verification as good in their place, 
and beautiful in their season; and science is fast encircling the earth 
and spanning the heavens with the apostolic inscription, ‘God is 
Love.’” 


We are content to set this efoquent and truth-laden passage against 
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the shallow assumption that evil is so prominent in nature, that an 
argument to prove the malignity of God would be quite as plausible 
as one proving his benignity. We are content to set the daily 
increasing wealth of scientific discoveries against the poverty of the 
assertion that Nature reveals the wrath no less than the love of God, 
and that it is a false and sickly philosophy which attempts to keep 
the awful fact out of sight. 

Nothing can be farther from the truth than such an impertinent 
statement. If it were so, if as Ruskin says, good and evil, blessings 
and curses, heaven and hell, divide the existence of man, then every 
other grain of wheat should be pregnant with poison, every other day 
should be one of calamity and terror, half the earth should be strown 
with the wrecks of the tempest and tornado, and half the sea should 
be given up to whirlpools and treacherous rocks and shoals ;— every 
second year our villages and cities should be scourged with pestilence 
to the destruction of half their populations; and every kind of labor 
should bring half its reward in pain, and every alternate pulse should 
be a spasm, and every other breath a struggle; half the time the 
sight of the eye, and the hearing of the ear, should give us agony, 
and all the organs of the body should be constructed with express 
reference to the equal production of ease and torture. In such case, 
and only in such case, would the argument for God’s malignity be as 
plausible as that for his benevolence. 

But how wide is this supposed case from the actual condition of 
things. There are no contrivances in Nature for pain or anything 
purely evil. No fact has been more thoroughly demonstrated by sci- 
entific inquiry than this—that all the physical adaptations and 
mechanical designs and organisms of Nature are beneficent, having 
for their object the production of enjoyment, pleasure, or some form 
of good. “No nerve was made to ache, no sense adapted to deceive, 
no process whose natural working creates misery, no faculty the nor- 
mal exercise of which interferes with happiness, no portion of the 
human system, or of the course of nature, which is intrinsically or 
necessarily malign in its influence, no cause of annoyance or injury 
which man may not, in the ordinary exercise of his powers, either 
remove, avoid, subdue, or utilize.” 

Now, beyond dispute, in a world so crowded as ours is with 
designs, plans, contrivances and adaptations of every sort, such a 
state of things could not exist, if, as the writers quoted affirm, Nature 
reveals the wrath of God no less than his love, and discovers as much 
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of hell as heaven. If it were so, surely somewhere in: these millions 
of organisms and physical adjustments the malign element, the cruel 
purpose, would be visible and undeniable. We should discover one 
arrangement, at least, expressly for pain and suffering; one plan in 
nature, one function of the body, where evil, and only evil, was 
sought as the end. But neither astronomy, nor chemistry, nor anat- 
omy, nor physiology, nor natural science in any of its branches, in 
any of its vast explorations, has "brought to light a single example of 
such malignant purpose! Nature end the Bible are. at one on this 
point. 


Schleiermacher and his Theology. 


A scholar of our communion, amply competent to judge, says, in 
referring to an article in a recent number of the QUARTERLY : — 


“T fear our clergy do not realize the importance of Prof. Cone’s 
notice of Schleiermacher. His works comprise some 30 volumes. 
He rejected the Orthodox ideas of the Trinity, endless misery and 
several other points. He was the greatest preacher of his day; and 
New England Orthodox divines rank him as the greatest German 
theologian of our century. From him dates, almost, modern Biblical 
Science. Our clergy should know more of him. His “Outlines of 
Theology should be the first text-book in our Theological Schools — 
and s0, too, the last.” 


This statement is fully sustained by the rejoicings which marked 
the recent celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Schleiermacher throughout Germany ; as well as by the numerous pa- 
pers in English and American Quarterlies, and weekly religious journals 
in acknowledgement of his vast and beneficent influence on the reli- 
gious mind of the nineteenth century, an influence which still survives 
active and powerful. Dr. J. C. Thompson justly says in the Congre- 
gationalist : 


“The enthusiasm which his name awakens, the almost reverent 
afection with which his memory is cherished, are a tribute to the en- 
during life and power of a noble personality as distinguished from the 
influence which is transmitted through a system and a school. As a 
philosopher or a theologian, Schleiermacher can hardly be said to have 
a following ; yet he has wrought himself into the theological thought, 
the ecclesiastical constitution, and the religious life of Protestant 
Germany, as perhaps no other has done since Martin Luther.” 
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Dr. Dorner traces his action on the theological mind and teaching 
into almost every department of Christian literature since his time ; 
in New Testament Exegesis, in Historical Theology, Dogmatics, Prac- 
tical Theology, Ethics, in Church History, &c.: atid gives a long list 
of great names who have followed his guidance to a greater or less 
extent, as Neander, Tholuck, Hagenbach, Lange, Olshausen, Lucke, 
Rothe, Miiller, Reuter, Bruckner, Liebner, Bleek, &c. Dr. Osgood, 
in the Christian Examiner, declares that “ Bunsen and the host of 
liberal scholars in his ‘ Bible work,’ wear his mantle; and the more 
Orthodox authors of the great Berlin ‘ Encyclopedia of Theology,’ 
with all their caution, pay reverent tribute to his name; whilst 
Roman Catholic scholars and thinkers see the largeness of his vision, 
and love the charity of his spirit.” 

Dr. Thompson says of him: “In personal character and life 
Schleiermacher was a man of singular amiability and excellence. In 
private life he was a model of the Christian graces, mingling with, his 
friends and pupils with a joyous freedom and affection as remote as 
possible from the dry reserve of the scholar. He seemed ever uncon- 
scious of his own greatness, and desired to be only the instrument of 
good.” And he farther says that he “cannot be claimed by any exist- 
ing school of theology; much less can his scholarly and comprehen- 
sive liberality of thought be narrowed to the compass of modern 
‘ Liberalism.’ ” . 

And yet Dr. Thompson knows those bold, brave words of this 
truly great and good man: “J cannot believe that he who called 
himself the Son of Man was the true, eternal God; I cannot believe 
that his death was a vicarious atonement ; and I cannot believe it to 
have been necessary, because God cannot possibly intend to punish 
men eternally because they have not attained to perfection in this life.” 

So then, the man who rejects the Trinity, Vicarions Atonement, 
and Endless Punishment cannot be claimed by the “ Liberal school of 
theology” ; or, in other words, is Orthodox. At the same time, reject- 
ing these essentials of the creed, he may still be “a model of the Chris- 
tian graces.” Well, we knew that it would come to this in good time, 
and Dr. Thompson is only a little in advance of the entire Church. 

It is suggestive to see how strong the desire to appropriate 
Schleiermacher, notwithstanding the protest of Dr. Thompson. “ We 
who are of the Evangelical order of Unitarians,” says Dr. Osgood, 
“and who, with the German, build faith and the Church on Christ, in 
free consciousness, owe much to this German, and he has been a 
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strong leaven in our lump. He has much affiinity with our cherished 
father Channing, who had all his passion for liberty, his love of large 
culture, his impatience of formalism and priestcraft, and his large 
catholicity. He differed from the German not so much in faith as in 
method; both believed in the Christ of God; but the American 
looked with truth upon Christ as man rising into communion with 
God, whilst the German, with equal truth, saw in Christ God descend- 
ing into union with men.” 

On the other hand, the Methodist Quarterly, in a generous and 
discriminate tribute to Schleiermacher and his theology, says, “ It can- 
not have escaped the thoughtful reader how great a similarity, of not 
full identity, there exists between Methodistic Christianity and 
Schleiermacher’s Christianity in its highest scientific form.” This 
writer, who is equally able and candid, has the following summary of , 
Schieiermacher’s views on one point of doctirne: 


“There is no absolute antagonism between nature and grace, since 
both are adapted to and exist for each other. Naturalism says, in- 
deed, the development of man through grace and his natural develop- 
ment, are one and the same process; Supernaturalism says, mau’s 
natural development through his reason is essentially different from 
his development through grace. But this contradiction appears only 
as a relative one when viewed from a higher stand-point. Supernatu- 
ralism is right in its position when the subject is considered from the 
stand-point of what a man can do and actually does; for considered 
in this light, that which is contained in Christianity goes far beyond 
nature, and is supernatural; and by no development of reason could 
that which is in Christ and is imparted to human nature through 
faith, have been produced without the workings of the divine princi- 
ple manif2sted in Christ. But Supernaturalism is wrong in saying 
that Christ’s appearance is absolutely supernatural, that is, in relation 
to God, and God’s idea of man; and Rationalism is right in saying 
that, considered from the unity of divine decree, the supernaturalness 
of the appearance of Christ becomes natural, since things that appear 
to our final conception as different are necessarily one in the divine 
mind. Viewed in this light, the decree of creation cannot be sepa- 
rated from that of redemption and final completion. Both decrees 
are for the Divine Being equally natural and coexistent, and there 
can be no decree of redemption and final completion apart from that 
of creation, which can be completed only by the decree that includes 
Christ, and must, therefore, be considered as susceptible of Christ’s 
redeeming and completing power from the beginning. 

Schleiermacher’s view is, indeed, not free from determinism or Cal- 
vanism, including, as it does, also moral evil in God’s decree; but the 
point under consideration here cannot be affected thereby, because the 
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absolute oneness of the divine decree, the indissolubility of these two 
elements — creation and redemption — cannot be annulled by the fact 
that the fall is the free act of man, because the idea that God had not 
foreseen sin, that sin had, as it were, taken him by surprise, is simply 
absurd.” 


In opposition to the Atheism and Pantheism of his time, he taught 
not only that God is, but that he is the Master of the universe, and 
shapes and determines all event and influences affecting the destiny of 
man ; and that his original purpose embraces not only the creation of 
man, but also his redemption in Christ. ; 

“In an age,” says Dr. Thompson, “ when a rationalizing theology 
has well nigh eliminated the divinity from religion, and a pantheistic 
philosophy has banished from the universe its personal God, and when 
the influence of such teaching was felt in the decadence of public 
virtue and of social morality, Schleiermacher restored the living con- 
ception of God to the consciousness of men, and made the testimony 
of consciousness to the fundamentals of faith a paramount authority 
in the sphere of ethics and religion.” 

In fact, he alone was able to turn the tide of rationalism and unbe- 
lief which, at the time of his appearance on the stage, was running so 
strongly against Christianity and, indeed, against all religion. Ar Dr. 
Schaff happily expresses it, “ Schleiermacher can only be understood 
and properly appreciated in close connection with the two ages in 
which he stood, as the last in the generation of sceptics, and the first 
in the succession of believers.” He is one of the chief restorers 
of faith in this age of atheism, materialism and naturalism; faith in 
God, in Christ, in Providence. He asserts its power and defines its 
office in the work of salvation. He declares and demonstrates the ex- 
istence of the religious instinct in man, the sense of dependence on 
God, the conscious need of help and guidance, the need of Christ as 
a. Savior. In the article already named, Dr. Osgood says, 


“His great characteristic principle is the Christian consciousness or 
mind ; and he builds religion and theology upon the witness of God, 
through Christ, in the human soul. The soul is conscious of not be- 
ing infinite or almighty, and needs to lean upon the Infinite and Eter- 
nal One. The soul has a certain sense of dependence that yearns for 
God, and rejoices in His manifestation of Himself. This sense of 
dependence is known as an instinctive feeling before it expresses 
itself in ideas; and, like the craving for food, it can taste the flavor 
of the bread of life before it can analyze its elements. This feeling 
does not exclude thought, but demands it; as literary taste does not 
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exclude thought, but cherishes it, and seeks the reason of the art or 
style that so charms the ear or fancy. The soul’s sense of dependence 
must have an object, which is God; and God has never been without 
witness among men. As nature shows the evolution of physical 
forces and laws, history, the collective experience of man and record 
of God’s kingdom, shows the evolution of rational and spiritual 
forces and laws. As God lifts up the mountains and opens the living 
springs in nature, so he reveals himself in the events and powers of 
the moral world and draws near men, in his kingdom of reason. Jesus 
Christ is the manifestation of God to man, not as a teacher and ex- 
ample merely, but as the living and lasting fountain of life and salva- 
tion. He is not a passing shower, nor a limited cistern, but a peren- 
nial spring, an unfailing river of divine grace. God in Christ is to 
be received into the soul in personal faith, and to become the ground 
of peace, the spring of righteousness, and thé bond of fellowship. 
Christ is the quickening center of the Church. From him all comes, 
to him all returns. All Christians can meet around him in common 
consciousness, and Schleiermacher never assailed any who chefished - 
the Christian’s love for the Master.” 


It would afford us much pleasure to enlarge on other features of 
Schleiermacher’s theology, but we have not room. We join our cor- 
respondent in commending Prof. Cone’s article to our readers, and in 
urging our clergy to make themselves better acquainted with one of 
our own faith, whose death, in the words of an Orthodox witness, 
“filled all Germany with gloom, while it was universally felt that a 
representative man and a great luminary of the age had fallen.” 

We have seen it stated recently, that a life of Schleiermacher is in 
preparatign by an eminent German theologian. We trust it will find 
a translator and publisher in this country. A complete collection of 
his works has been in the course of publication ever since 1835. His 
productions embrace classical philology, philosophical ethics, dialectics, 
psychology, politics, pedagogics, Church history, hermeneutics, Chris- 
tian ethics, dogmatics, practical theology, sermons, and a large number 
of philosophical, exegetical, and critical essays. 

We have spoken of this great man as a theologian only. Asa 
preacher he had few equals. We have only space to add, that a 
recent German work, “The History of Preaching in the German 
Evangelical Church,” speaking of him and his times, has the follow- 
ing, which we quote from Dr. Wheedon’s notice of the volume: 

“The long-dominant Rationalism had failed to give satisfaction, and 


the church had been so generally converted into a lecture room for 
moral discussion that devout minds called for a reform in preaching. 
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Schleiermacher clothed the pulpit with new attractions, for, rare genius 
as he was, he was able to command the respect of the “despisers of 
religion.” His preaching was of a high order, and we must judge it 
by the style in vogue when he preached to his delighted audiences in 
Berlin. All was dead around him ; people despised the very mention 
of public services ; the sermon was regarded as sheer cant, the preacher 
a mere laborer for his bread. But Schleiermacher changed all this, 
and may, in short, be regarded the reformer of the German pulpit in 
the nineteenth century.” 


The Punishment of the Wicked. 


We have been much pleased with an article in the April number of 
the Methodist Quarterly, entitled “'Theodicy,” by Dr. C. K. True. 
It is in the form of a Review of Charles Beecher’s “ Redeemer and. 
Redeemed,” chiefly devoted to four points: 1. The Origin of Sin. 2. 
Native Depravity. 38. The Atonement. 4. The Eternal Doom of 
the Wicked. There is a freedom of statement, and a frank confession 
of the difficulties involved in these questions, which are really refresh- 
ing, and impress us with the feeling that the author is not far from 
the Kingdom of Heaven. One of the first conditions of theological 
growth is a clear perception of the fact that the old foundations of 
belief are no longer tenable; that the old explanations of church dog- 
mas have ceased to be satisfactory to all thoughtful and inquiring 
minds. This point has been reached by Dr. True, especially as re- 
gards endless punishment and its kindred doctrines. He feels that 
the teachings of the popular churches in this direction eompromise 
the character of God, and cast a shadow on his wisdom and goodness. 
In speaking of the “ origin of sin,” he thinks there is no moral diffi- 
culty if we will “look at it aside from its supposed future conse- 
quences.” This is the point where, if the church doctrine is accepted, 
it touches the divine justice and benevolence. He bravely says, “If 
you exaggerate, for instance, the doom of the wicked, making it un- 
ceasing and ever increasing torment in actual fire or its equivalent, 
then no vindication can be made of the justice of the Almighty in - 
creating beings capable of sinning and liable to sorrow infinite in’ 
duration and immeasurable in intensity. If you intensify the deprav- 
ity of the heart, and make it dominant over the will from the begin- 
ning, then you cannot justify any punishment, however light, for sin . 
is thus made inevitable, and you make the atonement a farce.” 

Again he puts the question, “ How can we vindicate the govern- 
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ment of God for bringing human beings into the world with such a 
moral capacity and under such temptation as actually results in man- 
kind up to this day being generally impenitent and habitual sinners ?” 
and adds, in answer, that there is not “so much in this to perplex us, 
and to seem to reflect on God, seeing men are free in there rebellion, 
as there isin their future doom. If they have but a poor chance for 
virtue and acceptance with God, that chance is a gracious gift, pro- 
vided there be no liability to too severe a punishment, or if some ulte- 
rior arrangement should be provided to bring about their reformation 
in another state of being.” We trust the readers of the Methodist 
Quarterly will find in these suggestions some food for reflection, not- 
withstanding the editor adds in a cautionary note that Dr. True is 
competent to be solely responsible for his individual opinions.” 
“Individual” — but if Dr. Wheedon should make diligent inquiry 
among his brethren, we doubt not he would find a great many “ indi- 
viduals” in full fellowship with his correspondent. 

In reviewing the popular doctrine of a rebellion and fall of the an- 
gels in heaven, Dr. True gives us the following brief exposition of 
certain oft-quoted texts : 


“Tt is time the tradition of Satan falling in heaven were exploded. 
Satan never was and never will be in heaven, nor any other sinner, 
nor any sin. The four texts which are usually made to support the 
popular tradition are easily disposed of: “ How art thou fallen from 
Heaven, O ‘Lucifer, son of the morning,” (Isa. xiv, 12,) is a typical 
expression, addressed in the style of the east, to Nebuchadnezzar, the 
king of Babylon, as is evident from the whole context; as, for exam- 
ple, (verse 16,) “Is this the man that made the earth to tremble ?” 
“TI beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” (Luke x, 18.) Lit- 
erally, this reads, “I beheld Satan, as lightning from heaven, fall.” 
. It means simply, Suddenly, as lightning from the clouds, I saw the 
power of the devil broken by the preaching of the Gospel. The sev-— 
enty had just returned, reporting, “ Lord, even the devils are subject 
unto us through thy name.” It had no reference whatever to the 
past before the day of Christ, but to what was then going on, and to 
the future. “And there was war in heaven: Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon; and the dragons fought his angels, and 
prevailed not; neither was their place found any more in heaven.” 
(Rev. xii, 7,8.) This, like everything else in Revelation, has refer- 
ence to future events. It is a typical prophecy ot the overthrow of 
the moral and spiritual power of the devil in the ages to come before 
the day of judgment. “And the angels which kept not their first 
estate, but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” (Jude, 6.) 
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The term “angel” does not mean a celestial spirit, but describes usu- 
ally a spiritual being who is not of this world, but may be in hell or 
elsewhere as well asin heaven. Nor does the passage otherwise indi- 
cate their original locality.“ They left their own habitation,” it says; 
but where was that? ‘Not heaven, if heaven is a place of rest and 
happiness, and not of trial and probation.” 


In discussing the perplexity and trouble to all active minds and 
to all loving hearts, caused by the doctrine of the eternity of punish- 
ment, he mentions the following as among the various theories which 
have been elaborated with a view to escape from the terrible conflict 
of thought and feeling : 


1. Mr. Beecher’s view of the doom of sinners is, that it depends 
for its continuance upon the continued impenitence of the condemned. 

2. There is the doctrine of Dr. Bushnell, that sinners receive a cer- 
tain measure of sorrow at their doom; but their being may grow less 
and less without ever reaching a complete extinction. 

3. The doctrine that the penalty-state is exile from heaven forever, 
in a depraved character and under eternal despair of any improve- 
ment, but rot increasing in sin or in misery by any proclivity derived 
from a state of probation, but subject to such alternations as may 
arise from keeping or breaking the rules of prison discipline. 

4. The opinion that by the law of habit sinners will grow more 
and more wicked, and consequently more and more miserable forever. 

5. The doctrine that in addition to the pangs of a guilty conscience 
and disappointment of heaven the wicked will be positively and 
ceaselessly tormented by burning unconsumed in actual fire, or its 
equivalent in the power to torture. 

6. The doctrine that fire is but the symbol of swift and painful 
destruction, and that the eternal doom of the wicked is literal death 
at the day of judgment; that is, the extinction of consciousness and 
all capacity of thinking, or feeling or acting. This ends, of course, 
the terrible scene of sin ‘and suffering by the destruction of the sub- 
ject. 

7. The human soul is material or inseperable from the body —~ and 
perishes with the body at death; a destiny that will be reversed only 
=: the case of. the righteous by resurrection at the final coming of 

rist. 

8. The resurrection of the wicked at the last day to receive a pub- 
lic judgment and the doom of utter annihilation. 

9. Transformation, or moral death, by the elimination of the moral 
attributes of wicked men and the oblivion of memory; the abuse of 
man’s moral capacity ending in its destruction, and degrading him, 
like Nebuchadnezzar, to the level of the beasts of the field.” 


Taking into view the whole question of punishment, in all its bear. 
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ings, in all its relations to the character and government of the Deity, 
to the doom of the wicked and the sympathies of their redeemed rel- 
tives and friends, as well as the angels and all heavenly beings, Dr. 
True sums up the matter in the following manly and striking pas- 
sage : 


“Tt remains to consider the nature of the penalty which is attached 
to sin in the law. Theologians seem not to be conscious that it is 
here the real difficulty lies in the vindication of the Divine govern- 
ment. We can reconcile with our ideas of the justice and goodness 
of God the origin of sin, the depravity of the fallen race, and the 
atonement, on the supposition that accountable beings are not, in the 
trial of their virtue, put to the risk of too great consequences in case 
of failure. The plea that they are free, andif they know their doom, 
whatever it may be, they are to blame for incurring it, is not satisfac- 
tory. They should not be allowed to take such responsibility. Be- 
sides, the guilty. are not the only ones affected by their doom ; their 
friends, the angels of God, all sympathetic creatures, and God him- 
self; are concerned in their sufferings. Yet on this superficial plea 
theologians have, to alarm the wicked, piled up horror upon horror, 
lasting unrespited through eternal ages, not considering in what an 
odious light it places the character of the Creator, nor whether such 
exaggerations are not likely to stagger all faith in revelation. Indeed, 
most of the infidelity of Christendom can be traced to the revulsion 
which kind and considerate minds have experienced on this subject. 
It'is time for the Christian world to wake up to the effect of such 
dogmas if they would not have evangelical religion completely 
wrecked upon these sand-bars. It is not our purpose to define the 
scriptural doctrine of future punishment ; perhaps in its nature, if not 
in its duration, it is left in obscurity and mystery, Our point is, that 
it behoves us not to accept any doctrine which reflects on the Divine 
justice and goodness. Thisis tndeed the very first principle of cor- 
rect interpretation.” } 


Religious World. 


— The intelligent scientific explorer does not deny a fact because 
it seems to him in conflict with other facts, or disturbs his theory on 


1 The editor of the Methodist Quarterly says in a former number, “ Dr. True, if we 
rightly understand him, favors the doctrine of a perpetual cessation of consciousness, 
rather than existence (as the punishment of the wicked) —deconsciousization rather 
than annihilation,— which, we supposo, leaves the insensate spiritual substance a 
burnt-ort nature, a monumental cinder, attesting the cursedness once existing.” We 
do not know how farhe does understand him, but it matters very little, for one who 
sees the difficulties iuvolved as clearly as Dr. True, will not rest satisfied with any ex- 
planation short of that which alone vindicates the wisdom and the justice of the Cre- 
ator, and the goodness and love of the Father. 
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some other point; or, in other words, because he cannot on the 
moment discover its harmony with any great principle or law within 
his knowledge. Often where he cannot see he walks by faith, and 
waits for farther revelations of the facts and forces of nature. Dr. 
Hedge-has illustrated this point where it touches the Bible, as fol- 
lows. We copy from the Monthly Religious Magazine, a work of 
sterling merit, conducted with marked ability : 


“ Leverrier found, in his astronomical observations, that the planet 
Uranus was subject to perturbations that could not be explained by 
the attraction of any known body in the heavens. But he had faith 
in a future discovery of some new planet which produced and would 
explain these perturbations. In due time his faith'was turned into 
sight, and the new planet beamed on his delighted vision. This is 
the spirit we should carry to our investigations of the Bible. We 
are not at once to deny the reality of every strange and perturbing 
statement in that book, and call it a myth, legend, or illusion. The 
scientific course is to inquire whether, in the character of Christ, and. 
the stupendous movement manifested in his works, there might not 
have existed the perturbation we call miracle, an influence to be 
explained only on the theory of the action upon and in him of some 
undiscovered power. 

Before we throw away everything of this kind in the Bible alleged 
to be superhuman, let us imitate the explorer of nature, and believe 
that, in some stage of our being, we, too, may yet reach with joy a 
solution of many perturbing difficulties in the historical records. We 
have a right to require evidence of the reality of all alleged facts, 
and here, as everywhere else, there is no conflict between reason and 
science. It is just as rational to believe an extraordinary fact in reli- 
gion as it is in science. The point is not, whether what has occurred 
is new, strange, and apparently anomalous, or not. It is simply this: 
did it really take place? We are to open our minds to evidence on 
that single question alone. Because a thing appears inexplicable or 
contradictory to what we as yet know, we have no right to reject all 
testimony as to its reality. Nor yet have we a right to demand a 
kind of evidence which the nature of the subject forbids. There is a 
spiritual law as truly as there is a physical law. In demonstrating a 
truth of astronomy, he would be thought no philosopher who should 
adduce all his arguments from the science of psychology. It is 
equally inconsistet to require any truth or fact of religion to be 
demonstrated on material principles, instead of employing what 
belongs to the subject, and giving supreme authority to spiritual prin- 
ciples.” 


— The official report of the Minister of Public Instruction of Rus- 
sia states that in the year 1860 there were in the whole of the empire 
NEW SERIES. VOL. VI. 24 
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8,937 schools, with 950,002 pupils. This gives one pupil to every 
seventy-seven inhabitants. Other calculations give a much lower 
rate, stating the proportion of children attending school as one to 
two hundred and forty of the whole population. Private education 
is discouraged under the influence of decrees which make education 
at public schools a requisite for employment by the Government. It 
is estimated that not one Russian in three hundred can read and 
write. The special schools, military, diocesan, parochial schools, etc., 
are estimated at about 4,000, with about 500,000 pupils. There are 
nine universities. Population of European Russia, 67,000,000. 


—In a lecture on the Gorilla, delivered some time ago in New 
York by Dr. Lemercier, we have the following nengnenee between 
that marvellous beast and man: 


“The differences between man and the gorilla are very striking. 
The latter cannot stand upright, owing to the structure of his spinal 
eolumn ; his arms are longer, and his legs are shorter, than those of 
the human species; in walking he commonly uses the backs of his 
hands, placing them flat upon the ground; he has thirteen pairs of 
ribs, and the female fourteen, whereas man has but ten; he has sey- 
eral muscles which are not found in man; he has bagpipes under his 
arms, connecting with his windpipe and glottis, aid by compressing 
these with his arms he can make a noise more terrible than the 
uproar of a thousand ragmen, and which can be heard, according to 
the testimony of M. Du Chaillu, at a distance of. three miles and 
more. His hand is greatly inferior to the human hand, and, besides, 
there exists a multitude of minor differences in other organs. But 
what places man far above the gorilla is the vast superiority of the 
human brain and head. The gorilla has a better developed head than 
the lion, and when young his cranium has a great resemblance to that 
of a-child. But afterward, though there is an immense growth of 
the bone, there is no expansion of the cavity of the skull, and con- 
sequently none of the brain.” 


— Dr. Cureton, well known for his services to students of Syriac, 
a short time before his death discovered in the British Museum three 
Syriac manuscripts — one of the date of a. p. 474, one of the date 
of 512, and the third undated, but referred to the early part of the 
sixth century — which contain the oldest Christian homilies known — 
sermons composed by Aphraates, a father of the Syrian Church who 
flourished in the first half of the fourth century, a few years before 
Ephraim Syrus, hitherto the earliest homilist. 
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— A new work with the title of “ The Ruined Cities of Zulu Land,” 
has just appeared in London, and is attracting the attention of Eth- 
nologists, and of all interested in the study of the early history and 
antiquities of the human race. The following account of it is from 
Scribner’s Book Buyer: “Besides a lively and stirring record of ad- 
ventures common to sportsmen in tropical countries, it affords us 
glimpses of vast masses of ruins, — terraces — obelisks with colossal 
carvings — halls, &c., of hewn stone, or cut out of the solid rock, 
regarded by the natives with mysterious awe, agd secluded from 
strangers under the apprehension, that no rain will fall for three years 
if these sacred precincts are intruded on. It is said, indeed, that these 
mighty works are sufficient to prove the existence of an ancient civi- 
lization in the heart of Africa, unknown and unrecorded alike in its 
existence and its disappearance. The analogies between some of the 
modern South African tribes and the ancient people of Egypt have 
already struck many observers, and it will be matter of the highest 
interest if these new discoveries afford a historical basis for a connec- 
tion between the two.” 


— Mr. Welford’s interesting letter, in the same number, also informs 
us that the interpretation of the famous Rock Inscriptions, near Mount 
Sinai, is at last “in all human probability satisfactorily settled” by 
Capt. Palmer, a member of the Palestine Exploring Expedition, who 
has enjoyed ample opportunities for the study of this vexed question : 


“His collection of transcripts from Wady Mukatteb and other 
localities exceeds 1,500 in number, and he was much aided in the 
study of their meaning by finding several undoubted bilingual inscrip- 
tions where the Greek and Sinaitic characters occur together and 
express the same meaning. The result of four months’ steady devo- 
tion to this object has given a complete alphabet of the latter, so that 
Capt. Palmer can read and interpret any of the inscriptions with ease. 
Both the alphabet and language must have been employed by a late 
Semitic people —‘in all probability a commercial community who 
inhabited, or at least colonized, the Peninsula for the first few centu- 
ries of the Christian Era.’ That many of. the writers were Christians 
is proved by the numerous Christian signs used by them; but. it 
is equally clear, from internal evidence, that a large proportion of 
them were pagans. It is interesting to note that Capt. Palmer’s re- 
searches were pursued without the knowledge of Professor Beers’ 
studies, though they mainly corroborate each other, and he bears tes- 
timony to the Professor’s acuteness and penetration.” 
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— In an article on the GEcumenical, the Civilta Cattolica, the organ 
of the Jesuits, and therefore of the Pope, after insisting that “the 
convocation of a Council can belong only to the Pontiff,” and describ- 
ing the moral power of one at whose invitation so many distinguished 
‘persons will come from all quarters of the globe to do him homage, 
furnishes a valuable testimony to the statement which, when made by 
Protestants, is denied point blank, or substantially explained away. 
We are pleased, therefore, to have the Pope’s own witness as to the 
faith of his Cathglic subjects on this point: 

“They recognize him as father, pastor, master, guide, in everything 
infallible, and to him they subject their intellect, their will, their 
words, their acts, even themselves. They protest (as was seen in a 
solemn. act recently signed by 500 bishops assembled in Rome) to 
believe what he believes, to feel what he feels, to speak as he speaks, 
to reject what he rejects, to not willingly deviate one iota from what 
he shall be pleased to prescribe,” &c. 


— As every student of history is aware, at the time of the intro- 
duction of Christianity and for a considerable period afterwards, there 
was a wide diffusion of Oriental religions in Europe. A new evidence 
of this has just come to light at Bayeux. Among the remains of a 
triumphal arch of the third century, buried in the foundations of the 
cathedral, the workmen have found a figure of Men, the Pheenician 
Moon-god, bearing on his head the double crescent, and in his hand 
the mystic pine-cone. 


— There is an article on the Brahmo-Somaj of India, in the April 
number of the British Quarterly, which gives us some interesting 
particulars of this new movement of the waters of the dead sea of 
Hindoo Idolatry and Brahmanic Philosophy. The beginning of this 
reform is ascribed to the once famous Ramohun Roy, and its partial 
failure to his anxiety to preserve castes with his countrymen, with a 


view to usefulness and the security of his property : 


“In 1840, this society was revived, at a time when education and 
missionary iufluences were making inroads or idolatrous worship and 
an atheistic re-action from idolatry. The revived society made con- 
siderable progress under the leadership of Babu Debendranath Tagore, 
formed branch societies, and slowly increased till they now number 
sixty societies. It followed the steps of Ramohun Roy too closely, 
- retaining’ the observance of caste, and even committing itself to the 
Vedant system, till this was proved by Colebrooke and other scholars 
to be a Pantheistic and not a monotheistic system. The members 
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then turned to the works of nature, and subsequently corresponded 
with Parker, Emerson, and F. Newman, observing theism as opposed 


to orthodox Christianity. 

They believe that Brahmism is a universal religion, including 
modern Mahometans, Christians, Hindus, as well as ancient Jews, 
Egptians, Chinese, Romans, &c. It teaches men to recognise and 
praise God for the good that is in thém, to repent and amend the evil. 
The immortality of the soul is an intuitive belief of human nature. 
Repentance will save the sinner, not from deserved punishment for 
past transgressions, but from fresh sin, while a remedial action springs 
from the pangs of remorse.” 


— Dr. Albert Vogel, of Vienna, has published two biblical frag- 
ments, from the book of Ezekiel and the Proverbs of Solomon, from 
an old manuscript, dated from the sixty century, found in the Bene- 
dictine monastery of St. Paul in Carinthia. The book contains a 
lithographed fac-simile of portions of the manuscript. 


— Dr. George Ebers, a pupil of Lepsius, in a solid votume of 378 
pages, on Egypt and the books of Moses, identifies from the monu- 
ments of Egypt many names in Genesis and Exodus, and succeeds in 
proving that the Caphtorin were not Cretans, according to the com- 
mon idea, but Phcenicians dwelling in the Delta of the Nile. Other 
difficult passages of the Pentateuch are explained in this learned 
work. 


— Dr. Adolph Ebert has made a valuable contribution to patristic | 
criticism in his account of Tertullian’s indebtedness to Minucius 
Felix. He shows that the “Octavius” of this latter writer is the 
source of many of the best ideas‘and phrases of Tertullian’s Apology, 
and that the fiery Carthaginian bigot was an habitual plagiarist. In 
an appendix he gives an interesting account of the recently discovered 
“Carmen Apologeticum” of Commodian, a work of the third cen- 
tury, which is Patripassian (anti-Trinitarian) in character, and repeats 
the imagery of the Apocalypse in flowing Latin verse. One of its 
peculiarities is a double anti-Christ. . 


— Mr. Whymper, in his recent work on Alaska, has the following 
statements, which do not help the doctrine of the pluralty of the hu- 


man race. They are interesting as matters of history, and valuable 
for the facts bearing on the question of the — and distribution of 
races: 
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“Scientific men are now agreed on the Asiatic origin of the Esqui- 
maux, even of those who have migrated as far as Greenland. Of the 
Mongolian origin of the Tchuktchis themselves, no one who has seen 
individuals of that people would for a moment doubt. A Techuktchi 
boy taken by Col. Bulkley (our engineer-in-chief) from Plover Bay 
to San Francisco, and there educated and cared for in the family of a 
kind-hearted lady, was, when dressed up in European clothes, con- 
stantly taken for a civilized Chinaman, and two of our Aleutian 
sailors were often similarly mistaken, This happened, it must be 
observed, in a city which is full of Chinese and Japanese. That the 
Aleuts, also, are of an Eastern stock, is to my mind undoubted. 

The intertribal trade carried on so regularly every year via Behring 
Straits, proved: with how little difficulty a colony of “ Wandering 
Tchuktchis” might cross from Asia and populate the northern coasts 
of America. Open skin canoes, capable of containing twenty or 
more persons with their effects, and hoisting several masts and sails, 
are now frequently to be observed among both the sea-coast Tchukt- 
chis and the inhabitants of Northern Alaska. In the years 1832-3, 
two remarkable and unintentional ocean voyages — one of them ter- 
minating in shipwreck — were made from Japan to the north-west 
coast of America and to the Sandwich Islands by junks. The last 
mentioned is known to have been ten or twelve months at sea, and 
had nine Japanese on board, who nevertheless arrived safely, anchor- 
ing in the harbor of Waialea, Oahu. The Sandwich Islanders, (Ha- 
waiians, or, as they are called in California, &c., ‘ Kanakas,’) when 
they saw these strangers, much resembling themselves in many res- 
pects, said, “It is plain, now, we come from Asia.” How easily, 
then, could we account for the population of almost any island or 
coast in the Pacific. 

Such facts as these —the passage of comparatively frail vessels, 
blown away from their native coasts by typhoons or other usually 
violent gales, buffetted about for lengthened periods, yet eventually 
reaching foreign coasts thousands of miles from their own — should, 
I think, make us very cautious in our ideas on the limitation of na- 
tive migration.” 


- — An interesting discovery near the pool of Bethesda, in Jeru- 
salem, is reported by Lieut. Warren. In an adjoining garden he came 
upon three cisterns, with small openings near the surface of the earth. 
Two of these, on cxamination, were found to be ordinary water tauks ; 
but the third, ten feet below the surface, terminated in a small cham- 
ber, the floor of which was covered with water three feet deep. On 
lighting a magnesium wire, it was discovered that this chamber com- 


municated with an immense hall, with hundreds of arches stretching 
in various directions, like the vaulted aisles of a vast cathedral. It 


was a grand ancient reservoir, similar to those built by the Roman 
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emperors at Bais, or those to be seen at Constantinople. Further 
investigations revealed the fact that there was a direct communication 
between it and the pool of Bethesda. 


— The Protestant movement in Spain is daily gaining ground. 
The Religious Tract Society of London is printing and scattering 
Tracts by the one hundred thousand ; while the American and For- 
eign Christian Union is issuing a weekly religious paper at Seville, of 
which thousands of copies are sent out in every direction. A colpor- 
teur at Burgos employs a railroad engineer to scatter tracts every- 
where along his route. The first Sunday. School ever established in 
Spain has been opened in Seville, and is a great success. The chil- 
dren go home singing along the streets American Sunday School 
hymns, the people listening with curious interest. Think of this in 
contrast with the ferocious bigotry of Philip II. and his savage butch- 
eries of Protestants. 


—In “Religious Tendencies of the Times,” lately published in 
Lonbon, Mr. Grant states that the doctrines of Universalism are 
spreading in various forms. Some teach the doctrine of Annihilation ; 
others explain the truth by teaching that everlasting separation from 
God is not inconsistent with an enjoyable existence, a blending of a 
large amount of bliss with misery — a notion which robs the Ortho- 
dox idea of Hell of half its terror. The Congregationalists, it is said, 
are, as 2 body, about to declare the Eternity of Future Punishments 
to be an open question. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURKE. 


1, The Myths of the New World: A Treatise on the Symbolism and Mythology o 
he as Race of America. By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M.,M.D. New York: Leypold 

What are man’s earliest ideas of the soul, and of God? Wha! 
are his first thoughts and beliefs regarding his origin, his death, an 
his condition after death? Why is it that certain legends or myths 
which tell us of the processes or methods of a creation, of a flood, an 
after world ; certain symbols, as the bird, the serpent, the cross; cer . 
tain numbers, as three, four, seven, — what is the explanation of th " 
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fact that these are always intimately associated with the ideas of God, 
and the soul by all races of mankind? What are the laws of growth 
of natural religions? How do they acquire such an overmasterin 
influence; and is this influence for good or evil? Has it helped to 
civilize and elevate the people, or has it tended to barbarize, degrade, 
and brutalize them? These are some of the universally interesting 
questions which this volume attempts to solve by a careful analysis of 
the simple faiths of the American Indians. 

Whether Dr. Brinton has furnished a satisfactory answer to these 
and kindred questions, or not; whether, or not, he has solved all the 
curious problems involved in the facts, and given us an authoritative 
and final-interpretation of the strange and unnatural stories, or, as he 
terms them, myths of Indian mythology, seems to us still an open 
question ; but one thing the diligent reader will gratefully acknowl- 
edge, that the author has gathered up into his pages a vast amount of 
valuable, reliable, and pleasing information respecting the real beliefs 
of the various savage tribes touching the Great Spirit, the Creation, 
the Origin of Man, and the Future Life. The book is the richest 
and most satisfactory contribution which has yet been made to the 
religious history of the Red Race of America, North and South; 
and the critical method and judicial spirit in which its investigations 
are conducted, make us feel that its final statement of facts is conclu- 
sive, however much we may hesitate to accept the author’s interpreta- 
tion of the various myths and symbols. 

Notwithstanding his ingenious reasoning and plausible explana- 
tions, we are still disposed to believe that the Indian, as well as most 
other, mythological legends are the distorted offspring of a primeval 
history, or the shattered remains of a rational theology believed and 
taught by the tribe fathers in the far-off ages of the past. 

We are more and more inclined, —as we increase our knowledge of 
the religions and mythologies of Asia, America, and Africa,—to the 
belief that there was, in the beginning, a Revelation in which God — 
made himself known to the fathers of our race as their Creator, 
declared to them his providential rule, his divine law, their duty and 
destiny, — and that the astonishing correspondencies between these 
mythologies and the Biblical records, i in regard to the great facts of 
the existence of a Supreme Deity, of the Creation, a Flood, Immor- 
tality of the Future Life, &c., can on this theory only be accounted 
for satisfactorily. 

Of course, as the families and tribes began to scatter over the face 
of the earth in the early ages, they took with them the knowledge of 
these. fundamental truths and facts; but gradually, as they drifted 
farther away from the original fountains of history and authority, 
these truths and facts were obscured more or less by time and dis- 
tance, misunderstood, partially forgotten, added to and subtracted 
from, by designing priests and magistrates, distorted by fear and 
superstition, overlaid with error and falsehood, till at last the primi- 
tive doctrine was buried almost out of sight under the rubbish of 
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legend and myth, as we find to be the case in our day. Almost out: 
of sight, — for fragments, fossils, the larger bones of the skeleton, are 
still discovered by such as are willing to dig deep, and search patiently, 
as is already demonstrated by the labors of such students as Dr, 
Brinton, Max Muller, and others. 

All engaged in the study of theology, or of comparative mythology, 
all who are inquiring into the knowledge of religious truth, or the 
foundations of religious belief, will find the “Myths of the New 
World” a remarkably interesting and useful volume, very suggestive 
and very helpful in the conduct of their investigations. 


2. Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical; or, The Book of Psalms. By Albert 
Barnes. Vols. ii. and iii. Harper & Brothers. 


In our notice of the first volume of these Notes, we set forth the 
aim and character of this last work of a faithful and conscientious 
laborer in the field of Biblical interpretation. ‘These volumes reveal 
the same diligence, close study and earnestness ; the same devout and 
reverent spirit which marked the explanations and practical lessons of 
the first volume. Many of his criticisms and corrections are well 
taken, and his frequent dissent from the popular interpretation and 
application of certain texts, shows an honest purpose to get at the 
real meaning of the writer. He does not always succeed in this, and 
sometimes goes very wide of the thought of the Psalmist; and that, 
too, when it seems to lie upon the very face of his words. A notable 
example of this is found in Psalm Ixxiii., where he says, The author 
explains the present prosperity of the wicked by the declaration of a 
retribution hereafter, when “ exact justice will be done, and where all 
the inequalities of the present system will be adjusted; and in that 
future world — in eternity — there will be ample time and room to 
make such adjustment, and to do exact justice to all!” Does Mr. 
Barnes believe that God is so busy he has not “ample time” to do 
“exact justices” to all here?? or that he finds, unfortunately, that the 
“three-score years and ten” which, — without due consideration of 
the difficulties likely to occur, — he has allowed to man on earth, are 
not enough to enable him to make the necessary adjustments, and 
remedy the “inequalities of the present system ? ” 

It is curious, considering what goes before, to find him compar- 
ing this Psalm with Psalm xxxvii., and saying, “The author of 
one of these Psalms finds the solution (of the prosperity of the 
wicked) in the present life; the author of the other, in the life to 
come. In either case, the character of God is vindicated, and the 
troubled feelings of the soul calmed down.” If, then, the problem 
can be solved by the retributions of this world, and the character of 
God sufficiently vindicated as in Psalm xxxvii., where is the need of 

1 Sam Lawson, in Mrs. Stowe’s “ Old Town Folks,” says in his final speech, “I 


kind o’ hope the Lord ’ll fetch everybody out ’bout right some o’ these ’ere times. 
a ain't got nothin’ else to do, an’ it ’s his look out, and not ourn, what comes of ’em 
all. 
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going into the other world for the solution? And were the authors 
of these two opposite explanations, according to Mr. Barnes’ theory, 
equally inspired ? 

But we cannot better set forth the fact that the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments is not needed as an explanation of the “in- 
equalities of the present system,” or a “vindication of the character 
of God” in his dealings with the righteous and wicked, than by com- 
pelling Mr. Barnes, himself, to testify in the case, as in his comments 
on the words, “I have been young, and now am old,” &c. — Psalm, 
xxxvii. 25 ; to which we refer the reader. 


8. The Ingham Papers: Some Memorials of the Life of Capt. Frederic Ingham, U. 
S. N., sometime Pastor of the First Sandemanian Church in Naquadavock, &c. By 
Edward E. Hale. Field & Osgood. 


A collection of those strange, amusing, and fascinating magazine 
stories, by Mr. Hale, which, in their simplicity of narrative, minute 
detail, allusion to passing occurrences, and thorough naturalness, 
make us almost feel that the difference between truth and fiction is 
not worth mentioning. Mr. Hale is the prince of story-tellers; and 
as we said in noticing “If, Yes, and Perhaps,” the marvel is that his 
practical brain can have such a vein of frolicsome fancy and quaint 
humor running through it. The most suggestive papers in the 
volume are, “ How Mr. Fry would have preached it,” and, “ Daily 
Bread.” It will pay any one to think while reading these. 


4. Reminiscences of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. A Social and Artistic Biog- 
raphy, by Elise Polko. Translated from the German by Lady Wallace. With Addi- 
tional Letters to English Correspondents. New York: Lypoldt & Holt. 


An every-way beautiful volume, worthy of its subject, and of inter- 
est not only to lovers of music, and those who would honor one of 
the most gifted composers of any age or country, but to all who can 
appreciate the worth of a pure and devout soul, of a good and loving 
life. Truly does one of his contemporaries say of his “ Elijah,” 
that it is the work of one “whose sole object is, by his artistic pro- 
ductions, to repay to the world, and to life, what they formerly be- 
stowed upon him in inner and outer impressions and experience.” 
This simple sketch of ‘the life, character, and composition of Men- 
delssohn, is all the more interesting for what it tells us of the diffi- 
culties, discouragements and triumphs of Jenny Lind’s first attempts 
at song. 





5. Realities of Irish Life. By W. Stewart Trench. Roberts Brothers. 


A book of remarkable interest, as giving us an insight, as the title 
justly states it, into the realities of Irish life in Ireland. These 
graphic pictures are by one who was part of much that he writes, — 
who saw, and acted in the scenes he describes with such simple pathos 
and dramatic power.’ The chapter on “The Potato Rot” has the 
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interest of the most highly wrought fiction, and terrible enough 
are the facts it records. ‘The author attempts to give us the causes of 
the ignorance, poverty, moral degradation, and barbarism of the Irish 
peasantry, and to point out the only remedies that will prove suffici- 
ently comprehensive and permanent. How far he succeeds the reader 
must judge for himself. One thing, however, he will admit, after the 
perusal of “Joe McKey,” “Mary Shea,” “The Conspiracy,” “The 
Arrest,” “The Confession,” &c., that no possible inventions of the 
imagination can surpass in tragic interest the realities of ‘history and 
daily life. The recent disturbances in Ireland, and the proclamation 
of the Bishop of Armagh attributing them to the unhappy relations 
existing between landlords and tenants, show that no great progress 
has been made in the regeneration of Ireland during the last twenty- 
five years, —that being the interval between the present and the 
events recorded in Mr. Trench’s book. 


6. The Gates Wide Open; or, Scenes in Another World. By George Wood. Lee 
& Shepard. 


A book which attempts to naturalize — not materialize — the idea 
of heaven, and the employments of the Future Life. It particu- 
larizes, or runs into detail, the general thought of Miss Phelps “ Gates 
Ajar.”. We welcome every honest attempt to give some tangible 
shape to the idea of heaven, which lies so vaguely, so much like a 
misty dream, in the minds of most people. We do not accept the 
fanciful teachings, or admire the style of presentation of this volume, 
but we are glad to have the subject discussed; and we hope it will 
attract more and more attention and study, till the present unnatural, 
unhuman ideas of what constitutes the happiness of the hereafter, shall 
give place to something less wearisome and distasteful to the soul that 
desires activity and growth, and forever stretches forward to some- 
thing new, something higher and better. 


7. The Phenomena and Laws of Heat. By Achille Cayin, Professor of Physics in 
the Lyceum of Versailles. Translated and edited by Elihu Rich. Scribner & Co. 


The Wonders of Optics. By T. Marion. Translated from the French and edited 
by Chas. W. Quin, F.C.S. Illustrated with seventy engravings on wood and a colored 
frontispiece. , Scribner & Co. 

Thunder and Lightning. By W. De Jonvielle. Translated from the French and 
edited by T. L. Phipson, Ph. D., F.C.S. Illustrated with thirty-nine engravings on 
wood. Scribner & Co. ’All for sale by Lee & Shepard. 


These volumes cannot fail to be-as popular in this country as they 
have been, and are, in France. They gather up, and present in a 
familiar and exceedingly attractive style, the wonders of Optics, Elec- 
tricity, and Heat; and while they are really quite elaborate treatises 
in their way, particularly that on Heat, the laws, principles and illus- 
trations are stated in such a clear and intelligible manner, that, while. 
young people can easily comprehend and enjoy their perusal, the 
scholar will be glad to refresh his memory from these pages, and find 
in them the results of the latest researches. They are books for. the 
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home library ; they should be in every school library in the land ; 
equally entertaining and instructive. 

We select a passage showing the character of the facts and illus- 
trations. It is well known that from time to time stars have suddenly 
appeared in the heavens, flaming up into the first magnitude, and then 
as suddenly disappeared. Various are the theories which have at- 
tempted to explain this phenomenon. The following extract furnishes 
an instance, and may be of service to those who believe in the final 
destruction of the earth by fire: 


eer ere ete 
rs ~ aT 


“In May 1866, a star of the second magnitude suddenly burst forth in the Northern 
Crown, and was almost immediately noticed by Mr. Huggins who brought every 
»ower of .prism and telescope to bear upon this extraordinary celestial phenomenon. 
e found the spectrum of the star to consist of two distinct spectra, one being formed 
by four bright lines, the other analogous to the spectra of the sun and stars. C nse- 
uently two kinds of light were given off by this star; one forming a series of bright 
lines indicative of luminous gas, the other consisting of a continuous spectrum, 
erossed by dark lines, showing the existence of a solid body in a state of incandes- 
cence, surrounded by a photosphere of luminous vapors. ‘Two of the bright lines un- 
doubtedly showed the presence of hydrogen in a state of inflammation, the great 
brightness of the lines indicating that the burning gas was hotter than the photosphere. 
These facts taken in conjunetion with the sudden outburst in the star, and its imme- 
diate decline in brightness from the second down to the eighth magnitude in twelve 
days, suggest the startling speculation that the star had become suddenly wrapped in 
the flames of burning hydrogen, consequent possibly on some violent convulsion in 
the interior of the planet having set free enormous quantities of this gas. As the free 
hydrogen became exhausted, the spectrum showing the bright lines gradually waned 
until the star decreased in brilliancy. It must not be forgotten that the event seen by 
Mr. Huggins occurred many years ago, and that the light emitted by this marvellous 
celestial convulsion has been travelling to us ever since.” 


—— Ce ee 


8. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Fields & Osgood. 


This volume is a collection of stories by the author of “The Gates 
Ajar,” published in the Atlantic, Harper’s Magazine, &c. They are 
collected in this form because of the popularity of the prévious volume. 
Several of them are written with great dramatic power, as “ Ken- 
tucky’s Ghost,” “No News,” (a title without meaning), “ What was 
the Matter,” &c.;:but if “The Gates Ajar” had not been so success- 
ful a venture, they would have gone the way of ten thousand other 
magazine stories which are buried in the pages that gave them birth. 


9. Adventures in the Wilderness; or, Camp-Life in the Adirondacks. ‘By Wm. Il. 
’ Murray. Fields & Osgood, 


We like Mr. Murray immensely, and we should like nothing better 
than to go with him to the Adirondacks, and take lessons in “the 
gentle art”; always with a copy of Isaak Walton in the carpet-bag, 
to be' read under those pines, when the day’s fishing is over, and that 
famous “bill of fare” honored to the end. Mr. Murray is a genuine, 
hearty, natural man; albeit he is pastor of the Park Street Church. 
And, en passant, while enjoying his book, its humor, its out-door 
freshness, its beautiful pictures of Nature, its adventures, ghosts and 
all, we could not but think of the difference between this book and 
the books of Cotton Mather, which we have been lately looking over ; 
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or such an one as would have come from the grim Dr. Stillman, who 
long ago occupied Mr. Murray’s pulpit, and who is reported to have 
declared that “hell is. paved with infant skulls not a span long.” 
These worthies would have pronounced one half of Mr. Murray’s 
book vain trifling, and the other half irreverence, if not blasphemy. 

To all who are seeking health, recreation, rest from study, business, 
care, or grief, we recommend this book. Read it, and then follow its 
advice. Go into the wilderness, into the grand old forests, among the 
mountains, lakes and streams of the Adirondack region; stay there 
six weeks or two months: and, if your case is not hopeless, you will 
come out, mentally and bodily, stronger, braver, and better. 


10. Pre-Historic Nations; or, Inquiries Concerning some of the Great Peoples and 
Civilizations of Antiquity, and their probable relation to a still Older Civilization of 
-the Ethiopians or Cushites of Arabia. By John D. Baldwin, A. M. Harper & Bros. 


The author of this work has been Representative in Congress from 
the Worcester District, and has employed the intervals of release from 
public duties, and his leisure hours since the close of his term, in eth- 
nological studies, the first fruits of which we have in this inquiry re- 
specting the earlier nations and civilizations. The object of Mr. 
Baldwin is to show the unsatisfactory character of the received theo- 
ries respecting the origin of civilization ; and to establish the fact that 
not only Greece, which has been regarded as the fountain of social 
culture, literature, philosophy and art, but also Phenicia, Chaldea, 
Persia, India and Egypt, owe their civilization to Southern Arabia, 
which he endeavors to prove is the ancient Ethiopia, or the country 
of the Cushites. : 

He sets aside the Chronology of Usher, of the Septuagint, and all 
other systems of Biblical Chronology, and pushes the creation of man 
thousands of years back of the time usually assigned by historians and 
theologians to this event, and leans to the assumptions of Lyell, Dar- 
win and others as to the period of his appearance on the earth. On 
‘this point he works himself into quite a fever of indignation because 
such groundless theories of chronology have been so readily received 
by Biblical scholars, and the Christian world duped into the belief 
that man was created only six thousand years ago. And the tone of 
contempt, the air of insolent superiority which he puts on in speaking 
‘of this and other controverted points, is scarcely becoming in the his- 
-torian, the scholar, or the critic. As regards Usher’s system of com- 
putation, which, without reason, is called “ Bible Chronology,” it is 
‘simply one man’s opinion, and may be received or rejected, without 
any change of view respecting the Scripture history. We never felt 
bound by the chronology of Usher or the Septuagint, of Eusebius or 
Bunsen ; but Mr. Baldwin, who so often jumps to Jargest conclusions 
‘from very small premises, has no more title to our unquestioning faith 
in his assumptions than they. 

His chapters on the “ Pre-Historic Greatness of Arabia, the “ Phe- 
nicians,” “ Cushite or Arabian Origin of Chaldea,” “Egypt previous 
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to Menes” (whom he makes one of the Jater kings), “ India, Sanscrit 
and Ante-Sanscrit,” “ Western Europe in Pre-Historic Times,” are 
packed close and thick with instructive and suggestive facts, or state- 
ments rather —for it is one great fault of Mr. Baldwin that in his 
references to his authorities he does not help his readers to turn to 
volume and page, and verify his quotations, compare them with the 
context, and judge how far his inferences are sustained by his authors. 
Nevertheless, his book shows a vast extent of reading, an immense 
accumulation of direct and indirect testimony on the point he seeks 
to prove, and a greater amount of curious, valuable, and exceedingly 
interesting matter touching pre-historic civilization, than can be found 
anywhere within the range of historical or archeological literature in 
the same number of pages: And however we may be disposed to 
question some of his data, and to narrow the breadth of his conclu- 
sions, he has certainly presented the argument for a highly perfected 
civilization in Arabia reaching far beyond the limits of our accepted 
chronology, with such weight of probability as to compel attention 
from the historian, the scholar, and the Bible student. 

_ We should be glad to give extracts which we know would inform 
and please many of our readers, but our space will not permit; and 
the better way is to recommend the reading of the whole book, which 
we do most heartily, to all interested in the study of races, languages, 
or archeology in any of its branches. “Chips from a German Work- 
shop,” and the work referred to in the Religious World, “ The Ruined 
Cities of Zulu Land,” might be read in connection, the last furnishing 
evidence of the existence of an ancient civilization in the heart of 
Africa, the origin and disappearance of which are alike unknown. 
Mr. Baldwin, however, may justly regard it as proof of his position, 
and will at once pronounce it of Cushite origin. 


11. Old Town Folks. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Field & Osgood. 


This is the first novel Mrs. Stowe has written since 1862, the only 
volume appearing first in book. form sincethe publication of Dred. 
It is the embodiment of her thought, reading and study during this 
long interval; especially her study of early New England life and 
manners, and of that severe, ferocious and cast iron theology of the 
Edwards and Bellamy stamp, which had so much to do in shaping and 
guiding the life and manners of the period reviewed in her book. 
‘Though it has not the tragic interest and intense pathos of “ Uncle 
Tom,” it has all the varied characterization, the marked individualism, 
the sharp contrasts, the rich humor, the sterling sense, the large ob- 
servation, and‘ the wonderfully descriptive power, which distinguish 
that famous story. The author herself declares that she has never 
been more profoundly interested in any work she has ever under- 
taken; and one cannot read it carefully without seeing that-it has 
largely to do with her own inner life, her religious questionings, 
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doubts and struggles, and the revolt of mind and heart against the 
creed of her fathers. 

But the charm of the book lies in its graphic reproductions of 
characters and manners, of life and thought, the contrasts of social 
condition, the oa antagonisms of feeling, moral and _ political 
theories consequent upon the close of our own revolotion, and the 
opening of the French struggles and convulsions; and in its minute 
and faithful pictures of the ancient churches, ministers and deacons, 
the ancient homes, housewives, maiden aunts and grandmothers of 
our goodly land. No one can question the statement of Mrs. Stowe, 
when she says, “ My studies have been taken from real characters, 
real scenes, and real incidents, and that the most romantic parts of the 
story are simple renderings and applications of facts.” 


12. Mental Photographs: an Album for Confessions of Tastes, Habits, and Convic- 
tions. Edited by Robert Saxton. Leypoldt & Holt. 


Each page has an apartment for the photograph of a friend, or any 
one you may wish to analyze, followed by a series of questions with 
blanks for answers; which, truly and faithfully filled, furnish a very 
good picture of character. And when twenty or thirty friends are 
thus “ taken,” the book will have a value, and in after years will call 
up many a pleasant memory from the past. Beside this, the questions 
can be made a source of exciting amusement for an evening party. 


18. Appleton’s American Annual Encyclopedia for 1868. 


We have regularly called the attention of our readers to this in- 
valuable work, the established authority on all matters relating to the 
material and intellectual development of the year, at home and 
abroad; embracing political, civil, agricultural, financial, mineral, 
military, scientific, philosophical, literary and social subjects; public 
documents, sketches of distinguished men, important public works, 
such as the Mount Cenis Tunnel, the Hoosac Tunnel, Pacific Rail- 
road, Suez Canal, London Sewerage, &c.; the government, popula- 
tion, army, navy, public debt, annual expénditure, religious sects, com- 
mercial relations, diplomatic history, &c. of every civilized nation, 
and of every state in the Union. Nothing useful is omitted from this 
teeming volume ; and after examining its contents, one can readily 
see why it is received with so much praise, and regarded as authority 
in all these matters, both in this country and in Europe. Whoever 
wants the history of 18¢8 in one volume, will find it here. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Little Women: or Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy. Part Second. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Roberts & Brothers. [The immense popularity of this work makes any notice of it 
a mere form. Those of our readers who saw these charming “little women” through 

_ the first part of their career, will follow them to the end of this volume — sometimes 
with sadness of ray but, on the whole, with a feeling that it is well with all; cer- 
tainly with pcor, dear eth. | 


The Ark of Elm Island. By Elijah Kellogg. Lee & Shepard. [Another of the 
Elm Island stories which teach boys such excellent lessons of self-reliance, courage, 
ersistence, industry and integrity — pictures they are of the times when men and 
bare alike showed true heroism in daily life, and forced fortune and victory from sea 
and land in spite of difficulties and dangers. } 


Salt Water Dick. By May Mannering. Lee & Spepard. [Combining with pleas- 
ing stories vraphic descriptions of South American cities and scenery, and of some of 
the Pacific Islands. Chapter vi. gives a life-like picture of The Great Earthquake at 


Lima and Callao, in 1746. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. With Forty-two Illustra- 
tions by John Tenniel. Lee & Shepard. [The most beautiful specimen of book- 
making, for children, which the year 1869 has, thus far, produced— beautiful in 
paper, type, print, binding, illustrations, and its tout ensemble.] 


Dotty Dimple at School. By Sophie May. Illustrated. Lee & Shepard. [Dear 
little Dotty; with her big words, and ceaseless talk — we know all about her— she 
lives with us.] 


The Value of the Study of Intellectual Philosophy to the Minister: An Essay read 
before the Cambridge Association of Ministers. By A. B. Muzzey. 


Some Reasons for the Immediate Establishment of a National System of Education 
for the United States. By Charles Brooks, Medford, Mass. [A pamphlet which 
should receive a careful reading from all interested in the cause of education. With 
the strong individualism or our people, with the active state pride and the desire of 
every town and village to manage its own affuirs, we should pronounce the plan im- 
practicable were it not that it has been adopted with eminent success in republican 
Switzerland, as well as in Prussia and France. Mr. Brooks deserves large praise for 
his untiring and disinterested devotion to this national interest. ] 


Patty Gray’s journey to the Cotton Islands. The first of a series of books for 
children. By Caroline H. Dall. Lee & Shepard. [The fifty pages of Preface are 
the best of the book.] 


Wayside thoughts. By Samuel H. Loyd. New York: W. I. Widdleton. 


The Habermeister. A Tale of the Bavarian Mountains. ‘Translated from the Ger- 
man of Herman Schmid. © Leypoldt & Holt. 


Stretton. A Novel. By Henry Kingsley. Leypoldt & Holt. 


Walter Savage Landor. A Biography. By John Forster. In eight books. Fields 
& Osgood. [We shall have something to say of this hereafter.] 


The Malay Archipelago: The Land of the Orang-Utan, and the Bird of Paradise. 
A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 
Harper & Brothers. [A book of unique freshness and interest, the notice of which we 
are obliged to omit for want of room. 


An American Woman in Europe. The Journal of Two Years and a Half Sojourn 
in Germany, Switzerland and Italy. By Mrs. S. R. Urbino. Lee & Shepard. 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 
Hindu Philosophy and The Bhagavad- Gita. 


The Bhagavad-Gita; a Sanskrit Philosophical Poem; translated with notes, an In- 
troductiou on Sanskrit Philosophy, &c. By J. C. Thomson, F. R. S., Hertford, Eng- 
land, 1855. 


The importance to be attached to the discovery of a vast . 
and varied literature, the remains of the mental activity of 
the Sanskrit-speaking Aryans in India, consequent upon the 
British occupation of a large portion of that country, was 
probably over-estimated in some respects by the earlier San- 
skrit students of Europe. 

Neither the antiquity of that literature, nor its importance 
to historical science, is so great as was first anticipated, even 
by such thorough and critical investigators as Sir Wm. Jones, 
Colebrooke and others. On the other hand, its value for the 
purposes of lingvistic science, ethnology, comparative mythol- 
ogy, &c., has far exceeded the estimates of the first explorers 
in this fruitful field of research. For the history of philoso- 
phy, also, the discovery of the remains of several distinct 
schools of speculation among the ancient Hindus; of the 
fact, moreover, that hence, probably, the Grecian sages 
derived their earliest philosophical conceptions, and that 
Western Europe was indebted to India for many of its funda- 
mental ideas, if not, indeed, for its chief direction in the 
development of metaphysics ; but more than all, the discov- 
ery that Hindu speculation must have exerted a controlling 
influence in the historic development of Christianity during 
many centuries of its early -growth, and that this influence 
in some measure may be traced, even to-day, in the prevailing 
dogmas of the church;—these discoveries attach to them- 
selves an interest and importance which can hardly fail of due. 
appreciation when fully known and thoroughly understood. 
For these reasons it has been thought that a general Sketch 
of Hindu Philosophy, with especial reference to its culmina- 
tion, about the time of the introduction of Christianity, in the: 
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doctrines of The Bagavad-Gita, so called, would-be deemed 
of some value to those whose chief interest lies in the direc- 
tion of Biblical studies. Our investigations will naturally be 
directed : 

1. To the Rise of Philosophical Ideas among the Ancient 
Hindus. The Sankhya philosophy, so termed, the authorship 
of which is attributed to Kapila, is the earliest methodical 
attempt at speculation among the Hindus, of which we have 
any records. Mr. Thompson is inclined to connect the rise of 
this school with the Buddhist revolution in India. Dr. Ritter 
entertains quite confidently a similar view. It is probable, 
however, that both these writers would wish to be understood 
here, as referring to regularly developed systems of philoso- 
phy, and not to the first and more imperfect essays in this 
direction. For, alluding to the doctrines of Kapila, Dr. 
Thomson observes: “ Singly they must have had an earlier 
origin, and much speculation, much demonstration even, must 
have preceded Kapila.” Dr. Ritter, also, remarks: “ That in 
the works still extant and in onr possession, nothing but the 
maturer evolutions of Indian philosophy are contained.” As 
to the era in which we should place Kapila, Mr. Thomson 
says again: “ This ancient thinker thought and taught at 
deast seven or eight centuries before Christ.” If then, “much 
speculation, much demonstration even,” preceded this great 
Hindu sage, it is evident we must ascend some centuries far- 
ther into the ages of antiquity, in order to discover the origi- 
nal springs from whence Indian philosophy derived its germi- 
nal conceptions. In fact, Dr. Ritter states expressly, that 
“many passages of the Vedas contain distinct allusions to 
philosophical doctrines: ” though these are found mostly in 
ithe Upanishads, or summaries of the Brahmanas, constituting 
the second and later portion of each Veda. So Rey. D. OC. 
Scudder observes: ‘There must have been in that religion 
(of the Vedas) the germs at least of later speculations.”! To 


1 Bibliotheca Sacra, 1861, p. p. 587, 588. We are much indebted to the able contri- 
butions of Rev. Mr. Scudder in the Bib. Sa. on Hindu Philosophy. A missionary in 
the East, and having access to more original sources than Mr. Thomson in his “ Intro- 
-duction,’”’ the conclusions arrived at by Mr. S. are probably more reliable on contro- 
verted points. Our references will be uniformaly to the same volume of the Bib. Sa., 

ated. 
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the same effect Prof. Max Miller, as cited by Mr. Scudder: 
“The literature of the Upanishads proves better than any- 
thing else that the elements of their philosophical poetry came 
from a more distant fountain,’ —i. e., the hymns of the 
Vedas. Indeed, Mr. Scudder seems to date the rise of a 
speculative spirit among the Hindus, even from the Vedic 
age ;? and Rev. H. R. Hoisington, speaking of the Akamam 
doctrines prevailing in the South of India, finds evidence for 
fixing “their date at more than a thousand years before the 
Christian Era.’’® 

But this date is naturally to be suspected ; and even if the 
Vedic hymns do contain suggestions, that became the prolific 
germs of Hindu speculation in subsequent times, these were 
rather the product of the poetic instinct, than of the reflec- 
tive consciousness. It is thus to the Upanishads that we 
must recur, as Mr. Scudder very properly remarks, “as con- 
taining the earliest recorded results of Hindu speculation.” 
The date of these treatises is quite uncertain, “ being placed 
by Miller at from B. C. 800— 600, and by Wilson as far 
back as B. C. 1100 for their earliest limits.” If, now, we 
assign the earliest Upanishads to B. C. 1,000, allowing one or 
two centuries later for the growth of methodical systems of 
philosophy, we believe that future impartial criticism will tend 
more and more to the support of this chronological hypotho- 
sis. But we refer here to the systems themselves and their 
authors, and not to the Sutra literature, so called, or that 
class of works in which the more mature speculations of the 
Hindus were usually recorded. For the suggestion of Mr. 
- Thomson respecting the Sankhya Sutras is probably correct,— 
that these are not to be attributed to Kapila himself, but to 
some one of his.disciples who lived at a later period. On this 
supposition, the chronological dates we have ventured to put 
forth may harmonize with the opinions of Mr. Miller, — that 
the Sutra literature dates from B. C. 600.4 


2 Ibid. p. 568. On the date of the Vedas, see the authorities cited in the Universa- 
list Quarterly, July, 1868, p. p. 828, 326. 

8 See notes to his translation of the Siva Gnana-Potham, in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society, Vol iv. 


4 See Proceedings Royal Institution of Great Britain, May, 1863, p. 138. See also 
Bhag.-Gita, xxvi, xxxvii, lxxx. 
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To the foregoing conjectures respecting the epoch in which 
philosophical ideas took their rise in India, should be added 
a few explanations concerning the nature of those ideas, so 
far at least, as to aid a better understanding of Hindu philos- 
ophy in its maturer stages of development. The doctrine of 
the identity of all things in one universal soul was quite an- 
ciently conceived, and it has played an important part in In- 
dian speculation. We read in the Isa Upanishad :— 

“ Whoever beholds all beings in the soul alone, and the 
soul in all beings, does hence not look down (on any crea- 
ture.) When a man knows that all beings are even the soul, 
when he beholds the unity (of the soul), then there is no de- 
lusion, no grief.”” So in the Moonduk-Upanishad: “ A wise 
man knowing God as perspicuously residing in all creatures, 
forsakes all idea of duality (being convinced that there is only 
one real existence, which is God.”® Still again, in the Vishnu 
Purana: “Gods, men, animals, birds, reptiles, all are but 
forms of one eternal Vishnu, existing, as it were, detached 
from himself. By him who knows this, all the existing world, 
fixed or movable, is to be regarded as identical with himself.’’ 
Nor is this so very different from the views of some of our 
most celebrated modern philosophers. M. Cousin, even, 
regards the Deity as “infinite and finite together, triple in a 
word, that is to say, at the same time God, Nature and 
Humanity. In fact, if God be not everything, He is nothing.” " 

But that which formed the ground-thought of all Hindu 
speculation, in its more mature developments, was the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis. Mr. Thomson speaks of this doc- 
trine as “the basis of all Indian philosophy;” as having 
originated in India, whence it was derived by Egypt, Greece, 
and other western nations. Prof. Wilson, also, as cited by Mr. 
Scudder, observes: “ This belief is not to be looked upon as a 
mere superstition ; it is the foundation of all Hindu philoso- 
phy.” But this theory of metempsychosis is not more remark- 


5 Bammohun Roy;,s translation of the Veds. Abridged, Ind Edit., p. 36. 
6 Vishnu Purana, Prof. Wilson’s translation. p. 140. 
7 Cousin’s Psychology. Translation by C. S. Henny, New Edit., p. 399. 
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able in itself, and in the important role it plays in Indian 
speculation, than in the profound obscurity that seems to en- 
velop its origin. Voltaire, St. Hilaire, Drs. Ritter and Bal- 
lantyne, Mr. Thomson and others, have each put forth their 
conjectures as to the conditions and causes which conspired to 
give rise to this singular tenet in the Hindu mind; yet none 
have seemed to hit upon a generally satisfactory hypothesis. 
For ourselves, while freely confessing our inability to cope 
‘with such difficult problems, we feel, nevertheless, quite 
strongly inclined to trace the origin of the idea of the trans- 
migration of souls to Sabianistic sources; in the corruption, 
perhaps, of that doctrine, very ancient and wide-spread, of 
the descent of souls through the Zodiacal signs to inhabit the 
body ; and their return at last through the same signs, or ani- 
mal forms, to become reunited to the Primal Spirit. That the 
Hindus possessed the Zodiac, even in the ante-Vedic age, is 
evident from their mythology of the Aditya.* We see the 
idea of the Zodiacal wanderings of souls developed in the an- 
cient cultus of Mithra; and M. Hammar believes this doc- 
trine, together with the worship of Mithra, to have had an 
Indian origin.® This migration of souls through the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, as described by Hammar, Dupuis, ” and 
others, on the authority of ancient writers, might well form 
the original conception, as it seems to us, from whence sprang 
the widely diffused doctrines respecting the metempsychosis. 
But whatever the place, the date, or the circumstances of 
its origin, there can be no doubt that this doctrine constitutes 
the basis of all Indian philosophy of a maturer growth. In 
the language of F. von Schlegel: “ All the systems of Indian 
philosophy tend more or less to one practical aim— namely, 
the final deliverance and eternal emancipation of the soul 
from the old calamity —the dreaded fate —the frightful lot 
— of being compelled to wander through the dark regions of 
nature —throngh the various forms of the brute creation — 
and to change ever anew its terrestial shape.“ The great 


8 See Bhag. Gita, p. 124. 

9M. Hammar’s Culte de Mithra. Paris, 1833, p. p. 67, 68. 

10 M. Dupuis’ Origine de tous les Cultes. 4th edit. Tome II. part II. p. 146 et seg. 
11 Schlegel’s Philosophy of History. Bohn’s edit. p. 189. 
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practical question, therefore, which was ever present to the 
Hindu mind, regarded'the means of escape from the bonds of 
transmigration. It is probable the more orthodox Braman 
would deem the sacrifices and ritual prescribed by the Vedas 
as a sufficient mean. But there had long existed an increas- 
ing distrust in the efficacy of these rites. At any rate, the 
reply which the philosophically inclined vouchsafed to this 
inquiry was— by knowledge. Thence arose Hindu specula- 
tion in real earnest; and we are thus lead to a more particu- 
lar notice, 

II. Of the different Schools of Hindu Philosophy. The 
Hindus reckon among themselves six different schools of phil- 
osophy, viz: 1. The Sankhya. 2. The Yoga. 3. The Purva 
(early)-Mimansa. 4. The Vedanta or Utara (later)-Mimansa. 
5. The Nyaya. 6. The Vaisheshika. Mr. Thomson rejects 
wholly from the list the Purva-Mimansa, as unworthy to be 
deemed a philosophy ; but places after the Sankhya proper, a 
Theistical Sankhya, as he terms it, of which no distinct 
records have come down to us, but sufficient evidence, as he 
thinks, that it actually existed.42 But neither the Hindus, 
nor Mr. Thomson, as will be seen, take any notice of Buddh- 
ism as constituting a distinct school; though it is as much 
entitled to this distinction as several of the others named, and 
is so treated by Mr. Scudder. Guided by both these authori- 
ties, we may arrange the various systems as nearly as possible 
in chronological order, as follows, viz.: 1. The Atheistical 
Sankhya of Kapila; termed by Mr. Thomson “ the plastic 
principle.” 2. The Theistical Sankhya ; the Supreme Being. 
‘3. Nyaya of Gautama; the logical method. 4. Buddheism, 
of which there exist several distinct schools. 5. The Yoga, 
of Patanjali; emancipation by asceticism. 6. The Vaishe- 
shika, of Kanada; the atomicsystem. 7. The Karma-Yoga of 
the Bhagavad-Gita; the principle of asceticism applied to ac- 
tive life. 8. The Vedanta; or controversial and mystical 
Brahmanic School. As several of these systems are only a 
further expansion of doctrines enunciated in others, we may 

123 Bhag. Gita. p. 35. 
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group them all, for the sake of greater convenience and brev- 
ity, and more upon the method of logical than chronological 
sequence, after the following order. 1. The Sankhya. 2. The 
Nyaya. 8. The Buddhist. 4. The Vedanta. 5. The Yoga. 
Barely the fundamental thought and direction of these seve- 
ral systems can, by any possibility, be crowded into the limits 
of asingle article. For anything like an exhaustive treatment 
of Hindu philosophy, in all its phrases of development, would 
require the space of volumes. Nor can we take into consider- 
ation here, the interesting treatises translated by Mr. Hoising- 
ton from the modern Tamil, containing doctrines prevailing 
in Southern India. Much less shall we consider here that 
heterogeneous mixture of speculation, pedantry, and supersti- 
tion, found in the Puranic literature. We confine ourselves 
to that which may properly be termed ancient. 

1st. The Sankhya (rational philosophy). The atheistic is so 
termed, for the reason that Kapila, while he nowhere denies 
the existence of a Supreme Being, does not, on the other 
hand, recognize such a Being in his philosophy. He admits 
the existence of Spirit, it is true, but has nothing to say of 
the Universal Creative Spirit. Indeed, though Kapila con- 
ceives spirit as self-existent and eternal, pure reason, indepen- 
dent of nature and matter as far as its existence is concerned, 
he still regards it as passive, quiescent, unproductive. Nature, 
with him, is the only productive, the source of all things, 
spirit alone excepted. Spirit is, in fact, fur the time being, in 
bondage to matter ; from which, and the consequent round of 
transmigration, it is the aim of philosophy — knowledge — to 
emancipate it. But nature — the essence of matter — is also 
self-existent, eternal; is gifted with volition, activity, and is 
Kapila’s plastic principle. Matter, the developed principle, is 
the first product of nafure (prakriti, the undeveloped princi- 
ple) ; and comprises intelligence — thus conceived as mate- 
rial — consciousness, or the feeling of individuality ; also the 
heart, the senses, the primary and the grosser elements. 
These, with Spirit — twenty-five in all—constitute Kapila’s 
' categories. Kapila held to the individuality and immortal- 
18 See Bhag. Gita, p, 54, et seq, 
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ity of souls; differing, in the form2r tenet, from most of the 
other schools. Intelligence forms the link between the soul 
and body ; between the spiritual and material. The object of 
the connection of soul with matter, through the medium of 
intelligence, is emancipation ; the‘liberation of the soul from 
its bondage to matter. Kapila conceived that the soul is in- 
vested with an etherial body (the linga) even while in the 
grosser, outward form, which it carries with it through all its 
wanderings, till the moment of final emancipation ; thus an- 
ticipating by many centuries the doctrines of the Neo-Platon- 
ists concerning the condition of the soul after death.“ This 
ancient Hindu sage distinctly denied the existence of a void ; 
as distinctly asserted the existence of imponderable elements ; 
thus outstripping the wisest of the Greek philosophers, and 
anticipating by over two thousand years some of the most im- 
portant deductions of modern science. Predicating intelli- 
gence and consciousuess, of matter, Kapila might be termed 
a materialist. Conceiving the elements, and the whole phe- 
nominal world, as projections merely of the consciousness, he 
might as consistently be deemed an idealist. Considering 
nature and spirit as both uncreated, self-existent, he estab- 
lished a philosophical dualism, which even modern philosephy 
has not yet, in every instance, fully outgrown. The atheistical 
Sankhya was thus peculiarly adapted to become the prolific 
germ of widely different systems of philosophy. But it was 
left to other nationalities than the Hindu, to develop these 
systems. For all the schools of Hindu speculation accept, 
with more or less modifications, the fundamental dogmata of 
Kapila. 

Such is a brief outline of Kapila’s philosophy. We have 
no space to elaborate the system, to illustrate its spirit and 
tendency. The theistical Sankhya adopted the ground princi- 
ples of its predecessor, except that “‘ will was denied to the 
material, and conceded to the spiritual essence. The latter 


was deified, and the material essence was then in a mystical 


‘ 14 For the theories of the Neo-Platonists concerning embodied souls, see Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System. Andover edition, 1838, Vol. II, p. 217 et seq, 


15 Bhag. Gita, p. p. 89,81. 
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manner made a portion of this deity. In short, all existence 
was referred to the existence of this Being, all action to his 
will. His will it was whieh caused souls to emanate from 
himself, and which, working on the material portion of him- 
self, caused matter to emanate from the material essence.” 
2nd. The Nyaya of Gautama, and Vaisheshika of Kanada. 
Gautama’s system has been termed the logical method.* The 
order he observes is, enunciation, definition, example and in- 
vestigation. With this method he has treated sixteen topics : 
viz., proof; things to be proven being six in number ; doubt ; 
motive ; instance ; demonstration of four kinds; a complete 
syllogism of five members; reduction to absurdity: ascer- 
tainment ; disputation of three kinds; fallacy ; fraud; a fur- 
tile answer of twenty-four kinds; reasons of failure in argu- 
ment of twenty-two kinds. We confine ourselves to the sim- 
ple enumeration of the topics treated by Gautama ;— treated 
elaborately and with much acumen. So far as known, to 
Gautama must be ascribed the honor of the first discovery of 
the syllogism. Some European scholars have been disposed 
to ridicule the Hindu syllogism, as containing five members. 
But there is some reason to suppose that Gautama considered 
only three as really essential. But while this ancient investi- 
gator sought to discover the laws of mind, Kanada’s philos- 
ophy is properly the application of the logical method to the 
department of physics. A great characteristic of this theory 
is, that it assumes atoms as the ultimate substance ; thus ally- 
ing itself to the Greek theories of Leucippus and Democritus. 


16 Sir Wm. Jones, speaking of the Nyaya philosophy, observes: “ It seems to be a 
system of metaphysics and logic better accomodated than any other anciently 
known in India, to the natural reason and common sense of mankind, admitting the 
actual existence of material substance in the popular acceptation of the word matter; 
and comprising not only a body of sublime dialectics, but an artificial method of rea- 
soning, with distinct names for the three parts of a proposition and even for those of a 
regular syllogism. Here I cannot refrain from introducing a singular tradition which 
prevailed, according to the well informed author of the Dabistan, in the Panjaub and 
in several Persian provinces; that ‘among other Indian curiosities, which Callisthenes 
transmitted to his uncle, was a technical system of logic, which the Brahmans had com- 
municated to the inquisitve Greek ;’ and which the Mohammedan writer supposes to 
have been the ground-work of the famous Aristotlean method.” (Asiatic Researches» 
Vol iv, p. p. 170,171.) That Aristotle was indebted to Gautama for the basis of his 
“method” will hardly be believed, yet such is the Indian tradition. 
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The Indian system, however, is far in advance of the 
Greek. Democritus assumed motion to be inherent in atoms, 
and conceived the soul to consist of atoms. Kanada denies 
the atomic nature of the soul, and also motion as inherent in 
atoms ; referring all combination and activity to the Deity as 
their source.” 

3rd. The Buddhist system. The founder of this system was 
Sakya-Muni ; — Buddha, as he called himself, Gatama, as of- 
ten referred to by others. He flourished towards the close of 
the seventh century B.C. The Buddhist theory proceeds, 
like every other system of Hindu speculation, mainly upon 
the fundamental ideas of the Sankhya school. Indeed, the 
rationalism of Kapila was ever opposed, in spirit and tendency, 
to the exclusive, hierarchical, and authoritative pretensions of 
the Brahmanic religion, and it was this philosophic tendency 
to free inquiry, that ultimately developed itself in the Buddh 
ist revolution. Thus, upon the banks of the Ganges the 
same as upon the borders of the Euphrates, was opened that 
contest of religious authority and free inquiry which has been 
waged in every subsequent age, and is not yet brought to its 
termination. The ground-thought of Buddhism is thus stated 
by Dr. Ritter : 

‘“‘ That a man, freeing himself by holiness of conduct from 
all obstacles of nature, may deliver his fellow-men from the 
corruption of their times, and become a benefactor, redeemer 
of his race, and also Supreme God, a Buddha.” 

Another fundamental doctrine of Buddhism regards the 
“ four verities,’’ so termed. These are, “‘ Grief; the produc- 
tion (cause) of grief; the destruction of grief; the way 
which leads to the destruction of grief.”” The cause of grief 
is ‘desire, constantly recurring, accompanied with pleasure 
and passion, which seeks to be satisfied here and there.” 

The destruction of grief then is accomplished only through 
the destruction of desire; attained alone by meditation, with- 
drawal from the world, asceticism ; the final aim being always 


mrvana or annihilation. 
17 See Bib Sac. p. 678. 
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Buddha denied the real existence of the phenomenal world, 
regarding all but spirit as the product of mental delusion ; 
and his followers at a later period porceeded still further, af- 
firming absolute annihilism both of nature and spirit. 

It was only through mental abstraction and ascetic exer- 
cises that the devotee could escape delusion, the cause of grief 
in fact, thus concentrating his being into an absolute naught ; 
— attaining nirvana. A regular system of monasticism grew 
out of Buddhism, which was destined, as Mr. Thomson 
thinks, “‘ to impregnate early Christianity with some of its 
forms if not its doctrines.” This system became the state 
religion in India about the third century B. C., was finally 
expelled about the seventh century A. D., the Brahman having 
regained his ancient ascendency, with hardly a Buddhist in all 
Hindustan to oppose him. Still Buddhisn now numbers, 
among its devotees in the remoter East, “more millions of 
souls than can be reckoned in all other religions together.” ® 

4th. The Vedanta School. This is emphatically the modern 
system ; and is more generally esteemed in India at the present 
day than any other. In its original phase —for it has appar- 
ently undergone many modifications to adapt itself to the 
exigencies of controversy — it is attributed to Vyasa, who is 
thought to have flourished about the third century after 
Christ. The Vedanta is regarded by the Brahmans as strictly 
orthodox ; while most of the other schools are regarded with 
more or less suspicion. Still, like every other system of Hin- 
du speculation, it adopts, with some modifications, the funda- 
mental ideas of Kapila’s philosophy. Its great aim seems to 

18 See Bib. Sac., p. 568, and M. Miiller, Pro. Royl. Inst., May 1863, p. 136. 


19 Dr. H. M. Johnson, in Methodist Quarterly, Oct. 1859, p. 587. The reader wil] 
find Dr. Johnson’s articles on Buddhism, in this and the next succeeding number of 
thisable Review, of much interest and value; though the author follows the old the- 
ory, which dates Buddhism almost from the era of Noah’s flood. (See Faber, in his 
Origin of Pagan Idolatry, andso many others of his day.) This theory is now gen- 
erally rejected; aud yet Prof. Chwolsohn (Die Sabier B. I. p. 207) finds a Buddha 
propagating his religion in the region of Persia, in the times of Thahmurath or Gem- 
schid According to Dr. Hales, Sir Wm. Drummond and others, these personages 
flourished about 2,000 B. C. (See Dr. Russell’s Connection Sacred and Profane His- 
tory, Vol. II, p. p. 284, 304.) But this is all uncertain, and even the personages 
themselves may be mythical. 
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be, to harmonize philosophy with the popular religion ; being, 
as it were, a truce between revelation and pure speculation. 
One of its primary doctrines is, “ that the soul and God are 
one; for this is the drift of all Vedanta treatises.” In this 
doctrine it differs from the Sankhya, and also the Nyaya; both 
of which asserted the separate existence of souls. Another 
important feature is the doctrine that the phenomenal world 
is the result of ignorance — maya — delusion. Knowledge is 
the means of liberation from this delusion, of union with the 
Deity. ‘He who knows what soul is, gets beyond grief.” 
‘‘He who knows God, becomes God.” Thus, the soul’s 
apparent indivuality is the product of ignorance; to dispel 
which, and emancipate the soul, is the aim of the Vedanta. 

: 5th. The Yoga Philosophy. This system is mostly occupied 
with the principles of asceticism: proceeding, however, 
mainly upon the elementary conceptions of the Sankhya. The 
causes that gave rise to asceticism in India were probably two- 
fold ; first, climatic influences; the enervating life upon the 
borders of the Ganges; and, secondly, the theory so wide- 
spread and fundamental, that spirit is in bondage to nature, 
from whose thraldom knowledge is the only means of escape. 
As the secluded, contemplative life was esteemed most favor- 
able to knowledge, asceticism was the result. The Yoga of 
Patanjali was partly contempory, and partly posterior to Buddh- 
ism; at least the earlier.development of Buddhist doctrines. 
The Yoga of the Bhagavad-Gita was of a later date. It was 
Pantanjali who systematized the previously existing ascetic 
tendencies, and, in fact, aided by the circumstances of the 
times, rendered the contemplative life popular throughout 
India. So general was this disposition to ignore active life 
and seek in the forest or jungle seclusion from the world, that 
it became a positive injury to the state and well nigh depopu- 
lated society. Patanjali had opened wide the prospects of 
emancipation to all castes and classes. The Brahman thus 
saw his prestige departing, his temples deserted, his livelihood 
-in jeopardy. Having been taught by the Buddhist revolution 
that open opposition was the poorest possible policy, he adopted 
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that of concession, of reconciliation. The Karma-Yoga of 
the Bhagavad-Gita was brought forward with this end in view. 

We shall hardly be able to understand the difference be- 
tween the two branches of the Yoga school, without advert- 
ing to the “ triad of qualities,” so called, which plays an im- 
portant part in all Hindu philosophy. These qualities are 
Goodness, Badness and Indifference. Kapila made these 
qualities, in the state of equilibrium, the very essence of na- 
ture. In the material, they were the cause of all action, ex- 
isting here, however, in a disturbed condition. To escape 
from its bondage to nature, to the material, therefore, the 
soul must emancipate itself from these qualities; from all 
action. Deliverance from the consequences of action, from 
the influence of the three qualities, was then the great practi- 
cal aim of the Yoga philosophy. Patanjali’s method was by 
renunciation of the world, of all chat incites to activity; by a 
life of seclusion and contemplation, abstracting the mind from 
all outward things. The Karma-Yoga proposed to accomplish 
this object, not by renunciation of activity itself, but of all 
self-interest in whatever one does; not by fleeing from the 
world and temptation, but in the faithful performance of one’s 
duty as a member of society and the state, yet without refer- 
ence to any reward, or any consequences flowing from such 
performance. It was upon this ground that the Karma-Yoga 
sought to draw the devotee from his secluded life of the jun- 
gle and forest, and win him back to family, to friends, to soci- 
ety and industry. But these explanations have prepared us 
for a more particular examination into the character and doc- 
trines. 

III. Of the Bhagavad-Gita. The author of this remarkable 
poem is not known ; but whoever he may have been, he was a 
man who would do honor to any age or country. Mr. Thom- 
son places him somewhere in the period between “ one: centu- 
ry before and three after Christ.”” He observes, also: ‘ Kali- 
dasa and our author must have been bred in the same school — 
of civilization and nurtured in the same lap of national taste. 
It is quite possible that our poet may have moved among 
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those great minds, those philosophers and men of science, 
those poets, dramatists and wits, who thronged, as we know 
round the throne of Vikramaditya, as bright planets round 
a brighter sun.” For a general description of this poem, 
its plots, &c., the following, from the pen of Mr. Scudder, is 
brief and comprehensive : — 


‘“ The Bhagavad-Gita is professedly a portion of the Mahabh- 
arata, one of the two great epics of India, but its connection 
with this work has sometimes been misunderstood. This epic 
is in fact, a vast collection of legendary matter relating chiefly 
to the early Arian settlers in India; yetit by no means pos- 
sesses any unity of plan throughout. The most connected 
portion of the work, about a fourth of the whole, is occupied 
with the recital. of the strife between two kindred but rival 
lines, for the sovereignty of a kingdom in Upper India. The 
Bhagavad-Gita appears as an episode in this portion of the 
epic (but is in reality of much later. date) ; it is a discussion 
between Arjuna, a leader of one of the hostile parties, and 
the god Krishna, who had come to befriend him. The oppos- 
ing forces are drawn up in battle array, when Arjuna, dis- 
mayed at the sight of near relations in the ranks of the ene- 
my, throws down his weapons, declaring that ‘it would be 
better to eat the bread of beggars in this world, than to slay 
these venerable men of great esteem.’ Thereupon, the god, 
to encourage him, entertains him on the spot with a lengthy 
harangue upon philosophy, proving conclusively that Arjuna’s 
present duty was to fight.” - 


But we will let Arjuna give more in detail his reasons why 
he does not wish to fight. 


“¢ Arjuna spoke. ‘ How shonld I, slayer of Madhu, contend 
in battle with my shafts against Bhisma and Drona, both wor- 
thy to be honored, O slayer of thy foes? For it were better 
to eat even the bread. of beggars in this world, and not to 
slay those venerable men of great esteem. But were I to slay 
these venerable men here, though they long for plunder, I 
should eat of banquets smeared with blood. Nor can we tell 
which of these two things may be better for us— that we 

2 Ibid. p:"p. 114,115. Vikramaditya is supposed to have flourishsd about 56 B. €. 
(See Ibid. Note 1) Kalidasa, a celebrated poet, was one of these intellectual stars, 
Some of his dramas have obtained much renown among European Sanskritists. The 
drama, in India had an indigenous growth. 
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should conquer them or they conquer us. Those very men, 
the Dhartarashtras, whom if we slay we shall not wish to live 
ourselves, are drawn up opposite to us. AsI am of a dispo- 
sition which is affecied by compassion and a fear of doing 
wrong, and my mind being bewildered by my duty, I ask thee 
which it is better todo? Tell me that distinctly! Iam thy 
disciple. Teach me, who now implore thee! For I do not 
see what can dispel this grief, which scorches my senses, even . 
were I to obtain the complete, unrivalled sovereignty of the 
earth, and the command even of the deities.’ ” 


The reader will not fail to recognize, in the above extract, the 
touches of a master-hand of art. Arjuna had suffered. great 
injustice from the opposing faction of his tribe, having been 
deprived by them of his rightful suctession to the throne of 
the kingdom. He now beholds in battle array before him the 
bristling ranks of his persecutors. The issue of that day lies. 
between a throne to which he is justly entitled and an igno- 
minious exile from the land of his birth. Arjuna is no cow- 
ard. But the sight of his kindred, enemies though they are, 
calls forth all the floods of his generous nature. He forgets 
self, kingdom, honor,—all, in his horror of shedding the 
blood of his own relations. One is tempted fo aver here, that 
the author has intended to symbolize the brotherhood of man- 
kind, and express his hatred of that ambition and love for 
power which impels the conquerer to wage war upon his fel- 
low-men. Krishna, too, who condescends to serve even as 
Arjuna’s charioteer, might well typify that Divinity which 
stoops to attend man through all his struggles, to whom. the 
heart instinctively appeals for direction in those trying hours 
when all the potencies of our being are roused, and the re- 
sponsibility, seemingly too great for us, impels us to seek the 
guidance of a higher wisdom. But Krishna, occupying that 
high point of vision from which the Deity contemplates human 
history, perceives that, in the midst of the direst conflicts of 
earth, a wise Providence frequently subserves the highest ends _ 
of humanity ; and he thus proceeds to explain Arjuna’s duty, 
not upon the narrow basis of the present, where self usually 
predominates, but upon that broader view, where all mere 
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individualities fall back into the circle of universal destinies 
and designs. Yet, he employs those arguments, not only most 
appropriate to influence Arjuna’s action, but best adapted, 
also, to effect the motives of those Yogis whom he desires to 
win back to society and the state. 


“The Holy One spoke. ‘ Thou hast grieved for those who 
need not be grieved for, but thou utterest words of wisdom. 
The wise grieve not for dead or living. But never, at any 
period, did I or thou or these kings of men, not exist, nor 
shall any of us at any time henceforward cease to exist. As 
the soul in this body undergoes the changes of childhood, 
prime and age, so it obtains a new body (hereafter).’ ” 


The immortality of the soul is here set forth, and so the 
doctrine of transmigration. The soul, on leaving this body, 
enters another. In the following, the author hints at the 
leading doctrine of his entire poem: 


“ But the contact of the elements, O son of Kunti, which 
being cold and heat, pleasure and pain, which come and go, 
and are temporary, these do thou endure, O Bharata! For 
that man whom, being the same in pain and pleasure, and 
ever constant, these elements do not affect, O best of men! is 
fitted for immortality ;’’ —Divine absorption. 


“In the succeeding extracts this great practical tenet is fully 
set forth. 


‘“‘ Let then the motive for action be in the action itself, never 
in its reward. Do not be incited to actions by (the hope of 
‘their) reward only, nor yet indulge a propensity to inertness. 
Persisting in devotion, and laying aside covetousness, perform 
thy actions, O despiser of wealth! being the same in success 
or failure.” ‘‘ When he has put away all desires which enter 
the heart (from without), and is satisfied by himself in him- 
self, he is then said to be confirmed in spiritual knowledge.” 
“That man who, casting off all desires, acts without interest, 
free from egotism and selfishness, attains to tranquility. This 
is the condition of the Supreme Being, O son of Pritha! 
Having obtained this, one is not troubled; and remaining in 
it, even at the time of death, he passes on to extinction in the 
Supreme Spirit.” 
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The palpable distinction between our author’s theory and 
the Yoga of Patanjali, and so, between the true Yoga and 
Kapila’s doctrine, is thus clearly stated : 


‘“‘T have already declared to thee, O sinless one! that there 
were two modes of life in this world — that of the followers 
of the Sankhya school, in devotion through spiritual knowl- 
edge, and that of the followers of the (true) Yoga school, in 
devotion through works. Without undertaking actions a man 
cannot enjoy freedom from action, nor does he arrive at per- 
fection from renunciation (of actions) only. For one can 
never for a single moment even exist without doing some ac- 
tion. For every one is forced, even against his will, to per- 
form an action, by the qualities which spring from nature. 
He who remains inert, restraining the organs of action, and 
pondering with his heart on objects of sense, is called a false 
pietist of bewildered soul. But he who, restraining his 


senses by his heart, and being free from interest (in acting) , 


undertakes active devotion through the organs of acting, is 
praiseworthy. Do thou perform the actions which are neces- 
sary. Action is better than inactivity. And, if inactive, thou 
wilt not even acquire the necessary sustenance for the body. 
This world entails the bonds of action on any action but that 
which has worship for its object. Do thou, O son of Kunti! 
being free from selfish interest, practice action which has that 
as its object.” 


St. Paul observes: “‘ Now if I do that I would not, it is no 
more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” So, again, 
on the other hand; “ For it is God which worketh in you, 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” Rom. viii, 20. 
Phil. ii. 10. The language of Krishna to Arjuna is certainly 
not far beneath this high Christian doctrine. ‘ Actions,” he 
says, “‘ are always effected solely and entirely by the qualities 
of nature ;” these qualities corresponding to the sin that 
dwelleth in us. ‘The man whose mind is befooled by igno- 
rance thinks, ‘I am the doer of them.’” His igterest in the 
act, combined with his ignorance, causes him to impute the 
act and its consequences to himself. But Krishna enjoins a 
higher stand-point upon his pupil : — “‘ Do thou fight, reposing 
all thy actions on me, by means of meditation on the Adhy- 
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atma (the Supreme Spirit), free from hopes and from selfish- 
ness, and having put away this morbidness.” 

But the foregoing extracts must suffice us, as illustrations 
of the character and doctrines of this poem, which extends 
through eighteen chapters, and exhibits very many striking 
passages, both for depth and subtlety of thought, and genuine 
artistic conceptions. So, too, we must here conclude our 
sketch of Hindu philosophy ;— a sketch in which we have 
been constantly oppressed with a feeling of the utter impossi- 
bility of doing justice to such a subject within the limits of a 
single article, even though this has extended to so great a 
length. Hindu speculation presents, especially in its ethical 
doctrines, many noble phases of thought, and, indeed, there 
may be seen here those high spiritual aspirations and tenden- 
cies which were more fully and perfectly realized in Christian- 
ity. We had designed to trace briefly the influence of 
Indian speculation upon the historic development of Christi- 
anity, and upon the speculative theories of the Western world. 
But this would carry us to far; and,.in fact, this part of our 
subject really deserves a separate treatment. 


ARTICLE XXV. 
The Pacific Rail Road. 


WE are living in the midst of great events. The age, be- 
yond all parallel, is one of marvellous intensity: — an inten- 
sity that is doing everything on a large scale, and showing it- 
self in an activity that never sleeps, and an energy to which 
nothing is impossible. This appears everywhere — in science ; 
in art; in the scope of our moral and philanthropic effort ; in 
the license of religious speculation; in the conception and 
execution of our villainies even. But in nothing is it more 
manifest than in the breadth, audacity and unconquerable per- 
sistence of our material enterprise. The world has never 
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lacked for far-seeing and energetic merchants, nor for devo- 
tees of trade, ready to avail themselves of every known facil- 
ity, to occupy every open field, and to create new facilities and 
open new fields to the extent of their ability. But knowledge 
has increased ; facilities have multiplied; science has made 
itself the ally and servitor of trade; the materials for traffic 
have constantly become more numerous; and fresh incentives 
to effort have every year been furnished as effort has found its 
rewards. As the result, what is called the business of the 
world is to-day more daring, more energetic, broader and 
bolder in its plans, and more intensely throbbing with all the 
pulses of an eager and outreaching life than ever before: and 
we have but to look in any direction, at home or abroad, 
to see that as never before it is pushing its ventures; multi- 
plying its inventions; delving in mines ; blossoming into towns ; 
expanding into cities; whitening the ocean with the sails of 
a universal commerce; saying to mountains, Open, to valleys, 
Be filled, and to hills, Depart ; conquering new fields for trade ; 
creating new avenues for travel; and unlocking markets hith- 
erto sealed, and peoples hitherto isolated or unknown. 

What the mere human purpose and meaning of all this is, 
we very well know. It isthe love of gain. It is the ambi- 
tion for worldly success; the desire to be rich, to master 
large undertakings, and to attain the place and power that 
wealth confers. And most persons, probably, looking only on 
the surface, are accustomed to regard this whole material and 
commercial side of life with sole reference to this fact. They 
see nothing but this mere human meaning in anything that is 
thus done; and when “money” has been “ made,” or the 
purely secular and worldly ends proposed have been gained, 
what we call business enterprise has, in their judgment, an- 
swered the use beyond which it has no further significance 
or purpose. But this, like all superficial estimates, is a great 
mistake. Everything has its outer and its inner meaning ; its 
human and its divine side; and we understand these material 
activities, that are carrying the various banners of traffic and 
palpitating with the eager desire for gain, only when, looking 
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beneath the hum and scramble and purely worldly purpose 
which appear on the surface, we see that God is working 
through them for larger and grander results than man in- 
tends. 

Commerce as mere commerce, indeed, business in its purely 
business uses is of great importance ; and ends that are not 
simply convenient and desirable, but essential, are served 
when the barriers to human intercourse are removed, and new 
markets are opened, and nations flow together, and strange 
peoples mingle in the fellowship of traffic, and men and the 
world grow rich in consequence. The globe is for our human 
occupancy and service ; and no small thing is done when for- 
ests give place to cities, and wild beasts to men; when the 
quarry yields its granite, and the mine its iron and gold; 
when river and ocean become the arteries of trade, and barren 
wastes are turned into habitable towns, and the isles of the 
sea into homes of labor and art; when empty harbors become 
lined with wharves and crowded with ships, and craggy wil- 
dernesses echo with the scream and thunder with the tramp 
of the locomotive; when shops are musical with the noise 
of industry,-and streets are filled with the hum of traf- 
fic, and fields that would else be desolate are transformed into 
gardens, or pour rich harvests into the lap of toil. But “life 
is more than meat.” Ideas are of higher concern than dol- 
lars. A widening human culture,—purer manners,—amelior- 
ated laws,—nobler conceptions of character,—ripening knowl- 
edge, thought and manhood,—all that is included in the one 
word civilization — what are ships, shops, locomotives, trade, 
money, fields and gardens, compared with these? Itis because 
of their uses with respect to these that all business energy and 
commercial activity have their chief and final importance. 

It is one of the laws of all thoughtful life that things are 
constantly unfolding broader and deeper meanings than we at 
first suspect. Some years ago, while Rail Roads were in 
their infancy, a circular was sent to many of the clergymen of 
New England, requesting them to preach on the Moral Influence 
of Rail Roads. .A very few complied with the request; the 
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most laughed at so singular an idea, and threw the circular 
aside as unworthy of serious attention ;— precisely as not a 
few persons would to-day pronounce a sermon on the Pacific 
Rail Road altogether foreign to the legitimate purposes of a 
Christian pulpit. And yet, were not the few who heeded that 
request the wiser? Who can estimate the moral effect that 
has flowed from this great net-work of Rail Roads, connecting 
and interlacing each other as they stretch through our land, 
bringing city and country into neighborhood, — marrying the 
inland to the coast and the great West to the sea, and linking 
distant states, North and South, into the fellowship of a 
mutual interest ? Suppose there had been no such facilities 
for intercourse, and none of the commercial connexions thus 
fostered, how much less of vigor, oneness and force would 
have been ours as a people! How much less of thought, 
knowledge, opinion, civilization, we should have had in com- 
mon! Or had there been no such iron bands welding us to- 
gether, and none of these telegraphs threading our air, and 
none of the business relations and intimacies thus created, 
and our several states had been sundered and isolated as they 
were a hundred years ago, how much less of strength our Union 
would have had in the day of its agony, and how much easier 
traitors would have found it to accomplish their destructive 
purpose! These roads and telegraphs and the intercourse they 
foster have more than paid for themselves commercially ; but 
they are seen to have had an importance far transcending any 
use they have thus served, when we consider what they have 
been as avenues of interchanging opinion and life, and as so 
many ties linking us into brotherhood. These noisy engines, 
as they have gone, these years past, smoking and shrieking 
their shrill messages over lakes, through forests, in the midst 
of cultivated fields, beneath our northern mountains, across 
southern savannas, over western prairies and through the 
streets of our towns and cities, have been not only the messen- 
gers of traffic, but the preachers of a fraternal regard, and 
ministers to a completer national unity. 

And what is thus true here as between our several states, of 
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these particular means of intercourse, is true everywhere, not 
only of these, but of all the means and avenues through which 
trade and commerce foster the intercourse of the world. Get 
communities, states, nations, anywhere, to trading together, 
and not only will they be taught the lesson of a mutual depen- 
dence and a common material interest, but ideas will be prop- 
agated. An intellectual and moral sympathy will be created, 
and a fellowship of thought and life, otherwise impossible, 
will be established. So it is that the gospel of traffic becomes 
the gospel of an enlarging knowledge and fraternity, and that 
the Johns of commerce have prepared the way of the Lord 
and made in the deserts a highway for our God. 

Of course it is not forgotten that manifold and monstrous 
evils have attended upon traffic as it has been too generally 
conducted. Business is far too exclusively pursued, as if those 
engaged in it were mere machines for reckoning and hoarding, 
placed here of God only to buy and sell and “ make money.” 
Business, moreover, is too often over-done, only to be followed 
by the retributive re-action of stagnation and ruin. LEnter- 
prise, devoid of principle, too frequently rushes into an abuse 
of its own energies and a defiance of God. The power of 
Money is too widely perverted into a power for evil; and no 
field of human life presents facts more melancholy, or more ur- 
gently demanding reform, than that over which it presides. 
Labor is oppressed or denied its due reward. Capital preys 
on toil, and fattens on its robberies of the poor. Commerce, 
anxious only for its profits, becomes too often wedded to es- 
tablished wrongs, or the mother and instrument of terrible 
abominations. Blinding men to all higher considerations 
than mere expediency, or present gain, — narrowing their 
views and materializing their aims and their life, it looks, too 
often, at everything through the dollar, and so approves or 
acquiesces in abuses which outrage conscience and trample 
human rights. Alas! as we look back, how much occasion of 
regret we have as we see how, on this account, it has made it- 
self the handmaid of vice and the apologist or tool of: crime ; 
silenced pulpits, muzzled the press, and shaken its fists in the 
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face of Reform; fostered the slave-trade, watched for every 
opening port to despatch its cargoes of rum, and heralded the 
coming of civilization by transplanting, first of all, in every 
new field our immoralities and our wrongs. Shame on our 
so-called Christian nations that so it has been! Shame on all 
those, high or low, through whose baseness and unhallowed 
cupidity, Commerce has thus been dishonored and Civilization 
corrupted, hindered, depraved ! 

And yet, while these things must be confessed, and there 
should be much more earnest and systematic labor to correct 
them as they still exist, what has been said concerning the 
relations of the business enterprise of the world to its moral, in- 
tellectual and social progress remains true none theless. God 
is educating our race ; and just as we should find, were we to 
go out some summer morning and question the grass, the flow- 
ers and the trees, that numerous agencies have been concerned . 
in the processes of vegetation and growth which have so 
crowned and glorified the world — some apparent and others 
less direct and obvious, so it is in respect to our moral and 
intellectual improvement. The destiny to which God has 
here appointed us is to be wrought out through no one class 
of agencies exclusively. The grand agencies, of course, are 
those which inform the mind and sanctify the heart,—cul minat- 
ing in the Gospel of Christ as God manifest for the regenera- 
tion and redemption of the world. But subordinate to these, 
and as means through which they operate, a work is to be 
done by the circumstances under which we live ; by the neces- 
sities of toil and the exigencies of want; by the discipline of 
temptation and sorrow ; and among the rest, by these activities 
of Business, and this intercourse of an enlarging Commerce. 
The husbandman, the mechanic, the artist, —-the merchant, 
the engineer, the sailor, as well as the moralist and the 
preacher, each has his place—saying nothing, now, of its 
comparative importance —as a priest of God and a laborer 
for the better time coming ;— and from the shop and the 
counting-room as well as from the school-house and the church 
are issuing influences by which the ideals of prophets are to 
be realized and the day of millenial glory ushered in. 
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History discloses nothing more clearly than the work which 
has thus been accomplished by agencies commonly thought of 
as having only material uses. Columbus, we are told, was 
accustomed to call himself Christo ferens, Christ-bearer to the 
heathen of the realms he discovered. And this was but one 
of the evidences he gave that, though he failed to comprehend 
the full grandeur of what he had done, he saw something 
more than mere mercenary uses in the pursuits which were so 
honored by his heroism, and which he did so much to pro- 
mote, and that he was accustomed to regard them as having far 
higher and broader meanings. So it is that Commerce has 
vindicated its essential nobleness, and compensated for the 
evils it has wrought. Developing the physical resources of 
the ylobe, creating new channels and better rewards of indus- 
try, and opening new fields of activity, it has proved also the 
sower of ideas; the builder of institutions ; the school-master 
of character; the mother of nations. The necessities and 
rivalries of business have made constantly fresh demands on 
energy, invention, taste and skill, and thus have kindled aspi- 
ration ; fostered the mechanic arts; and helped to induce a 
sharpness of intellect, a persistence of purpose, a power of in- 
sight and foresight, and habits of application and self-reliance, 
which, though their best results have seldom fully appeared, 
have yet played no mean part as elements in the world’s ripen- 
ing life. As the barriers tu trade have been removed, and the 
means of intercourse have multiplied, states and nations have 
grown into better acquaintance and a deeper sense of their 
essential oneness. The life of stronger has inoculated that of 
weaker peoples. The less have been enlightened by the 
knowledge and ennobled by the vigor of the greater. In spite 
of himself and without intention of his, the adventurer has 
been made the apostle. The hand that has dug for gold has 
been used to found governments and to plant the tree of 
knowledge. Ships that have sailed for trade, carrying better 
cargoes than their owners knew, have served as the white- 
winged couriers of thought, and transported religions, letters 
and laws. Centres of traffic have been also centres of a hu- 
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manizing power; and all material enterprise has thus been 
chiefly significant as the handmaid of progress, every new line 
of communication opened proving but anuther highway of the 
Lord ; every new treaty ratified but another round in the lad- 
der of improvement; and every new market secured, another 
field to be sown with Christian ideas. 

And what thus has keen will be. Morally and intellectu- 
ally, in the Future as in the Past, the world is to be carried 
forward on the wheels of traffic and through the agencies of 
its Business Enterprise. Trade, scheme, build, O money-mak- 
ers, only for money, if ye will. God will use your trading 
and your scheming for higher purposes of his own. Every ~ 
sail you spread scatters seed you dream not of; and every 
venture you despatch includes a freight of which your Bills of 
Lading make no report. Sordid and mercenary you may be; 
' but the kingdom of God advances as you open the way. On 
the wings of Commerce, knowledge and art will spread. 
Through every cleft mountain and across every bridged river, 
over valleys exalted and crooked ways straightened and rough 
places made plain, the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and the elements of an improving social condition shall 
march. Ships, locomotives and all the vehicles of intercourse 
as they “ go to and fro” for traffic, shall serve as the shuttles 
of God, carrying the woof of Divine ideas through the warp 
of our Humanity, and thus, at length, shall be woven that 
web of a perfected life which He has purposed in the Chris- 
tianization of our race. 

The special occasion of this train of remark would proba- 
bly be inferred, had it not been indicated in our title. One 
line of the Pacific Rail Road is complete. As never before in 
the history of human enterprise, valleys have been exalted 
and mountains and hills made low; the crooked has been 
made straight, and rough places plain; and reaching across 
our continent, the world’s two great oceans have clasped each 
other with their iron arms, and, in an important sense, hence- 
forth they twain are one, and new relations are established 
between all the nations of the earth. Obviously, the purpose 
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that conceived this great work, and the motive that has pre- 
sided over its execution, have been commercial. Only in view 
of what it is to “ pay” for the uses of trade, in hard dollars 
and cents, could men have been found to put their time, labor 
and money into an undertaking so stupendous. And those 

_ there are who think of it only as a commercial undertaking, 
and who, seeing nothing in it beyond this financial and busi- 
ness meaning, would pronounce it “ nonsense” to talk of any 
other. “Like Mr. Gradgrind, they eschew “ sentimentalism,” 
and deal only with “facts.” We are not of this number. 
We trust our readers are not. 

In its purely commercial bearings, indeed, this Road is of 
vast concern. It is destined, unquestionably, to prove a rev- 
olutionary power, reversing the currents of trade, transferring 
the centres of capital and exchange, and unsettling the old 
routine of traffic as no man is now far-sighted or sagacious 
enough fully to anticipate. The dream of Columbus is at 
length to be fulfilled. Europe is to find “ the Indies” and 

“Japan” by sailing west. And the one tendency of all 
these changes, undoubtedly, is to be to make the whole world 
in a new and greatly increased degree, tributary to the growth 
of this country, giving new life to its business, new develop- 
ment to its resources and new importance to its commercial 
influence, and pouring a new and larger measure of wealth 
into its lap, already so full. But all these things, important 
as they must be confessed, seem to us matters of secondary 
concern. As we turn yonder and think of this magnificent 
enterprise as complete, we behold in it the chrysalis of a 
grand providential purpose. To us it is most because of its 
moral and Christian significance, and because as we contem- 
plate it we see hovering over it the angels of an enlarging 
knowledge and a broadening brotherhood, singing again the 
song of Peace and Goodwill, and proclaiming that another 
step has been taken towards the fulfilment by our Republic of 
its divinely appointed destiny as a leavening and re-creative 
force in the world’s affairs. 

Do we sufficiently consider who we are and where we stand ? 
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Here we are, a new people, the offshoot of the world’s best 
civilization, occupying a virgin continent, midway between the 
thrones and aristocracies of Europe and the barbarism of 
Africa, on the one hand, and the effete and stolid life of Asia, 
on the other, charged with ideas and institutions that are the 
hope and glory of mankind. Whyisitso? Why except 
that we may be a light and an example to the nations on 
either side of us? Why except that we may leaven them 
with our ideas and conform their institutions to ours, so work- 
ing as we may for the encouragement and enfanchisement of 
the people and the social regeneration of the globe? And 
this new highway, opened through our mountains and across 
our rivers and plains, bringing alike Asia and Europe to our 
doors, and over which, in due time, a large proportion of the 
world’s travel and traffic is to pass —— what is it but a new 
means of putting us into the requisite communication with 
those whom we are to leaven, and thus of furthering that 
contact of their life with ours through which they may the 
more readily learn the great moral, political and Christian 
lessons which we have to impart? So we regard it; nor have 
we any doubt that, vast and incalculable as are the commer- 
cial changes and benefits which are directly or indirectly to 
result from it, they are to be far transcended by the moral 
and Christian uses which it will serve in the diffusion of our 
American thought ;— in the enlargement of views and sym- 
pathies ;— in the dissipation of prejudice and the breaking 
down of partition walls ;—#in the cultivation of a broader 
sense of unity and fraternity, and in the furtherance of all 
that we mean by personal enlightenment and social regenera- 
tion. 

Think how, of late, events have succeeded each other, all 
pointing in this direction. A few years since, Japan stepped 
out of her long Asiatic seclusion, and came first to our doors, 
proffering the olive branch, ‘and inviting us to the commerce 
of her newly opened ports. More recently, China, scarcely 
less rigid in her long isolation, came, under the lead of her 
American envoy, reaching her hand also first of all to us, 
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desiring admission into the fellowship of nations, and asking 
of us, as she purposes to ask of all, reciprocity and a just 
recognition. Then, turning towards Europe, we see that not 
only is Russian serfdom abolished, and Austrian despotism 
modified, and German and Italian unity secured, and the mas- 
_ querade of French imperialism approaching its hour of doom, 

when the cry shall be, Masks off, but that England, despite her 
monarchial forms and the shameful sympathies of her govern- 
ing class with our slaveholders’ rebellion, is fast becoming 
Americanized ; that Spain, long priest-ridden and abject, has 
spewed out its profligate Bourbon queen and moved towards 
liberty; that even Turkey is showing the evidences of a 
new life; and that everywhere there are signs of an in- 
creasing freedom and self-assertion among the people. ll 
this, as we interpret it, tells of what this American republic 
has been as an element in modern history, here between the 
old continents, carrying our Declaration of Independence and 
our flag of stars in one hand, and the Bible and the Cross in 
the other. 

And now comes the opening of this new highway, bringing 
Europe and Asia side by side as they will pass and re-pass 
each other over it, and serving as a means of impregnating 
them still more with the genius and principles of our institu- 
tions. For ourselves, we confess that it is with a profound 
sense of the wonderful methods of Provileace that we reflect 
on these things. We feel anew, as we connect and interpret 
them, that God is indeed in history ; and as we consider the 
moral and Christian results which, as it so clearly seems to us, 
must follow in the train of this great work, now finished, we 
can almost believe that these were among the things which 
the prophet saw as he wrote his grand old words, predicting 
the advancing triumph of the Messiah. At all events, it is no 
profanation of the language, but an apt and fitting application 
of it, to behold inscribed on every locomotive thundering over 
yonder new-laid track, and to hear shouted in every whistle 
echoing over it, Behold in us the voices in the wilderness 
preparing the way of the Lord, and making straight in the 
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desert a highway for our God. ‘ Every valley shall be ex- 
alted and every mountain and hill shall be made low ; and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places plain ; 
and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall 
see it together: for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 

Welcome, then, with thankful and rejoicing hearts, thrice 
welcome, this fresh victory of mind over matter. Let us exult 
over what it is outwardly —as a work of man, but most over 
what it is providentially—as an instrument of God. A 
marvellous triumph of human ingenuity and skill, let it 
remind us anew how impotent are all physical obstacles before 
a determined purpose; how impracticabilities vainsh, and 
even seeming impossibilities are conquered, if the soul but 
persistently says, By the help of God, I will. A new avenue 
for trade, let us be glad in the assurance of the great results 
that are commercially to accrue from it, especially to all the — 
business interests of our own land. But deeper and higher 
than all the rest, it is a new agency for girding the globe with 
the fibres of Brotherhood, and hastening the victory of Peace 
and Righteousness through a better flowing together of the 
nations. So, chiefly, let us regard it. Seeing in it all that it 
means as a material achievement, let us hail it with loudest 
acclaim because of what it is as a spiritual prophecy, and as 
another ally of our Christian civilization. Let us hope that God 
will make it abundantly prosperous for all its commercial uses ; 
but whatever may be its future in this respect, let us be assured 
He will make it a highway for the ripening kingdom of the Re- 
deemer. Over it, alas! will be carried many evil things that 
we could wish excluded, and the devil will fail not to use it 
as one of his thoroughfares. But with the evil, and more than 
the evil, the good will also go. The forces of the Lord stay 
not behind because the emissaries of Satan are abroad. Con- 
flict is the condition of progress; and although this new 
Road is certain to be lined with rum-shops, brothels and gam- 
bling-hells, and will be made in various ways to serve the uses 
of wrong, its Divine ends will no less surely be answered. 
Churches and school-houses, homes and work-shops, colleges 
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and hospitals will, in due time, line it too. The song of the 
poet and the ideal of the artist, the power of the press and the 
sermon of the preacher, the force of law and the illumin- 
ating and regenerative ministries of the Gospel will all follow 
in the channels it has opened. And so the tides of a new 
and higher life will pour along its track. Around it and 
beyond it, the wilderness will rejoice and the desert blossom ; 
and out from it will radiate innumerable influences, helping 
to make the world better and our race one. 

So it is that all things, in their deepest meanings, tend to 
unity, confirming the lessons and fulfilling the prophecy of 
our broad and glorious faith. Let us thank God that it is so, 
and prize anew that religion which enables us to-see in all 
that helps the world onward the servant of its purpose, as it, 
commonly, somehow is the result of its power. Without 
Christianity, we should have had no Rail Roads and none of 
those things now most effectually aiding the world’s progress, 
because there would have been none of the moral and intel- 
lectual quickening of which they are the product. This is the 
one final lesson to which all paths lead us, and that more 
than any other, we need to learn and appreciate : —the worth 
of the Religion of Christ; the fact that it is not only the one 
condition of highest personal culture and character, but of 
social progress and power. Its office is to vitalize everything 
it touches. Not alone do souls ripen best when penetratad by 
it. Industry is encouraged by its presence; art achieves its 
grandest triumphs because of its inspiration ; enterprise springs 
forth to new fields and larger rewards under its impulse ; and 
using even the world’s material energies for its own ends, it 
works through all forms and methods of human activity to 
further its purpose and thus to hasten that time when the 
race shall be one in the recognition of the equality and fra- 
ternity of souls, and the world be beautiful in the genial 
growth and legitimate exercise of every human power. 

God help us to understand its worth, and to be workers to 
forward its triumph in the enfanchisement and brotherhood 
of nations and the redemption of souls. 





JOHN MURRAY. 


ArTIcLE XXVI. 
John Murray. 


We continue our extracts from Mr. Murray’s letters to his 
friend, Rev. Robert Redding, of Truro, England. The letter 
below is printed out of its order, the date having at first been 
misread. ‘Mrs. Murray’s letters ” were selections from her 
correspondence with friends at home, as she accompanied her 
husband on a journey in 1790, to Philadelphia. Mr. Murray’s 
English friends appear to have been greatly interested in these 
letters. Copies were taken and some of these have come 
back to us. Even at this day they have an interest not abated 
by lapse of time. When our present direct purpose is ful- 
filled, we propose to publish some extracts from Mrs. Murray’s _ 
letters and other writings. 


XVIII. 


Boston, JUNE 9, 1794. 

Your obliging favor, my greatly valued friend, accompanied 
by a letter from Mr. Rippon, for which, together with a 
music-book and one of his sermons to Mrs. Murray, and a 
sweet compliment on her writings, we both feel very much 
obliged,—these, accompanied by Mrs. Murray’s letters, all came 
safely to hand a few weeks since. I have this moment learned 
that a gentleman going hence to London, means to land at 
Plymouth. In that case he can drop a line for you there. 
It will serve to inform you that the return of Mrs. Murray’s 
letters did not give the friends to whom they belonged more 
or so much pleasure, as the account you had the goodness to 
transmit in your letter, of the pleasure you and your partial 
friends derived from the perusal thereof. Mrs. Murray also is 
now, more than ever she expected she should be, rewarded for 
the labor she bestowed. Circumstanced as she was on the 
journey in penning these letters, she little thought, at that 
time, that she was engaged in providing mental food for such 
sentimental friends. But the remembrance of it will afford 


her pleasure as long as she lives. 
You are so obligingly kind as to express a wish to know 
how the dear friends, to whom the greater part of these let- 
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ters were addressed, now are. They are now, my loved friend, 
what you and I, through infinite goodness, will shortly be. 
The maternal parent was called home from excruciating ago- 
nies, last July. The fond father followed his long-loved com- 
panion last December. They now both sleep in Jesus. They 
died in faith. They lived in faith, but their prospects bright- 
ened as they drew near the close of a long journey. They 
were forty-four years in the wedded state; and though much 
afflicted in the latter part of their lives, yet they sang of mercy 
and judgment all the day long. Mrs. Murray has suffered 
what a susceptible soul like hers may be supposed eapable of 
suffering on such occasions ; but the angel of the presence of 
her never-dying Parent has supported her. 


* * * * * 
















* * * 





* 





* 


Yes, we enjoy the light of civil and religious liberty in as 
great a degree as human nature can bear. More than we 
enjoy would be the worst of tyranny. Tyrants indeed have 
tumbled and the thrones of many totter; but in France, how 
many tyrants have sprung up in place of one! From such a 
liberty as they have in that distracted nation, good Lord, deliver 
us! I pity from my very soul the lovers of peace in every 
country. Even here, where we are in the full enjoyment of 
every blessing, more than any nation ever enjoyed, there are 
a very great number of turbulent, discontented beings, who 
wish to see the nation involved ina war. How often do I with 
fervor pray that God would scatter the people that delight in 
war! Yet, what shall we say tothese thin'gs? He that made, 
He that upholds all things by the word of His power, will 
surely never suffer aught to take place in his dominion that 
shall counteract any of his benign purposes. This God of 
| order will bring order out of confusion. He will overturn, 
overturn, overturn, till he shall come whose right it is to reign. 
Then every knee to him shall bow and every tongue to him 
shall swear. It is common when a people are subdued for 
them to swear allegiance to their conqueror. So when the 
kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdom of God and 
of his Christ, then every knee shall bow and every tongue 
shall swear, surely shall say, In tne Lord have I righteousness 
and strength. Blessed be God, these rights of man no power 
can rob them of. Paine’s Rights of Man are good in theory. 
But, as my beloved friend says, no more of this. I do not 
wish you single, but I wish you one of and with us entire. 
You would be a much better acquisition to our country, in my 
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opinion, than the Doctor Priestley who is now hailed, by all 
who love not our Lord Jesus, one of us. Were it not that I 
am assured no man can lay any other foundation than that 
which is laid, I should in the present state of things ve seri- 
ously afraid of Doctor Priestley. I am glad to hear of any 
useful, industrious people coming into the country. I am not, 
I am free to own, very much pleased by the account of the 
arrival of this same Doctor. 

I am happy when I meet with the approbation of my highly 
esteemed friend in any thing, and am therefore pleased that 
. you approve of the mode of dedication practiced by us. Yes, 
my valued friend, I have many years thought the baptism of 
John the only water-baptism ever ordained of God. Yes, I 
am indeed with respect to this ordinance a Baptist. I cannot 
conceive of any other as even a sign. If the sprinkling of 
infants be a sign of anything, it is that whatever religion they 
shall hereafter be possesssd of, shall be only in their counte- 
nances. I do not know a more unmeaning ceremony in the 
Popish church than this same sprinkling of infants. Yet I 
love them that, being in the habit of using it, think it their 
duty. I was invited once to sprinkle an infant. I told the 
parents that if they would show me any place in the Bible 
that made it their duty or mine, I would; but as J could not, 
and as I made the Scriptures my sole guide both in faith and 
practice, they would excuse me until some such place was 
found. They, poor souls, had no doubt but they could find 
some such place very readily; but to their great astonish- 
ment they could not, and therefore gave up the matter, and 
never thought anything more about it. 

If I should find you in any future period a Uuiversal’st, you 
suppose it would give me pleasure: it would, indeed. And 
this I am as fully assured I shall, as I am that in six days the 
world was created by the word of God’s power. I am not 
sure I shall find you so in this distempered state of things, 
though I see no reason why you may not, as well as others of 
your Master’s servants, who once thought as you do now, but 
who afterwards thought that God had concluded all in 
unbelief, that he might have mercy upon all. But should you 
not be able to see this here, when we see eye to eye, and the 
face of the covering is taken away, and we hear him that 
sitteth on the throne saying, Behold! I make all things new ; 
when we hear every creature in heaven, on earth, and under 
the earth, and in the sea, all of them, ascribing glory to the 
Lamb ; — when we see the promise made to Abraham fulfilled, 
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and all the families of the earth blessed in Christ Jesus the 
seed, think you I shall not see youa Universalist then? Yes, 
verily ; and great pleasure indeed it will afford me, ay, and 
you also. Yes, my beloved brother, we shall then be blessed 
with a perfect knowledge of the truth, even the truth preached 
by the mouth of all God’s holy prophets ever since the world 
began. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


My family you obligingly wish to know something of. Since 
the death of Mrs. Murray’s parents we have been somewhat 
deranged. We have left the comfortable dwelling we so long 
occupied, and my health declining, I have been obliged to give 
up going half my time to Gloucester. I am going to move 
my family to this place, God willing, thissummer. Mrs. Mur- 
ray and her Julia Maria are both, thanks to the Father of 
mercies, well. Miss Nancy Plummer is still unmarried, and 
still one of our family. 


Ed * * * % * % * *% * 


I am happy to find your family in so good a way. Blessed 
be God that you have so fair a prospect of your offspring doing 
well. It will not be for want of love in you if they don’t. I 
pray God that you may continue to have pleasnre in your dear 
children as long as you live, and that in life, and in the close 
of life, you may be able to draw consolation from the assur- 
ance that the fruit of the womb is the heritage of the Lord, 
and that he loves your children as much more than you as he 
is better than you ; and that whatever may be our or their lot 
in this morning of our being, it is indeed happy for us. that 
we have hopes beyond the grave. And when we consider who 
it is that made us, and what He made us for, and what His 
will is respecting us, and how well able He is to accomplish all 
His pleasure, I think our hope must be full of immortality, 
and never can make us ashamed. 

I am charmed with the close of your letter. Why, you are 
a Universalist! You will be, and as full a believer as Abra- 
ham was. I love my Falmouth friends, am sorry for their 
mistakes, and hope that all things will work together for their 
good. I am glad that you live in peace with the ministers of 
your neighborhood. I have found ministers in general bad 
neighbors. Blessed be God! matters have been mended of 
late. I thank you, my blessed friend, for your benedictions. 
May they be returned a hundred-fold into your own friendly, 
faithful bosom. And when, under the conducting care of our 
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ever-faithful Guide, we have passed the passage of the valley 
of the shadow of death, (eternal blessings on him who took 
away the substance!), we shall then meet in our Father’s 
house, and unite in singing the song of the servant and the 
Son: of the one, as the promulgator of the law which was 
the ministration of condemnation; of the other as the Law- 
fulfiller, and therefore the Savior of the world. O blessed 
period indeed, when we shall see the ransomed race collected, 
from Adam, the first and greatest sinner, to his latest-born, his 
youngest son: all with one voice sounding forth the praises of 
the Lamb and his blood, which cleanseth from all sin; when 
the floor shall be completely purged, every particle of chaff 
that once adhered to every grain taken away, every seed sown 
by the enemy of God and man plucked up and cast into the 
fire, every work of the devil completely destroyed, and every 
part of God’s work saved. ‘0 glorious hour! O blessed 
abode!” God’s offspring shall then be near, and like their 
God ; 
“ And flesh and sin no more control 
The sacred pleasures of the soul.” 

Adieu, my loved friend. Mrs. Murray joins me in love to 
you and yours. God forever bless you both. Bless you all. 
I am, with unfeigned affection, ever, ever yonrs, 

JOHN Murray. 


XIX. 


Boston, Nov. 8, 1797. 

My very dear Friend, I begin to think you have been in 
‘much the same circumstances your unfortunate friend has 
been in; it is so long since I have heard from you. I have 
twice written very largely to you, neither of which letters you 
have received: but twice more I have written since I had the 
pleasure of a line from you, which letters I know nothing to 
the contrary of your receiving. Your answers, however, may 
have shared the same fate as some of my letters. One very 
large packet, I am informed, was carried to France, another 
lost by the captain to whose care I delivered it. I am, I do 
assure you, almost discouraged from writing, at least till the 
war is over. 

I now take up my pen to write, as the man drew his bow, at 
aventnre. I am going once more to try if you are in this 
distempered state, and still to me what I am to you — that is, 
what you were. But this I have no doubt of. Your heart 
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was formed for friendship. You can feel— you do feel — 
you will continue to feel, while you continue to breathe, the 
sensation most like the love of God. Had I gained nothing 
more by my last visit to England than an acquaintance with 
you, I should think myself amply rewarded. But I have: 
gained much more. I have gained an acquaintance with some 
- other worthy characters, and renewed my acquaintance with 
some old friends. I saw, in that journey, much of the wis- 
dom, the power and goodness of God; and I shall remember 
these instances of Divine goodness, I trust, as long as I have 
a being. How often I see again what I have seen, and hear 
again what I have heard, and, in imagination, converse again 
with those with whom, on my last journey, I conversed! How 
pleasing to my soul the repetition of the opportunities I have 
been blessed with in your loved society! But these pleasures 
are melancholy pleasures. They cannot in reality be repeated. 
But religion, with its cheering influence, comes in to my aid, 
and assures me I shall meet my friends in my native home, 
where no sea shall separate us. How delightful to contem- 
plate such a state — a state which admits no sin, of course no 
sorrow! There is there no vile whisperer to separate between 
choice friends. We shall not there hold in a kind of trem- 
bling dread every enjoyment found in persons or things. 
There is a “ perpetuity of bliss” now, at this moment, while 
I am indulging my best feelings in writing to one of my best 
friends. Yet a sigh swells my breast in the consideration of 
the uncertainty of all sublunary good. This blessed friend I 
am writing to may have heard his Savior say, ‘Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, enter into the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world;”’ or he may be still in 
this state, and dead to me. This, I confess, would be infinitely 
worse to me, yet, on your dear companion and children’s 
account, I should rather this should be the case than the for- 
mer. I entreat ‘you to write to me if you are still in this 
state, and let me know how you do, in mind, in body and in 
estate. I cannot bear the thought of your neglecting me so 
long. You really ought to write me every spring and fall, if 
your letter was ever so small. You certainly can find oppor- 
tunities for sending up to London, if you would only have 
your letter written and lying by for an opportunity. 


* * * * * % * * * * 


I now send you another book. I send itto you. I give 
you in this another proof of my good opinion of you, and my 
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confidence in you. I do not consider you a believer in the 
doctrine contained therein, yet I send it to you. I did nof 
consider some of the clergy of this town believers of the gospel 
which is the subject of this pamphlet, yet I sent it to them, 
and was not a little surprised when one of them, a Doctor 
Clark, told me that though he would not say that his brethren 
of the clergy believed every thing contained therein, yet he 
had the pleasure to assure me they were all very much pleased 
therewith, and said they thought it did me much honor. But 
I am told by one of their order, that there are but three of 
the clergy of this town who are not believers of the Gospel 
God preached unto Abraham. I frequently meet with minis- 
ters at public entertainments, who in a whisper tell me they 
have been for some years believers in the doctrines I preach ; 
but are afraid to tell their peopleso. So itwasofold. There 
were many of the chief rulers who believed, but they pro- 
fessed it not openly. However, the time will come when they 
will not be afraid to make an open confession of it; when 
they will not stagger at the promises through unbelief, but 
a es of God, they will be strong in faith, giving glory 
to God. 

I need not tell you, my loved friend, that whatever this 
book contains I believe is the truth of God. If I did not, I 
should not publish it. If I did not I should not preach at all, 
or, if I did, I should not know what to do with the Scriptures. 
If I did not, I should differ from all God’s holy prophets, by 
whose mouth God spake ever since the beginning of the 
world. But, believing asI do, I feel my heart disposed to 
love God, and my brother also. Nor can I censure any one 
for not believing ; for faith is the giftof God. In fact, I have 
often wondered that so much has been said respecting believ- 
ing, and so little said of the matter to be believed. Let me 
see the truth, I can no more help believing it than I can help 
breathing ; and till I can see it, till I am able to see the truth 
of any proposition, I can no more believe it than I can make a 
world. I conceive, therefore, there cannot be a more inconsis- 
. tent character in the world, than an uncharitable, censorious 
believer of the truth as itis in Jesus. But no more of this. 
You will read my feeble attempt at investigating truth, and in 
your own dear, good way, tell me where1 am wrong. You 
know I shall take very kindly everything from you. 

In the packet carried to France there was a letter for Mr. 
Wildbore, containing six sheets. ‘ How fortunate,” you will 
say, “ he was in the capture of that vessel!” Not at all. He 
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was not obliged to read the whole of it. Yet I don’t know, 
on second thought, but curiosity might have obliged him to 
read it, or try to read it. He would have had a time of it, 
however, which he is now delivered from, and so are you; for 
there was near as much to you. I think I never shall write 
so much again at atime. I really hate writing, but I love my 
friends. Yes, ”” you may say, “ and therefore plague them by 
your prolixity.” 

You lost a letter of Mrs. Murray’s in that packet captured 
by the French. This you will consider, as you ought, a serious 
loss. However, who knows but my writings may be preserved 
in France, and translated, and become much more useful in 
France than they would ever have been in England? I have 
_ sometimes smiled at the conceit of their falling into the hands 

of some serious priest acquainted with the English language. 
I have seen him in my revery, sitting in his study, looking 
over my reply to Mr. Wildbore, and then reflecting on the 
danger of giving too much light. I was going on; but I will 
pursue this revery no farther. 

Mrs. Murray’s “ Gleaner” is in the press. I am sorry I 
have not so many names‘as I could wish from your side of the 
water, to insert in her printed catalogue. She will have a 
grand collection, I do assure you. 

* * * * * * moe * * 

I have been on a journey lately of about 187 miles. I went 
by water, and was never so near being lost before. I have 
suffered very much in consequence of the sufferings I under- 
went at that time. But I shall gain by it! I was charmed 
with the i improving state of this country. You can have no 
conception of its rapid improvement. If no desolating calam- 
ity should befall it, according to Dr, Franklin’s calculation, 
this country will contain, i in the year 1842, 32,000,000 inhab- 
itants. This is unquestionably the best country in the world, 
at present. 

Mrs. Murray is not well; my little girl is very well; I am 
so,so. You are, I trust, very well. LIentreat you to write to 
ee Se ea Bead are 
Your ever affectionate friend, ‘&e. i JOHN Murray. 


Dr. Franklin’s speculation was not fulfilled to the letter, 
the population of the country reaching 32,000,000 only at the 
close of 1860. But that would have seemed sufficiently mar- 
vellous in 1792, when the population was but 4,000,000. 
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The preceding letter, according to an endorsement upon it, 
was answered in March, 1799. This, together with Mr. Mur- 
ray’s reference in the outset, indicates the hazards of intercourse 
between America and Europe during the great war between 
France and England. 

The book sent with the foregoing letter was probably a thin 
8vo. volume, pp. xvi. and 96, printed at Charlestown, and en- 
titled “ Universalism Vindicated.” 


XX. 
Boston, Feb. 26, 1799. 


My very dear Friend, It is with a kind of trembling dread 
that I sit down to write to you. Iam doubtful whether you 
are still an iphabitant of this distempered state of things. I 
can hardly suppose it possible you could be so long silent if 
you were, though you might have written, and your favors 
have shared the fate of many valuable things which have fallen ~ 
into our enemies’ hands. I send this and the books accompa- 
nying, with trembling apprehension lest they meet the fate my 
very large packets met with, which I sent by Capt. Scott, but 
the hope that there is not so much danger now as there was 
then, encourages me once more to venture. 

Ihave sent you . . . aset of Mrs. Murray’s writings. 
I trust they will get safe to your hands, and that ycu will have 
the goodness to write to me by the first conveyance an account 
thereof. I am sure they will afford you some pleasing amuse- 
ment. I might have said you and yours. You will readily 
discover that Mrs. Murray’s design was to recommend the 
interests of virtue, especially to young minds. She wished to 
make wisdom’s ways appear as they are, ways of pleasantness ; 
and all her paths, what they really are, paths of peace. In 
order to engage the attention of some whose attention could 
not be so easily engaged in any other way, she has, you will 
perceive, in the last volume, given some numbers in the 
dramatic style. She does not, she never will, I am persuaded, 
write for the stage; but as Young, Addison and others have 
adopted this style, and for the same purpose, she thought she 
might with safety adopt the same method. I had a thought of 
putting your name among the list of subscribers, as we have 
the names of all the clergy in this city, and many others, but, 
as I had not your leave, I dared not. You will see in the last 
volume how respectable a list of subscribers there is. I 
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Pane have thought it much more so, had it contained my 
Liend’s. 

I hope I shall soon hear from you, and hear you are well as 
when Iheard from you last. Alas! I cannot recollect when 
that was. I have not now, as formerly, a letter from my 
friend to answer. This always afforded me inexpressible de- 
light. Shall I ever experience this again? Iam confident if 
my friend is in the same state of being his friend is in, I shall 
hear from him, and soon. ~But I shall be in a state of sad 
suspense till I have this pleasure. Do,-my friend, let me 
. know how you and your charming family do, and where you 
are. In this changing state I am continually looking for 
changes in my friends, or in. their circumstances, and I am 
unhappy enough rarely to expect them for the better. My 
friends oftentimes upbraid me for this. They wonder that I 
expect evil, —“‘ you,” they say, “who live by faith.” It is 
therefore, I reply, that I expect tribulation. I believe what 
my blessed Master told me: “In the world you shall have 
tribulation.” I therefore expect it. I believe that in him I 
shall have peace. I therefore expect it. I know him to be 
faithful that has promised. I am persuaded he will perform. 
But though in this world I am taught. to expect tribulation, 
and, God knows, I have had a share, yet I have much to be 
thankful for: no man on earth, I am persuaded, ever had 
more. I have health, peace, and competence. I have them 
now: to-morrow I may not have either of them; and I can- 
not say that I am concerned to know what to-morrow’s fate 
may do. I know that sufficient to the day is the evil thereof. 
But, on the whole, I believe I am as well off as any of my 
brethren, though I hope not better off than you. Every good 
we have in this life is clear gain: this, with a humble hope of 
future felicity, is riches. I could, however, give you a detail 
of circumstances that would serve as shades to the picture ; 
but I will not deal in shades. 

Mrs. Murray . . . . wishes me to present to you and 
your dear lady her most respectful regards. My little girl 
grows finely. I wish 1 could show her to you. I wish I could 
to Mrs. M. and the little girl present you and yours. But 
when I am thinking of these matters, I reflect on the state we 
are hasting to, and where, if our Father is as able as lie is 
willing, we shall assuredly meet, and, meeting there, shall 
never part again. 

At all events write to me, and give me, I en- 
treat you, a particular account of your public and your pri- 
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vate circumstances. You will comply with this request if you 
are living. I shall write no more till 1 am assured you are, 
by a line from you. I entreat you to present my regards to 
your dear lady and each of your charming children. I pre- 
sume they are grown up now. If I have any friends in Truro 
who still remember their Savior’s poor servant with any 
remains of Christian affection, present them my sincere re- 
gards. I think of my visit to that place with gratitude to 
God and his children, but the moments I spent with you are 
ever uppermost in the mind of your ever affectionate friend 
and brother, JoHn Murray. 


We have before us the “set of Mrs. Murray’s writings” 
which accompanied this letter to England, and which has re- 
crossed the Atlantic after the lapse of nearly seventy years. It 
bears the title—* The Gleaner ; a Miscellaneous Production ; in 
three Volumes. By Constantia.” The imprint reads — 
“ Printed at Boston, by I. Thomas and E. T. Andrews, Faust’s 
Statue, No. 45 Newbury Street; Feb. 1798.” The volume 
comprises a series of Essays, some numbers of which were 
inserted in the Massachusetts Magazine, and were so well re- 
ceived as to induce their extension and republication in more 
permaneni form. This copy is bound in sheep, as probably 
was the case with the whole edition. The work is dedicated 
“to John Adams, L. L. D., President of the United States of 
America,” in an inscription characteristic of the time, when 
the President was revered as the First of the land. It was 
published by subscription ; and a list of subscribers, number- 
ing 800 or more, is printed at the close of the third volume. 
Among these names, headed by the President, are many of 
historical distinction ; for instance, Fisher Ames, Hon. James 
Bowdoin, Rev. Jeremy Belknap, D. D., Martin Brimmer, Rev. 
John Eliot, D. D., Rev. James Freeman, “ His Excellency 
John Taylor Gilman, Esq., Governor of New Hampshire,” 
Hon. Elbridge Gerry, “‘ Capt. W. H. Harrison, N. W. Terri- 
tory,’ Gen. Henry Knox, Rev. John T. Kirkland, Gen: Benj. 
Lincoln, Rev. Jedediah Morse, D. D., Hon. Harrison G. Otis, 
Capt. Edward Preble, Josiah Quincy; David Ramsay, LL. D., 
“His Excellency Increase Sumner, Governor of Massachu- 
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setts,” “ His Excellency Sir John Temple, Bart.,” “ George 
Washington, late Commander in Chief of the American 
Forces, and President of the United States,” Mrs. M. Wash- 
ington, “John Wilks, London, Eng.,” &c. Mrs. Murray’s 
style is that of the period. Somewhat grandiloquent and per- 
iphrastic, it is still smooth and flowing. There are indica- 
tions of “ strong-minded” thought. Subjects are treated 
which anticipate the discussions of later days. The equal 
capacities of the sexes finds in Mrs. Murray an advocate. 
The present form of the question did not occur to her, but 
she evidently touched upon “ the condition precedent.” The 
‘¢ Gleaner” was so well received by Mrs. Murray’s friends in 
England, that they proposed a reprint in that country. In 
1806, Mrs. Murray consented to the proposal; but Mr. Red- 
ding, who had been the medium of correspondence, dyiug in 
that year, we presume that the project fell through. 


ARTICLE XXVII. 


Religion and Science. + 


For we walk by faith, not by sight. II. Cor. v. 7. 


In these few simple words, dropped parenthetically upon 


1t is with profound sorrow that we make record here of the death of the author of this 
timely and valuable sermon. Itis the last production of his pen ; and though he intend- 
ed, before printing it in our pages that it should take the form of a regular article rather 
than of a sermon, and, on finding his departure was at hand, left a request that we 
should mak« the necessary changes; yet on reviewing thc matter, we have concluded 
to publish it in its original shape. As remarked — it is his last effort, and worthy of 
him; his last sermon, his last contribution to the Quarterly— and we believe it will 
better suit the feelings of his friends and readers that we should leave it precisely as 
he left it. 

By the death of Mr. Abbott the Quarterly has lost an able and ever ready contribu- 
tor, the denomination one of its strongest aud clearest thinkers and writers, one .of its 
most diligent and successful students; and we have lost, personally, a faithful and 
very dear friend, with whom our many years of intercourse have been both pleasant 
and profitable. He was always degply interested in the welfare and character of the 
Quarterly; and never once, in all our editorial needs, has he failed, when asked, to 
come t> our help, 
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the impetuous current of his thought, the great apostle draws 
sharp and clear the contrast that has sorely puzzled so 
many of the wise men of our day. Here is the distinction 
between philosophy and religion, knowledge and faith, science 
and revelation. They are not only distinct, but are wholly 
separate, pursuing different methods, dealing with different 
truths and relying upon different evidence. Science, which 
the apostle here calls sight, treats of the physical, the mate- 
rial, tracing out the natural relations that exist between the 
observed phenomena of the outward world, ascertaining, as 
far as it may, the causes that underlie the changes constantly 
taking place before our eyes. But beyond these natural rela- 
tions and beyond the results of natural causes, the operation 
of observed and established laws— science can never go. 
The moment she steps beyond the borders of her peculiar do- 
main, she is lost; then she takes up mere hypothesis, the 
truth or falsehood of which is forever beyond her realm. She 
may revel among the stars, make the paths of planets and 
suns as familiar to us as the gravel walks of a garden; she 
may push her triumph as far into the depths of space as the 
most powerful telescope can pierce: she may reveal the dim 
nebula — the star-dust, or film of nascent worlds— away on 
the utmost verge of space, slowly gathering up its atoms, 
under the impulse of gravitation, into central suns and cir- 
cling worlds; she may bring to the distinct recognition of the 
human eye, celestial bodies so far removed from the system 
we inhabit, that their light, spreading at the rate of two hun- 
dred thousand miles in a second, can reach us only after a 
journey of sixty thousand years ; under her eye a little star 
in the sword of Orion, blooms into a vast system of suns and 
worlds ; sitting at her desk, guided only by the physical laws 
she has wrought out, she discovers a planet in our solar sys- 
tem never yet seen ; and under her directon the astronomer 
raises his glass to. the heavens, and there, indeed is the new 
world ; she may fire the imagination and stimulate thought 
till the world we inhabit and the system in which it moves, 
shrivels to a mote in the gorgeous oceans of space; she may 
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show us the phases of Neptune and the eclipse of Jupiter’s 
moons ; she may discover the balance whose vast arms swing 
all worlds and systems. All this science may do — has done. 
But the borders of her domain are always the limits of obser- 
vation ; and the physical laws that harmonize the various, 
and often, apparently, conflicting phenomena of nature, are 
- the only laws she knows. She is busy with her own work — 
forms, attributes, qualities and relations of whatever falls 
within her province ; but she knows nothing of a first Caus: 
of Him who in the beginning created the heaven and the 
earth. She knows existence only as it comes within her ob- 
servation ; she determines its laws only from its phenomena; 
how, why, or whence it came, whether it has always been, or 
shall always be, she knows not, and can never know. She 
has no powers that can grasp such truths, and no tests by 
which to detect their presence. Science, strictly speaking, is 
unrcligious ; she is material, not spiritual; she knows no 
eternity, no immortality, no God. In all the vast realms of 
space through which her telescopic eye has pursued the flight 
of worlds and the gleam of suns, she has discovered no 
peaceful home for the toil-worn and weary sons of men — no 
. celestial city, the abode of the divine presence; and should 
she push her researches ten thousand times farther into the 
unexplored depths of space, she would come no nearer to the 
throne of God than each human soul stands to-day. 

The great fundamental truths that lie at the basis of all 
religion are not scientific, but intuitve. Science has never » 
taught us the existence of God, and never can. Her powers 
are impotent, her methods futile, and the steps of her induc- 
tion are narrow and mean. The thouglit which religion utters 
in the word God, that corner-stone of all genuine worship — 
that thought which lies, however dimly and confusedly, in 
every human soul —isnot only alien, but incenceivable, to 
science. No telescope can ever reach his abode ; no logic can 
ever gather up from the narrow sphere of its observation, the 
premises to justify the conclusion of the existence of God ; 
no facts that lie within the possible scope of our intellectual, 
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or scientific powers, can ever bridge the abyss that separates 
the finite from the heights of the infinite Being. However 
essential the thought of God may be to all religion ; however 
intimate he may seem to the devout and trusting heart ; 
however firmly he may be apprehended by the spiritual facul- 
ties ; when we attempt to approach him by scientific methods, 
to circumscribe him with our lines of logic, we are compelled 
to confess, with those of olden times, that “‘ clouds and dark- 
ness are about him,” and their question comes home to vs, 
‘“ canst thou by searching find out God ? ” 

It is only reaffirming the conclusions of the thoughtful and 
devout of all times, to say that the sources of our faith are 
inaccesible to the intellectual powers. God, Eternity, and 
Immortality — the three fundamental truths without which 
religion were impossible — are themes in which all science is 
lost. Wecan no more conceive the existence of the soul, 
separate from this mortal tenement, than upon the atoms of 
our induction we can scale the heights of absolute existence. 
However familiar or precious to us may be the thought that 
we still exist when the body shall have returned to the dust as 
it was, if we attempt by logical processes to place that truth 
upon a scientific basis, it will result only in blank scepticism. 
No research has ever discovered in this breathing, moving and 
thinking organism called man, that immortal spirit which is to 
survive the world; no scalpel has penetrated to its abode ; the - 
most delicate of our senses are too gross to detect the pres- 
ence of the ethereal spirit. Yet no thought in the whole 
range of our convictions, so possesses our entire being as this. 
No other thought like this has sustained us under the bur- 
dens, strengthened us for the toils, or brought us consolation 
under the afflictions of life. But it is the result of no logic, 
the outgrowth of no science; it grew up spontaneously in our 
souls, from intuitive depths too profound to be sounded by the 
lines of human philosophy. If there is anything in the world 
for which we need no testimony of science — about which 
such testimony would be vain and worthless —it is the exis- 
tence of our own souls, and the conviction that they shall 
live forever. 
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This is one of those primary intuitions of our spiritual 
nature which admits of no analysis or explanation. It is inde- 
pendent of logic, science and philosophy ; men believed it be- 
fore they were capable of such processes ; they believe it now 
where such processes were never known. It is that element 
of the soul that renders possible for us a religion, a Bible and 
a Gospel. It is the germ from which devotion and reverenee 
spring: it is the spirisual gravitation that holds the soul stead- 
fast in its orbit, sweeping to the centre of infinite Love. This 
alone makes it possible for us, not only to believe, but to cher- 
ish in the profoundest depths of our being, truths which no 
philosophy can compass and no science explain. Indeed, the 
thought of religion resting upon a scientific or philosophic 
basis, which has made so many proselytes in these days, is 
only an attempt to accomplish the impossible. Philosophy 
has never claimed a higher than human authority, while noth- 
ing has ever been, or can be, received as religion except upon 
authority believed to be divine. However preposterous it 
may have become to after generations, while it stood, — while 
it really was a religion to its votaries—its sanctions were 
divine. ’ 

To the principal thought around which these reflections 
cluster, — the imbecility of our scientific faculties to establish, 
or even to conceive, the fundamental truths of religion — the 
testimony of antiquity is explicit. Take, for instance, our in- 
ability to conceive of the existence of God. In the Egyptian 
temple at Sais, dedicated to Isis, the Egyptian representative 
of Absolute Being, there stood this sublime inscription: “I 
am all that was, and is, and shall be: and my veil has never 
been withdrawn by mortal ;’’ —a recognition as emphatic as 
that of the apostle himself, that in religion ‘“ we walk by faith, 
not by sight.” If we suspect this Pagan witness, we shall 
find a ready confirmation in the inscription, “ to an unknown 
God ” upon the Athenian altar, and the use made of it by St. 
Paul. ‘I'he common treatment of this striking incident in the 
life of the great apostle, is a sad example of the old, but per- 
nicious custom, so generally adopted among Christian writers, 
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as representing all antiquity as besotted and blind, especially 
in matters pertaining to religion, that, in the contrast, the 
glory of the Gospel may appear all the greater. But he has 
no faith in the religion of the New Testament, who fears to 
compare it with the best and noblest forms of worship that 
preceded it. We have little. faith in our light, if we insist 
that our neighbor’s shall be extinguished or obscured, for fear 
that ours will not be seen. And modern commentators have 
so completely failed to appreciate the genuine nobleness and 
magnanimity of St. Paul, that they have twisted his generous 
commendation of the Athenians into a stinging reproach, 
thinking, apparently, that the Gospel is more specially forti- 
fied by their perversion than by the apostle’s frankness. When 
he says to them, “ all things assure me that you are very reli- 
gious,” fanaticism stands aghast at so dangerous a concession 
to those ignorant heathens; so his. large-heartedness is veiled 
under the bigoted accusation, “I perceive that in all things 
you are too superstitious.” Having converted the people of 
the purest intellectual type of all antiquity, the countrymen of 
Socrates, Plato, Demosthenes and Homer, to idiots and imbe- 
ciles, and changed the eulogy of the apostle to an indictment, 
we are not so much surprised that they should accuse the 
apostle himself of opening his argument on the most momen- 
tous of all themes, before tne most intelligent audience in the 
world, with the puerile sophism of a double entendre. It was 
not the possible existence of a deity whose name they had not 
heard, to whom this altar was dedicated, but that God whose 
infinity is far beyond the reach of human research ; that God, 
unknown and incomprehensible to all finite powers; who 
made the world and all things; who dwells in no temples 
made with hands, but in the wide universe permeated by his 
spirit and radiant with his glory ; who embosoms all in him- 
self, “* in whom we live and move and have our being.” That 
was the God to whom that shrine was dedicated; and in all 
ingenuous frankness that was the God whom St. Paul declared 
unto them; with no thought of bringing the Infinite Fulness 
within the comprehension of poor human powers, but to de- 
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clare him as their Father, his Father and ours, revealing his 
infinite grace, mercy and love to his children through the 
Lord Jesus Christ ;—“ the unknown God,” still, whom nei- 
ther they nor he could know, but in whose presence they, and 
we, and all, can only “walk by faith, and not by sight.” 
_ Like Moses in the Mount, we may implore the privelege of 
seeing God; but when he has made all his goodness pass 
before us, we have received all that our poor human vessels 
can contain. 

This impossibility of rising to the sublime heights of Abso- 
lute Being upon the wings of any human logic, of circum- 
scribing the Infinite by any scientific formula, is an old and 
_ Oft-reiterated doctrine of the Christian Church. ‘To believe 
that God is as we can think him to be, is atheism,” says an 
early Christian philosopher ; and again, “‘a God understood 
is no God at all.” “That man,” says St. Gregory, “has a 
low opinion of God, who believes of him only as much as can 
be measured by human understanding.” St. Cyprian says: 
“‘ We can only justly conceive God, in recognizing Him to be 
inconceivable.” Indeed, it would seem wholly a useless task 
to offer argument or quote authorities, to show that the finite 
faculties with which we are endowed cannot comprehend the 
infinite, whether it pertain to Being, Duration or Degree. In 
all our spiritual relations, therefore, whether to the Infinite 
Father, to his infinite Love and Mercy, or the Immortality in 
which we trust, it is still true that “ we walk by faith, not by 
sight.” 

But when we come to more recent writers, the testimony is 
nearly unanimous. We have room for offly a few of the 
numerous testimonies on this point. Sir William Hamilton, 
whose name stands so high in the domain of abstract thought, 
says; “In our opinion the mind can conceive, and, conse- 
quently, can know, only the limited and the conditionally lim- 
ited. The unconditionally unlimited, or the Infinite, the un- 
conditionally limited, or the Absolute, cannot possibly be 
construed to the mind; they can be conceived only by a 
thinking away from, or abstraction of, those very conditions 
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under which thought itself is realized.” “The infinite and 
absolute, properly so called, are equally inconceivable to us.” 
Again: “ We are conscious to ourselves of nothing more 
clearly, than that it would be equally possible to think without 
thought, as to construe to the mind an absolute commence- 
ment, or an absolute terminatiun of time; that is, a beginning 
and end beyond which time is conceived to be non-existent.” 
This is only another branch of the Infinite — that of dura- 
tion — for the knowledge of which human forces are inade- 
quate. On this point Mr. Mill, who has reviewed Sir William . 
Hamilton so severely wherever he found him open to-criticism, 
fully concurs with the foregoing views, though often dissent- 
ing from the arguments .by which they are sustained. He 
says of Sir William, “ He denies that God is given in immedi- 
ate consciousness, is apprehended by direct intuition. It is in 
no such way as that that God, according to him, is known to 
us; and as an Infinite and Absolute Being he is not, and can- 
not be, known to us at all; for we have no faculties capable 
of apprehending the Infinite or the Absolute. . . . . In 
this contest [with M. Cousin] it is almost superfluous for me 
to say that I am entirely with Sir William Hamilton.” When 
writers of such eminence, differing on so many points, agree 
on a question so fundamental as this, we need not fear to 
regard it as established. ‘ 

Mr. Martineau, one of the most accurate and profound 
thinkers of Europe on these themes, says: “ Were each left 
to form its own creed, the doctrine of mere science would be 
atheistic ; of conscience, theistic ; of art, pantheistic; of pas- 
sion, sacrificial. . . . . Notwithstanding some occasional 
attempts to exhibit natural theology as a necessary extension 
of natural philosophy, it is_plain that the maxims, which are 
ultimate for physical science, stop short of contact with reli- 
gion ; that the final appeal of the two is carried to different 
faculties ; that the scope and sphere of the one may be com- 
plete without borrowing any conception of the other. The 
assumption, for instance, that ‘ we can know nothing but phe- 
nomena,’ directly excludes all permanent and eternal Being 
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as the possible object of rational thought. And as phenom- 
ena are apprehensible only by observing faculties, whatever 
refuses to put in an appearance in their court is non-suited as 
an unreality. And again, physical knowledge has accom- 
plished its aim, as soon as it can predict all the successions 
that lie within its field of time and space; and nowhere in 
this system ‘of series, nor in the incalculated forces which 
yield it to the view, does any divine Person look in upon the 
mind. Whoever, by the restraints of a hypothetical necessity, 
detains his faith within nature, debars himself ipso facto, from 
any faith that transcends nature, and recognizes no reserve of 
supernatural possibilities, hidden in a Mind of which the actual 
universe is but the finite expression. We do not, of course, 
intepd to affirm that scientific culture cannot coéxist with 
religious belief ; — so preposterous an assertion would be con- 
futed by manifold experience ;—but only that when the 
canons of indicative knowledge are invested with uncon- 
ditional universality,, and are logically carried out, as valid 
for all thought, they shut the door upon the sources of 
faith. . . . . Of the four cardinal tendencies we have 
named, the scientific has never been provided for within the 
interior of Christianity, whose organic. life and structure are 
complete without it.”’? 

Morell, in his Philosophy of Religion, says: “If any one 
imagines that he can ever attain the full conception of Deity 
by a process of logical distinction or reasoning, he will be ut- 
terly disappointed of his hopes. . . . . Reason up to a 
God, and the best you can do is to hypostatyze the final pro- 
ducts of your own faculties.” 

We need not dwell longer upon the evidence of what would 
seem to need no evidence, namely, that our poor limited facul- 
ties can never comprehend the Infinite. God cannot be ap- 
proached by our logical processes or scientific methods. He 
is beyond the reach of logic and unknown to science. She 
may retrace the vast periods of the world’s history, inscribed 
upon the marble tablets, and embedded in the rocky bosom of 

2 Distinctive Types of Christianity. pp. 3—9. 
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the earth; but nowhere does she find the impress of the 
divine power. She raises to heaven the vast telescopic eye 
that pierces untold millions of miles into the profound depths 
of space, that watches the sweep of far off suns and systems, 
till the track of their flaming course is familiar as the face of 
a friend ; but nowhere in the wide boundaries of the universe 
does she find any abode of the divine Spirit, or any city of 
habitation for the weary and sorrowing children of earth; no 
sweet home of rest where the parted on earth shall meet 
again, where the bonds of love shall be clasped anew and bind 
forever. The creed of mere science is atheistic; and he whe 
with scientific formula and logical induction attempts to swp~ 
ply the deficiencies of faith, and builds up the object of his 
devotions, is guilty of idolatry as truly as if he had made the. 
idol of gold and precious stones, instead of materials fur- 
nished by his intellectual powers, and elaborated it to beauty 
almost divine by the severe outlines of science and the plasti¢ 
hand of art. It is what Greece once attempted to substitute 
for religion, and failed—as, while the fundamental elements 
of our nature remain what they are, and have been from the 
beginning, every similar attempt must fail. Science -knows 
no God, no eternity, no heaven, no immortal soul, destined 
to live on when the fires that light up the depths of space 
shall fade and fail, and the heavens be folded together as a 
scroll. What, then, can she do for this wondering, hoping, 
trembling, sinning and praying child of earth? What strength 
can she impart for his weakness? What hope can she inspire 
in the hours of his despair? What consolation can she bring 
to mitigate his afflictions? What divine light can she shed 
across the valley of shadows ; or what home of rest and peace 
and joy does si2 reveal when we shall have passed beyond the 
river? Who, then, while passing into that slumber whose 
waking is in heaven, would rest his hand on her icy bosom? 
Throughout all the borders and along all the boundaries of 
Christian hope, confidence and trust, “‘ we walk by faith, not 
by sight.” 

If these principles are correct, we may find them of much 
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broader application than we might at first suppose. If the 
fundamental truths upon which all religion rests—the exis- 
tence of God, the immortality of the soul, and the home be- 
_ yond the grave —if these are confessedly beyond the reach of 
science and philosophy, why need we be troubled at all by any 
_ teaching of theirs which at first might seem to touch these 
great themes? Do we abandon our faith in the home of our 
beloved who have passed from our side, because Lord Ross’ 
telescope, piercing the depths of space five hundred times be- 
yond the reach of our unaided vision, has discovered no city 
with golden streets aud gates of pearl, where the myriads of 
the departed, with crowns of palm and harps of gold, chant 
forever of joy and peace? Do we deny that there is a human 
soul, because no anatomist has ever succeeded in finding its 
dwelling place in this poor organism of clay? Is there noth- 
ing here that thinks and wills, hopes and fears, loves and 
prays ? — nothing that hears with these ears, looks out of these 
windows! that uses these organs as the implements of its 
labor? nothing that stands entranced by the beauty of spring, 
humbled and grateful amid the opulent’ bounty of autumn ; 
nothing that greets with the joy of renewed life the return- 
ing light of day, or stands awe-stricken and trembling under 
the glory and majesty of the glittering dome of night? Sci- 
ence with her most delicate analysis finds no such spirit. 
Though she can pierce the depths of space, and weigh tho 
stars, and compel the mysteries of the universe to disclose 
the law that swings to some far central sun all the balancing 
worlds and systems, she can find no intelligence that accom- 
plishes all this, no soul that stands thrilled through and 
through with wonder, awe and trust as these glorious thoughts 
sweep before her vision. Philosophy veils her face in silence 
in the presence of this all-absorbing problem of the ages. 

The legitimate sphere of science is to search out the laws, 
relations, and. mutual dependence of created things; if she 
should ever arrive at the end of that road she must stop, for 
she has no faith. She knows only what she can discover with 
her telescope, inspect with her microscope, distil in her alem- 
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bic, or test in her crucible. From the laws of her being she 
cannot know’a Creator; she cannot even search for Him; He 
is infinitely removed from the sphere of her activity, and infi- 
nitely transcends all her standards of measurement. An act 
of creation is inconceivable to her; it cannot be construed ac- 
cording to her canons ; hence in all her researches, when rig- 
idly pursued, the attempt is to account for everything that ex- 
ists, through the constant and uniform operation of the laws 
of nature, net only without seeking, but without even permit- 
ting, the intervention of creative Power and Wisdom. She 
finds no place for such intervention ; it sets at naught all her 
hypotheses, and violates all her laws. Hence the attempt is 
so often repeated by the devotees of science to account for all 
that exists, without a God; to banish him from the universe 
he has created, the theatre of his glory. Pure science can do 
no otherwise ; her creed is atheistic, and her laws, however 
valid -or valuable for the discovery of truth in her own 
domain, if transferred to that of morals and religion and rig- 
idly applied — to repeat the words of a writer already quoted 
— “shut the door upon the sources of faith.” 

But we have just used a form of expression which is enti- 
tled to a moment’s consideration : ‘“‘ The constant and uniform 
operation of the laws of nature.” .This is a fundamental 
principle in science; an anxiom lying at the very threshold of 
all purely scientific research. By a writer of no less reputa- 
tion than the late Prof. Baden Powell, of Oxford University, 
it is stated in the following form: “The entire range of the . 
inductive philosophy is at once based upon, and in every in- 
stance tends to confirm by immense accumulation of evidence, 
the grand truth of the universal order and constancy of natu- 
ral causes, as a primary law of belief, so strongly entertained 
and fixed in the mind of every truly inductive inquirer, that 
he can hardly even conceive the possibility of its failure.” 
And have we any objection to this as a fundamental law in all 
research for scientific truth? Would we even qualify the em- 
phatic statement of Prof. Powell? If the operation of the 
laws of nature were not constant and uniform, what founda- 
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tion were there for any scicnce? If fire were to boil water 
to-day and freeze it to-morrow ; if ice were to float on the sur- 
face one season, and sink to the bottom the next; if the sun 
and showers should promote vegetation this summer, and 
destroy it the next; and the whole domain of nature were 
- subject to similar uncertainty, would any science be possible ? 
Indeed, must not all knowledge of nature rest upon the con- 
stancy and uniformity of the operation of her laws? But if 
we invest tis axiom with absolute universality, and apply it 
to every sphere of thought, it becomes a perversion. Invalu- 
able as it is in all purely inductive and philosophic research, 
it is pernicious when applied beyond its own domain. 

The close, and, perhaps, narrow, student of nature adopts 
this “‘ constant and uniform operation of. the laws of nature,” 
as of universal validity, and at once proceeds to dispense with 
all supernatural agency. ‘ The laws of nature by their con- 
stant and uniform operation,” are held to account for all that 
exists, in the heavens above, in the earth beneath and in the 
waters under the earth. The scientific student of nature, 
besides studying the phenomena presented to his observation - 
in nature, to learn the relations of things, unwisely deems 
himself called upon to vindicate some pet peculiarity of his 
system, by making it the pivot of the universe. Not content 
to measure everything around him with his pocket-rule and 
tape-line, he insists upon applying them to infinite space. 
His stop-watch may be admissible for ascertaining the velocity - 
of a cannon-ball or the speed of a swift trotting horse, yet not 
be wholly infallible as a measure of eternity. But the itching 
to square everything by our measures of scientific reasoning 
is a terrible temptation. So when Mr. Darwin gets tired of 
the vulgar idea of creation, so alien to all strictly scientific 
induction, he attempts to account for the different species of 
animals that have existed on earth, by “ the -laws of natural 
selection and development.” But “selection and develop- 
ment” of what? Obviously of nothing! —unless we pre- 
suppose a creative act to have given something to be selected 
and developed; the very thing which his theory labors to 
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banish from the universe; which induction can never tolerate 
or science construe. So this elaborate and costly structure of 
Mr. Darwin, without the underlying of the Creative Power 
and Wisdom, which no science can ever approach, vanishes 
like a bubble bursting in the air. And if a creative act must 
support the theory to give it even the semblance of reality, 
then it is mere puerile quibbling to limit the Creator; to say 
that the creation must be the lowest instead of the highest 
type of life ;—-the monad instead of the Megatherium—infu- 
sori instead of man, or the acarus Crossii, instead of an arch- 
angel. To creative Power what is a mastodon more than a 
mosquito, or a world more than a particle of dust? No scien- 
tific induction can reach to the creation, or include a Creator ; 
that can be supplied only by faith ; and if faith must prelude 
all form of life by a creative act, why not each form as well? 
Is a single act of creation more compatible withthe majesty 
and glory of God than a thousand ora thousand million? Is 
there anything derogatory to Him in whom we trust, in the 
declaration, ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work?” 
-True, it is not said whether that work was of Creation or 
*‘ development.” Does it seem to the humble and devout stu- 
dent of his works that the latter were more honorable than 
the former? And when this splendid Darwinian machine is 
all in order, running at the highest speed and doing its finest 
work, would it not be a curious experiment to drop into the 
hopper this little grist about “‘ the constant and uniform ope- 
ration of the laws of nature?” If this “ natural selection 
and development.” is the actual result’ of such “ constant and 
uniform operation,’ why do not the laws of nature operate so 
now? Does the whole range of scientific observation furnish 
a single well authenticated instance of a new species of animal 
produced naturally by a different species? Do the fossil 
remains of animal life, through the vast periods of the world’s 
history implied in the science of Geolozy, furnish any testi- 
mony in support of this theory? Not the least. As the pro- 
gression of animal life proceeds under our observation to-day, 
so there is every reason to believe it has always proceeded 
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from the beginning. As to their origin, science cannot speak, 
for she knows nothing, and she cannot know. This whole 
theory of Mr. Darwin — so called not because he was its orig- 
inator, but its ablest champion — is an attempt to transcend 
the legitimate domain of science, and eliminate God from the 
- universe. s 

But, as we have already seen, the ‘idea of creation cannot 
be construed to our thought, or comprehended by our limited 
faculties, Science has no plummet to sound its depths, 
induction no wings to soar to its heights. And when philoso- 
phy begins to talk of the origin of the things that exist, 
whether by creation or development, she is simply dabbling 
about secrets of which she knows nothing. When annoyed 
or perplexed by any conclusion of science that seems at first 
to conflict with the fundamental truths of religion, we cannot 
too often reassure ourselves that science from her nature is 
excluded from the sources of faith. She cannot establish or 
overthrow any truth that belongs legitimately to the domain of 


religion. As well might we expect some scienitfic formula — 
as the “ binomial theorem ” — to yield the quiet, serene peace 
which the trusting and obedient soul experiences in the con- 
sciousness of divine approbation ; 


“The soul’s calm sunshine and the heart-felt joy 
Which nothing earthly gives, or can destroy.” 


Religion and philosophy are both necessary to us, both aid 
in the harmonious development of our being, and, in some 
form, however crude, they seem.to be the constant attendants 
of the trusting spirit and the inquiring mind. But they are 
not interchangeable ; one cannot be substituted for the other. 
Religion cannot do the work of science, nor science accom- 
plish the divine mission of religion. They work in different 
spheres, employ different methods, appeal to different elements 
of our nature, and serve a different purpose. Science seeks 
to penetrate all the secrets and evolve all the laws of nature.; 
and in her nomenclature, nature is all; she knows nothing be- 
yond, and she has no faith. She seeks facts, knowledge, law, 
order, arrangement, relations ; she would’break the seals of 
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the volume of nature, and lay the book open to the world. 
The whole architecture of the glittering dome of heaven she 
finds in the laws of attraction and gravitation; but nowhere 
in the wide domain does she draw near to Him who is a spirit 
and seeketh such to worship Him as worship in spirit and in 
truth. Indeed, the more familiar she becomes with the order, 
precision and beauty of the rolling and burning worlds of 
space, the more she glorifies nature, and the less need she 
finds of God. The more potent the telescope she raises to 
heaven, the more does the dwelling place of the Deity with- 
draw into the unsearchable depths. The business of science 
is to account for everything through the action of natural 
laws; she knows nothing of the supernatural, and to appeal 
to such agencies in any emergency, would be suicidal — not 
only transcending her sphere, but confessing her impotence. 

But is religion satisfied with this desolate aspect of affairs ? 
Are the deepest, most permanent and imperative wants of the 
human soul satisfied with these husks of philosophy and phys- 
ical science? Is she content to be guided through all the 
vicissitudes of this mental journey and meet the overshadow- — 
ing mystery that awaits her at the close, guided by this cold, 
dry light of the intellect, however clear and strong it may be ? 
Is she content with the mere scientific view of the great 
change to which we are all hastening? Science can assume 
only that the dust returns to the earth as it was ; as for the spirit, 
or the God to whom it 1eturns, they are both far beyond her 
reach; and however firmly we may cherish belief in them, 
they are accepted by faith alone. 

Here, then, seems to be the root of what is called Rational- 
ism in the religious opinions of the day, in this natural, and, 
perhaps, inevitabl2, contest between the religious and scien- 
tific elements of human nature. It is no new thing in the 
world, but as old, at least, as the religious history of the race. 
The antipathy of the intellectual faculties to everything that 
cannot be subjected to scientific measure and method, the 
constant efforts of those faculties to bring the whole realm of 
knowledge and faith, thought and emotion, under their domin- 
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ion, have kept alive the old battle between religion and reason, 
belief and scepticism from the earliest ages to the present, and 
for aught we can see, it is destined to continue to the end of 
time ; for there is no probability that either of the combatants 
will exterminate the other, and no present prospect, certainly, 
of the discovery of a higher synthesis which shall unite them 
in perfest harmony. In an age absorbed in intellectual pur- 
suits, and of comparatively low spiritual culture, the danger 
is that the conclusions of science will be accepted: as authori- 
tative and final in the domain of faith, of which having no 
knowledge, she can properly give no decision. 

On the other hand, in seasons of great religious excitement, 
accompanied by low intellectual culture, or among a class of 
people with whom such culture seldom rises above the rudi- 
mentary, everything belonging to the domain of science and 
the laws of the physical world, is given over to the religious 
sentiments. The praying saint’s cornfield waves with a boun- 
tiful harvest and is protected against frost, while in the field 
of his unbelieving neighbor the scanty. growth is cut off. 
Faith keéps his crazy vessel afloat through the tempest, while 
his neighbor’s staunch new ship goes down. Prayer guards 
his unfenced fields against the inroads of cattle ; protects his 
mills against the freshet; is the best insurance on his house 
and store ; clasps the old rotten boiler in his factory or steam- 
boat with bands of strength, and in a glutted market secures 
a profitable sale for his cargo. This is the spirit that stands 
opposed to’ Rationalism; these are the extremes between 
which lie the broad and fruitful fields of intelligent, Christian 
faith. These are the Scylla and Charibdis of Christian theol- 
ogy, both of them equally fatal to the ultimate purposes of the 
Gospel, the. sanctity of heart and life. 

One is but ill-disguised materialism, subjecting every field 
of thought and emotion to the cold, rigid logic of the exact 
sciences; excluding everything supernatural from the universe ; 
veiling the face of Divine Majesty behind the drapery of sci- 
entific methods, and deciding the question between creation 
and development with a syllogism, the major premise of 
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which is “ the constant and uniform operation of the laws of 
nature.” It is conveniently forgotten that if this principle be 
carried out with scientific precision, it forever shuts the door 
upon the pet theory by which Mr. Darwin and his disciples 
have attempted to dispense with the agency of a Creator, and 
furnish the world with all grades of life, from the infusoriz 
to man. If the operation of the laws of nature is constant 
and uniform, in the strict, logical meaning of the words, then 
that operation from the beginning has been what it is to-day, 
and no such development was ever possible. So like Saul on 
the heights of Gilboa, deserted of God, this theory falls upon 
its own sword and dies. 
The other is blind, headlong fanaticism, impelled and guided 
‘—if guidance it can be called — by passion only. This is the 
type of religion most acceptable among those who are, most 
largely endowed with the impulsive elements, and in whom 
the intellectual faculties are but feebly developed. Its most 
congenial manifestations are through the roaring machinery 
of modern revivals ; the fervid importunity so often mistaken 
for prayer; the fierce appeals to passion, prejudice, avarice, | 
ambition, fear and even lust. It goes raving through the land 
in the representatives of every fanaticism — some of them the 
veriest knaves that ever went unhung. Having within itself 
no divine fountain “ springing up into eternal life,” its fervor 
is wholly dependent upon foreign excitement. Hence its peri-- 
_ odie fits of spiritual fever and chills. In seasons of: confer- 
“ence meetings, prayer meetings, camp meetings, associations 
and Conventions, it is on the top of: the “ delectable moun- 
tains ;” at other times, “‘ down by the cold streams of Baby- 
lon,” in the valley of indifference, under the shadows of spir- 
itual death, and in the “ slough of despond.” Its God is fitful 
and capricious, sometimes so near that his presence oppresses 
the worshiper with terror, and then so distant that prayers 
cannot reach him.. This is the type of religion that thrives on 
excitement, and declines when the outward stimulant is with- 
drawn. It is represented by the seed that fell in stony places ; 
the shallow soil is readily warmed through by the sun’s rays ; 
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the seed springs up rapidly ; but when it needs the elements 
of vigorous growth, the soil is already parched through, and 
the grain withers away because it has no root. To this blind, 
headlong, unreasoning, passionate type of religion we are in- 
-debted for a large part of the motive power of the religious 
world, and for some other things we might well spare. It for- 
gets that God speaks to our intelligence as well as to the 
heart, it ignores the rights of reason, calls her carnal and 
spurns her suggestions as the wiles of Satan. The impulsive 
elements take the whole control of thought and life, and the 
result is those strange institutions founded in ‘ambition, pas- 
sion and lust, the reproach and shame of this nineteenth 
Christian century ;—the socialist communities where all 
things are common even to wives and husbands; Mormon 
cities, where wives are a great deal more common than hus- 
bands; and the Jaffa Colony, in which the most conspicuous 
and humiliating thing is the readiness with which a brazen- 
faced, impudent scoundrel found so many dupes in our midst. 
It is difficult to say which of these types of religion is most 
to be deplored, but easy to see that without the counterbal- 
ance of the other, either of them would be much more prolific 
of evil than is possible under so stringent a check. And 
while unrestrained fanaticism kindles the fires of Millerism 
all over the land, filling our hospitals with the insane, our 
cemetaries with suicides, and our homes with sorrow and suf- 
fering ; while it plants communities for prostitution, and from 
our own country flaunts in the face of the Christian world the 
broad pollution of latter-day-saints ; while in our own state 
such men as the leader of the Jaffa Colony are accepted as 
prophets, there will be good reason to thank God for pure, 
cold, intellectual Rationalism, whose skirts are clean of such 
abominations. It may reduce the temperature of devotion, 
cool the fervor of prayer, fill our colleges, seminaries, schools, 
and even our pulpits with semi-deism ; but if it extinguish 
the fires of fanaticism, check the fierce outbursts of sensation 
and passion, purify the springs and regulate the flow of Chris- 
tian life, whatever its errors of theology, it will accomplish a . 
great practical good. 
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It is often supposed that Rationalism consists in certain 
reckless and irreverent criticisms of the Bible, the rejection 
of all those passages that contain the record of miracles, or . 
whatever else men.rather hastily call supernatural. This is 
undoubtedly included in Rationalism: but its central princi- 
ple is the deification of the laws of nature; delegating the 
power, authority, immutability and eternity of God to the in- 
-herent properties of matter. It does not explicitly deny the 
existence of God, but puts Him away in such awful depths 
that He never holds special communion with the human soul, 
never exercises any control over the affairs of men or worlds, 
but through the “ constant and uniform action of the laws of 
nature.” Itinvests the intellectual faculties with supremacy, 
- and makes logic infallible, even in those divine mysteries that 
lie beyond the reach of science or logic. It is the legitimate 
result of an age profoundly absorbed in material pursuits, and 
specially cultivating those faculties that contribute most 
directly to temporal success, to the neglect of those that deal 
with things spiritual and divine. If this rationalistic ten- 
dency could be completely realized, it would annihilate reli-. 
gion; for no system of worship can command the reverence of 
men when its sanctions are seen to be human and not divine. 
Hence, so long as religious instincts are innate in the human 
_ soul, the success of Rationalism must always be limited. It 
may render us an essential service by teaching us to discrim- 
inate more sharply between what belongs to Science and what 
to Religion, but it can never subject both to the same canons. 
Its failure to recognize this distinction is the fatal joint in its 
harness which the shaft of spiritual instinct shall not fail to 
find. , 

If these, then, are the relations in which Science and Reli- 
gion stand to each other, why should we expect Science to 
transcend her legitimate province to affirm any of the funda- 
mental truths of Religion? Would the spiritual instincts of 
our nature accept and adore any God whom she could place 
upon the pedestal of her poor and narrow induction? Like 
the image of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, though its head were 
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of fine gold its feet must be of clay, and no whit nearer to 
the heavenly Father than the gigantic idol upon the plains of 
Dura. Indeed, any God which the human faculties can con- 
struct or comprehend is only an idol still, which the enlight- 
ened spirit spurns as readily as it would the uncouth baubles 
of savage rituals. Why, then, should we expect scignce in 
any wise to confirm the fundamental truths of all genuine wor- 
ship, when she knows nothing of them, and by no possible 
effort:can rise to that sphere of thought where alone those 
truths are apprehended? On the other hand why should sci- 
ence impertinently thrust upon us any of her speculations, or 
her most tangible conclusions, as if it were possible for them 
to touch the essentials of religion? She is as impotent to 
overthrow as she is to set. up. And when she says, “I have 
searched through the earth beneath and through the heavens 
above, and I find no God, and no place for one,” let us reply 
frankly, “It is impossible that you should find Him. All 
your powers, faculties; methods and instruments ‘— your 
scale, dividers, calipers, crucibles, telescope, microscope, and 
eye, even, are adapted only to things seen and temporal, not 
to things unseen and eternal.’”’ When she says, “I have 
sought patiently through the crust of the earth all the fossil 
remains of primitive life, and I find no evidence of a Creator,” 
let us reply, “It is neither your province nor your duty to 
look for Him, for you cannot find Him. Be content to study 
the things within your reach, for if you. attempt to tell us 
what you do not see, and cannot find, the catalogue will never 
be finished. God, eternity, immortality, sin, salvation, grace 
and love, though words unknown in your vocabulary, are 
most precious to the devout heart.” 

We have nothing to fear. Let the disciples of Positive 
Philcsophy pursue their course ; but, for.their own sakes, let 
them confine themselves strictly to their legitimate sphere. 
And if they assume to decide points beyond their jurisdic- 
tion, those decisions are to be treated like the obiter dictu of 
the courts, allowed no weight in making vp the verdict. He 
who should really accept science or philosophy as his guide in 
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spiritual things might with equal propriety take the sermon 
on the mount as a treatise on the science of astronomy. Sci- 
ence and Religion are as distinct as the poles, and the one as 
necessarily implies the other. Ie who yields himself wholly 
to the fervor of his religious emotions burns out in the fires of 
a barren fanaticism, while the devotee .of Positive Philosophy 
lands in the cold, desolate regions of a fruitless atheism. For 
the solution of problems that are daily recurring, we need the 
ultimate results of the purest scientific processes ; but for the 
peace and trust of the spirit, as we walk under the clouds and 
shadows of life, bearing its burdens, enduring its trials, and 
encountering its temptations, weeping over its bereavements, 
and hourly expecting its solemn change, O, for this how impo- 
tent are all human philosophy and science! Then the soul 
looks heavenward, not in search of the Architect of the uni- 
verse, the Builder of worlds, or the Guide of suns and sys- 
tems; but for the heavenly Father, far removed from the con- 
ditions of time and sense, sitting above the storm; hushing 
the tempest and bending the ear of infinite tenderness to the 
prayer of his bewildered and wandering child. This divine - 
solace for all mental sorrow; this divine strength for all men- 
tal weakness ; this light that streams across the stormy wave 
of death, no human science or philosophy can supply; “ For 
we walk by faith, not by sight.” 


‘ 


ArticLeE XXVIII. 
The Huguenots. 


TuE capture of Rochelle was the death blow to the political 
power of the Huguenots. But they remained essentially a 
separate people, and, secured once more in their ecclesiastical 
and civil rights, gave themselves again to art and manufac- 
tures with such uniform and unprecedented success, as placed 
France in the yan of civilization in industrial pursuits. The 
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silks of Lyons, the serges of Abbeville, the paper of Ambert 
and cloths of Constance soon attained a wide celebrity ; and in 
icommerce the Huguenots were favorably known in the Levant 
and in the British Isles. Besides, their heresy did not pre- 
vent their attaining position in the world. They had men of 
“letters and artists of high repute. Some held offices in the 
armies of the state, and others presided over important depart- 
ments of the civil administration. ‘They were among the 
most loyal to the crown, as they had ever desired to be, 
though sometimes pressed to extreme measures. Mazarin, 
the successor of Richelieu, though an ardent Catholic, wrote 
of them that his “little Huguenot flock was: fondly attached 
to their royal shepherd, even if it did stray into bad pastures.” 
But a change was in store for them. There was great dis- 
satisfaction at Rome and throughout the papal church, with 
the favor shown to heretics — and notwithstanding the liberal 
professions of the government, the Huguenots were made to 
feel themselves a proscribed sect. Very naturally, therefore, 
they looked abroad for some retreat from their unpleasant sit- 
uation$ and many following the example of the Flemish Prot- 
estants, made their home on English soil. The death of Louis 
“XIII. placed a mere boy again on the throne of France. 
Louis XIV was but five years old at his father’s death, and 
the administration fell therefore into the hands of his mother, 
Anne of Austria, as Regent. She was little more than the — 
toy of the Catholic authorities, and the privileges enjoyed by 
the Huguenots were gradually abridged. Nor did their con- 
dition in any wise improve after the king himself assumed the 
reins of government. He was a zealous Catholic, with a deep 
aversion to the Protestant party and doctrines. He gradually 
retrenched all the special: privileges granted to the Hugue- 
nots. He interfered with the education of their children, con- 
fiscated property bequeathed to their consistories, shut up 
their churches on frivolous pretences, and took measures to 
exclude them from offices of trust. By degrees he introduced 
the ‘ dragonades ;” that is, employed dragoons to awe them 
into abjuration ; quartering troops from:time. to time in their 
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houses, till they should comply with his requirements. Not 
content with this and bent on his purpose to make France 
wholly Catholic, in 1685, at the instigation of his advisers, he 
revoked the Edict of Nantes ; and after nearly a century of com- | 
parative peace, the Huguenots found themselves again exposed 
to the untempered persecution of their inveterate and life-long + 
foes. 

This event marks what may be regarded as the fourth crisis 
in the existence of the Huguenots; as the slaughter at Vassy 
marks the first, the massacre of St. Bartholomew the second, 
and the proclamation of the Edict the third. A general appli- 
cation of the torch would have been less disastrous to France. 
Her industries were prostrated, her manufactories destroyed. 
or rendered useless, and she lost the es sinews of her me- 
chanic and commercial life. 

' By the terms of the Revocation and accompanying decrees, 
Protestant churches were to be demolished and Protestant 
worship strictly prohibited. All Huguenot ‘pastors were to. 
quit France within fifteen days, on pain of death or condemna-. 
tion to the gallies. The injunction was given to Huguenot 
families to have their children immediately baptized into the. 
Papal Church. The dying were denied the attendance of a 
minister and the rites of Christian burial, unless they made. 
confession to a priest. 

' These decrees were at once put in force. The great church, 
at Charendon, capable of assembling fourteen thousand per-. 
sons, and the elegant temple near Rouen of nearly equal size, 
were immediately leveled with the ground, the infatuated rab- 
ble joining the emmissaries of the church in the vandalic: 
work, And in six months nearly eight hundred churches 
were thus destroyed. Meanwhile the dragonades went on, and. 
many, to save their lives, gave up their cherished faith. Hu-- 
guenot children were induced to confess to priests on promise: 

- of freedom from parental control—and then placed in con-- 
vents to be educated at the parents’ expense. 

_ When thus fanaticism had done its worst, the hing found: 
his heretical subjects in vast numbers, seeking homes in other. 
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lands. Though this was the natural result of his cruel course, 
it was not in accordance with his plan. Conformity to the 
Catholic religion on the part of all the people was what he 
sought; conformity by force if not by suasion. He accor- 
dingly forbade his subjects leaving, and caused the whole fron- 
tier to be patrolled and guarded. He issued also a proclama- 

tion calling on those who had fled the country to immediately 

return, on pain of confiscation of all their goods. To prevent 
their escaping, concealed by sea, he directed ships’ holds to 

be fumigated with a deadly vapor, before leaving any port of 
France. Those taken in the attempt to cross the line were 

sent to the gallies for life, or for a term of years. Both old 

men and boys as well as those in the prime of life were sub- 

jected to this penalty, while women so taken were imprisoned 

in the convents and compelled to drudging toil. A demand 

was also made upon those sovereigns who had given refuge to 

his subjects to expel them from their kingdoms. This had 

been tried once before, during the exode of Huguenots from 

France and Flanders in the reign of Henry III. and Philip II. 

Elizabeth at that time occupied the English throne.: At the 
period of her accession England was about equally divided be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant. Most of the leading families 

were identified with the Catholics, but Elizabeth herself was a 
Protestant. And though the Pope denied her legitimacy, and 
the Bishops refused to crown her, yet she gained the throne’ 
and held it during one of the longest and ablest reigns Eng- 
land ever enjoyed. Phillip II. of Spain had sought the hand 

of Elizabeth in marraige, and being rejected by that wily 

maiden, became her inveterate foe, basing his belligerance, 
however, entirely on religious grounds. The French king, 
Henry III., had made a formal demand on Elizabeth for the 
return of his fugitive subjects; but they were not returned. 

The discomfitted Phillip then distrusting his own persuasive 
powers, caused a similar demand to be made by way of Rome. 
But Elizabeth not having the fear of the Holy See before her 
eyes, gave this as little heed as the former—except to reply 
through one of her Bishops, defending the Refugees against 
the aspersions cast upon their character by the Pope. 
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Phillip soon after sent out the invincible armada ; consisting 
of 180 ships of the line, about 2,500 guns and 30,000 men — 
including 180 priests and monks— which was expected to 
humble the haughty Queen, and destroy the last vestige of 
Protestantism in her dominions. The fate of this immense 
fleet and armament is matter of history. It was ingloriously 
defeated and finally scattered by adverse winds. 

This expedition, so disastrous to Spain, was the occasion of 
a closer union among the sudjects of Elizabeth. Even the 
malcontents of her administration rallied with one accord to 
her support, feeling that not only the Queen nor yet the Prot- 
estant religion, but the very life of the English nation was in 

eril. 
” On occasion of the later exode of Huguenots from France 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, England was 
their chief refuge, though multitudes made their home in 
Holland. The same kind policy as before was for a time pur- 
sued towards them. Though they brought little money or 


propety, being often entirely destitute when they set foot on — 


the English shore, they brought that which was worth more 
than either—industry and skill. The industry of England up 
to the influx of this population had been largely pastoral. 
The chief product was wool, which was sent to French and 
other foreign markets, whence a part found its way back in 
manufactured form. With the Huguenot accession, the Eng- 
lish were enabled to set up manufactories of their own; and 
some of the most valuable arts, of which France had before 
enjoyed a monopoly, were transplanted to English soil. 

The extent to which France suffered by this emigration is 
not definitely known. Sismondi, the historian computes the 
number of persons self-exiled at 400,000, and adds that nearly 
or quite as many perished in prison, on the scaffold, at the gal- 
lies or in attempting to escape. This gave a death-blow to 
many branches of French industry. Of 8,000 looms for 
weaving silk at Tours, less than 200 remained. From 400 
tanneries in Lorraine, but 64 continued operations. The 
clock factories in Abbeville were entirely destroyed and other 
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places suffered in like proportion. The city of Nantes, famous 
in the annals of the Huguenots, was reduced in population 
from 80,000 to less than 40,000 in the space of eleven years. 
The city of Lyons lost three-quarters of its silk and cloth wea- 
vers, and Caudebec its manufacturers of hats. But England 
reaped a mighty harvest from this fanatical disorder, and per- 
secution ; and no small part of her subsequent glory and suc- 
cess was due to her hospitality to these victims of religious 
intolerance. The early Huguenots introduced gardening into 
England, before which “ scarce a salad in all the realm could 
be found for the Queen’s table, and a cabbage was deemed a 
proper present for the king.” At a later day tanneries and 
breweries and dyeing establishments were started. Then 
came the manufacture of various textile fabrics — linen, silk 
and cambrics. Then printed paper-hangings and tapestries ; 
also various descriptions of bone and point-lace, the invention 
of Flemish Huguenots. At Greenwich and St. Giles they 
manufactured jewelry and glass-ware; the fishing business 
was carried on at Rye and Yarmouth ; at Sheffield they began 
the manufacture of steel, and no cutlery commands a readier 
market to-day than the Sheffield brand. They also reclaimed 
large tracts of “ drowned” or swamp lands in the south of 
England and made it the most productive in the kingdom. 

But this was not the only service the Huguenots rendered 
their adopted land. Many a name among them found an hon- 
ored place in the list of those who fought for English liberty 
in the revolution of 1688. William, Prince of Orange, leader 
of the armies of the revolution was lrimself a Protestant, and 
Marshall Schomberg, the second in command, a religious Refu- 
gee from France; while De Bostaquet, whose experience is 
almost without a parallel in the annals of persecution, became 
one of the most trusty officers in the Dutch cavalry, with 
which William came to England’s aid. 

Among the Huguenots were also some of the most famous 
scholars, inventors and literary men of the times. Dr. Denis 
Papin, one of the inventors of the steam engine, and to whom 
Fulton is said to have been largely.indebted for the invention 
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of the steamboat, was a French physician, who, being subjected 
to serious disabilities because of his Protestant principles, fled 
to England. He was introduced by Robert Boyle to the 
Royal Society, of which he became a prominent associate and 
afterwards curator. Durand, Editor of the writings of Pliny 
and Cicero and other literary and philosophical works, and a 
member of the Royal Society, was a French Refugee. To 
these must be added the names of the devout and eloquent 
Saurin, one of the most powerful preachers of England, and 
Peter Allix, minister of the great church of Charendon which 
was razed by order of Louis XIV., who afterwards became 
canon of Salisbury Cathedral, England. The University of 
Oxford honored itself, when it recognized his rare erudition 
and bestowed upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinily. 
Thus it appears that the Huguenots for a time were promi- 
nent in every department of the affairs of England. But they 
were not to continue free to worship God, even in their 
adopted land. The re-actionary policy of James II. in 
attempting to force the Catholic religion on the English peo- 
ple, though unsuccessful and resulting in the revolution by 
which he lost his throne, left its traces behind. The civil dis- 
abilities of foreigners and the special taxes imposed upon 
them, with the growing spirit of persecution became exceed- 
ingly irksome, and they once more cast about them for relief. 
The Huguenots seem ever to have looked toward America 
with a peculiar longing. Many came directly, or after a gen- 
eration’s delay in the British Isles, and established themselves 
in the New World. On the sterile soil of New England, by 
the wild banks of the Hudson, and along the fruitful rivers of 
the South, wherever the winds of heaven carried them, they 
made their homes, and everywhere erected the altar of that 
God for liberty to worship whom they had braved the perils 
of the sea, and now encountered the difficulties and dangers 
of life in a savage land. And though as a separate people, 
having a distinct religion, they did not continue long, their 
names run through all our history. Indeed, it was the spirit 
of the Huguenot breathing in the American colonies that 
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lead to our Revolution. And the noblest deeds of hero- 
ism in that eventful struggle, were shared by them. The 
grandfather of Paul Revere, of Revolutionary memory, 
was among those who left France after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Also the ancestors of Peter Fanuel, from 


‘whom the “ cradle of Liberty” in Boston takes its name. Of 


the nine Presidents who presided over the deliberations of the 
Continental Congress, three were Huguenots or their immedi- 
ate descendants, Henry Laurens, John Jay and Elias Boudinet. 
Francis Marion came of a family of refugees who made their 
home, first on the Cooper river, but subsequently removed to 
Georgetown, South Carolina. His name is familiar as a Colo- 
nel in the army of the Revolution and subsequently Brigadier 
in the militia of that state. About 1690 one hundred and 
seventy families came to South Carolina and settled at 
Charleston, Jamestown, Orange Quarter and St. Johns, 
where they seem to have sustained their previous reputation 
as a moral, industrious and ingenious people. And though 
subsequently placed under some unkind, and even unjust 
restrictions, owing to English prejudice against the French, 
they constituted an important element of the population of 
that infant colony. The visitor to Port Royal island to-day 
will not fail to mark the remains of an old fort on the shore 
between Beaufort and Hilton Head, built by the Huguenots 
as a protection against the Indians. They were strict Calvin- 
ists, professing the doctrines and worshipping according to the 
forms of the Genevan Church; and at once established meet- 
ings in the several settlements. Being unable to support their 
ministers, however, and pay the regular parish tax besides, 
all but one became. Episcopalian, that being the regular church 
establishment in the colony after 1706. The church in 
Charleston sustained its original character, and is to this day 
essentially Huguenot in form and doctrine. It is related as a 
curious circumstance that the hour of service in this church 
was regulated by the tides, the people coming in boats from 
the creeks and rivers that put into Charleston harbor. “Noth- 
ing can be imagined,” says the historian, “ more picturesque 
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than these little boats borne on the water and filled with noble 
and daring beings, who had endured danger and suffering, and 
risked their lives for the spiritual life of the soul.” “Often 
the low chant was distinguished amid the dashing of the oars, 
and sometimes an enthusiastic strain swelled on the ear, like 
those which proceeded from the lips of the martyrs when the 
flames curled about them.” 

The earliest anti-slavery sentiment in the South developed, 
very naturally, among these people. Virginia treated the 
Huguenots more generously than South Carolina. A setile- 
ment in Henrico county, near the present city of Richmond, 
was by legislative act in 1700 constituted a parish by itself, 
and relieved from other parish levies except such as they 
chose to impose for the support of their own ministry. 
Other inducements in the way of relief from taxation were 
also held out to induce others to join the colony. 

The Dutch who settled New Amsterdam (New York) num- 
bered several families of Huguenots'who fled from France to 
Holland after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The first 
child born in new Amsterdam was of Huguenot ancestry. In 
1704 they built a church where the New York custom-house 
now stands, having outgrown one: of smaller dimensions 
erected some years before. It is related that they came from 
the outer settlements on Saturday evening and camped in the 
vicinity of the church, in order to attend divine service on the 
Sabbath. They remained in this spot till 1831, when, follow- 
ing the tide of population, they removed towards the upper 
part of the city. 

About 1680 a few families came to Rhode Island ; some to 
Newport and others to East Greenwich. An orchard planted 
where they first pitched their tent, of which there are yet some 
remains, is still known as French orchard. They gave much 
attention to fruit culture, and for some of the choicest variety 
of pears in America we are indebted to the French Huguenots. 

During the war between the French and English in 1758, 
the French residents of the colonies were subjected to an un- 
pleasant surveilance from their apprehended sympathy for 
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their mother country. For this, however, there was but little 
cause. The breach occasioned by their cruel treatment at 
home was too wide and deep to be easily closed or bridged by 
any sudden impulse of latent patriotism. With the revolu- 
tionary war, however, almost all traces of distinction between 
different nationalities were obliterated ; and the names of Tour- 
tellot, Ganeaux, and Gabriel Bernon are among the most prom- 
inent in the early history of Rhode Island. 

In 1682 the General Court of Massachusetts granted to 
Joseph Dudley, afterwards Governor of the Province, Wm. 
Stoughton, afterwards Lieut. Governor, Robert Thompson and 
their associates “‘a tract of land in the north-westerly part 
of the province, now known by the name of Oxford in the 
county of Worcester.” This tract was eight miles square 
and situated in the “ Nipmuc Country,” so called from a tribe 
of Indians in that vicinity. Soon after the Revocation of the 
Edict, thirty French Protestant families were ‘ brought over 
and settled upon the easternmost part. of said tract of land.” 
Between eleven and twelve thousand acres were “ severed, 
granted and set apart for a village called Oxford for the said 
families.”” . Some curious papers are preserved in the Oxford 
town records, as also by the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
concerning this colony. . They established various branches 
of industry, “ set up a grist mill and malt mill, planted vine- 
yards and orchards,” and in 1694 were privileged to send a 
representative to general court. The place was abandoned 
by reason of Indian incursions about the year 1696, the major- 
ity of the people making Boston their place of residence and 
entering actively into the business and commercial pursuits of 
the city —other refugees joined them from time to time, 
many of whom reached the country, as it would seem, in 
great destitution. It is recorded that Salem in Sept. 1686, 
made “a contribution of £26 for the relief of the French 
Protestants who came to New England,” and other towns fol- 
lowed her example. Notwithstanding the difficulties under 
which they began, many of the families, as already intimated, 
became distinguished in the early history of the metropolis. 
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Although their were many marks of similarity between 
their religious views and the prevailing theology of New Eng- 
land, the Huguenots continued to maintain their own meet- 
ings, the use of one of the school-houses in Boston being 
granted them for the purpose. Cotton Mather, in his history 
of the Christian Congregations in New England, makes men- 
tion of a “ French Congregation of Refugees” at an earlier 
date, but their seems to be no distinct record of such a con- 
gregation till after the removal of the colony from Oxford. 
About the year 1704, they purchased a lot of land on School 
Street, and petitioned the selectmen for license to “erect a 
wooden building 35 x 30 feet on said piece of land.” The 
authorities “ found not convenient” (perhaps from motives of 
caution from fire) to grant the same ; but gave them “ free lib- 
erty to meet in the new sehool-house as they had for some 
years past done in the old, and that being sufficient for a 
greater number of persons than doth belong to their congre- 
gation.” A few years later—about 1716—a small brick 
church was built on the lot in School Street and occupied by 
them till the society was dissolved. Their first minister, 
Peter Daille, was spoken of by his contemporaries with marked 
respect, as aman of rare virtue. He was accounted some- 
what eccentric withal for the times, as he stipulated in his will . 
that no wine should be used at his funeral. He died in 1715, 
and his grave, together with those of his two wives, may still 
be seen in the Granary burying ground adjoining Park Stree 
church. ° 

By intermarriage and otherwise the Huguenot families 
became so blended with the other inhabitants of the town as 
to render a separate religious service either unnecessary or 
impracticable, and during the ministry of M. Le Mercier, suc- 
cessor of Peter Daille, their meetings were abandoned, though 
the Huguenot spirit still lived in all the better forms of Chris- 
tian civilization throughout the country. In 1748 Stephen 
Bontineau was “the only surviving elder.” A large folio 
Bible in French, which was presented by Queen Anne, and is 
still in possession of an antiquarian in this city, is probably the 
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only relic in existence of the Huguenot church in Boston. 
The building was occupied for a brief season about the year 
1750 by a body of dissenters from the puritan worship; and 
in 1788 opened its hospitable doors to the Catholic Refngees, 
who, during the Jacobin rule in France, became in turn the 
objects of bitter percutions. Thus history adjusts itself; and 
equity sooner or later is meted out with impartial hand. In 
1803 the old church was taken down; and a few years later 
School Street Universalist church was erected in the lot imme- 
diately adjoining ; “ showing incontrovertably ” says a chron- 
cle of the times, “‘ that this soil was most happily adapted to 
toleration.” 

The Huguenots no less than the early Puritans of New 
England, were devoted to principle. There was perhaps less 
of the ascetic element in their character than sometimes en- 
tered into that of the Puritan. They everywhere impress us 
as.a people in earnest — people who believed with the whole 
heart. Though somewhat indefinite in detail, the principles 
and leading points in their faith were distinctly marked; and 
for that faith they were determined to live, or if need be, to 
die. 

As citizens they everywhere held the first position for pro- 
bity, and oftentimes for ability, experience, and skill. It is a 
singular fact that the first ‘prejudice excited against them in 
England was occasioned by the larger trade which they com- 
manded, and which of course limited the business of native 
tradesmen... Ingeed, “‘ as honest as a Huguenot,” became a 
proverb in the country; and foreign purchasers of goods were 
known to buy of them because of their known trustworthi- 
ness. | 

In religion there seems to have been no rash enthusiast 
among them. Their devotion never flamed up into startling 
exhibitions of piety or feeling, but burned with a steady light. 
Their preaching was marked with straight forward earnest- 
ness rather than fanatical display. Their memorials to gov- 
ernment, whether for increased priveleges or redress of 
wrongs, were simple and concise and bore evidence of truth- 

rep resentations. ; 
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What elements of character they might have developed, had 
their circumstances in France been different, we cannot tell. 
We only know thai intolerance to opponents in religion or in 
government is a characteristic of the French. They do not 
compromise, but crush. But of the Huguenots as they wore, 
and as we find them,.especially in this country, no men were 
more true, no citizens more faithful, no Christians more con- 
sistent or devoted. 


ARTICLE XXIX. 
The Province and Uses of Ecclesiastical History. 


In the Latin Convent at Bethlehem is a small, square, stone 
cell, dimly lighted by a little window far up in the gable end, 
through which the rays struggle partially to banish the dark- 
ness from acheerless room. In this desolate looking cell 
there dwelt, in the latter part of the fourth century, a distin- 
guished champion of the orthodox faith, who spent his time in © 
the practice of monastic austerities, and in writing commen- 
taries on the Scriptures and translating them into the Latin 
language. He had visited Rome and other localities where 
Christianity had been proclaimed, so that he was familiar with 
the elements at work there, and with the men who took the 
lead in propagating the Gospel faith. He was disgusted with 
the strifes and personal contentions of the Church, and, retir- 
ing from the theatre of action, he sought rest in the seclusion 
of the Convent, where he could hold silent communion with 
God and pursue his theological studies in peace. 

But he was destined to bitter disappointment. The waves 
of religious dissension reached him even in that far-off re- 
treat. He became engaged in disputes concerning persons 
and forms of doctrine and modes of church government. 
He hurled his missiles at the Bishops of Hippo and Jerusalem, 
the clergy of. Rome, and the monks of Palestine. He in- 
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veighed against worldly ambition and sensual’ desires which, 
he imagined, were drawing’away the members of the spiritual 
Church from God and the truth. He had his inward strng- 
gles, also. He strove against pride of heart and fleshly lusts. 
He had cultivated an ardent love for the classics; yet he con- 
ceived the idea that it was sinful to indulge this taste for 
pagan literature. He fasted before he ventured to read the 
flowing periods of Cicero. He imagined that his disrelish for 
the rude language of the Hebrew bards, after he had, with 
ineffable delight, tasted the sweet honey of Plato, was evi- 
dence of impiety. His biographer says that his excitement of 
mind threw him into a fever, and in the delirium which fol- 
lowed he fancied that he stood before the Judge, who sternly 
asked him: * Who art thou?” ‘A Christian,’ was his 
reply. “Tis false! Thou art a Ciceronian, not a Christian. 
Where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also.” ! 

Thus this poor man lived in strife, though shut up in his 
narrow cell. He had his moments of calm but they were so 
often broken in upon that the language of Milman is not 
greatly exaggerated when he says of him:? “His life in the 
Capital and in the Desert, was one long warfare. 

Wherever any dissentient from the doctrine or the practice of 
the dominant Christianity ventured to express his opinions, 
Jerome launched the thunder of his interdict from his cell at 
Bethlehem. No one was more perpetually involved in contro- 
versy, or opposed with greater rancor of personal hostility, 
than this earnest advocate of unworldly religious seclusion.” 

We have thus introduced this monastic Father of the 
Church and described his life, as an illustration of the posi- 
tion of the student of Ecclesiastical History in the nineteenth 
century. Like Jerome he looks out from the quiet retreat of 
his study, and beholds scenes of turbulence and strife extend- 
ing over the whole field of the Christian Church from the be- 
ginning of its history ; and as he gazes, he feels that he must 
engage in these scenes, and with hasty zeal he plunges into 


1 Milman’s History of Christianity, :. 488. Milman has taken this incident from 
Jerome’s letter to Eustachius. 
2p. 4385, Harper’s Ed., 1844. 
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controversies about doctrines and forms of worship, yet his 
soul soon grows weary of them and he longs for rest. So he 
retires to some quiet place where he hopes to enjoy calm re- 
pose. But heis destined to disappointment. Even in his 
fancied secure retreat, the waves of controversy reach him. 
He feels the martial ardor which stirs the heart of the soldier 
who in his old age, with his honored scars, has retired from 
active service, but who is a soldier again when the tocsin of 
military preparation is sounding and the young recruits, eager 
for the conflict. are marshalling on the plain. 

Jerome’s cell is under the same roof and within a few feet 
of the place where it is said Christ was born, and the wise 
men of the east came to worship him ; and thus his soul was 
fed by the sacred associations pertaining to the spot. But this 
did not give him immunity from the turbulence without. So 
the ecclesiastical historian of modern times, though inspired 
by the feeling of sacred nearness to Jesus, still is not free 
from the spirit of warfare that enters so largely iuto the his- 
tory of the Church, as manifested by those who, diverse in 
creed aud character, yet profess to be the disciples of “ the 
meek and lowly Jesus.” 

In this view of the subject before us, we are almost justified 
in using the words of Jortin: ‘“ Ecclesiastical History is a 
sort of enchanted land where it is hard to distinguish truth 
from false appearances and a maze which requires more than 
Ariadne’s clue.” Yet this is not wholly a forbidding field of 
investigation. Itisa part of the history of man that we 
study, man, our brother and fellow-heir of immortality. I1t 
gives his career in his toils, his privations, his strivings, his 
defeats and his triumphs. It depicts him contending for the 
faith, manfully battling with error and overturning the hosts 
who have set themselves up to oppose the progress of truth, 
and it sees him finally settling down in peace secured by his 
victories. Hence we are interested in it. It has its dra-- 
matic features, and so long as Shakspeare is read with absorb- 
ing interest, so long shall we feel attracted towards those 
great dramas that have been enacted on the stage of the 
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world. It has its greater and lesser tragedies and comedies 
which move the soul from its lowest depths and call forth its 
smiles and its tears. All these relate, not to inert matter, or 

to brute animals, but to rational. and intelligent man in his 
relations to his Heavenly Father and his brother man, and 
consequently are fitted to engage our attention and enlist our 
warmest sympathies. 

But our business, now, is with ecclesiastical history. This 
is a special branch of the great department of general history. 
It presents a record of the operations of God’s kingdom on 
earth. We propose to speak, 

1. Of the Province of Ecclesiastical History. It stands in 
its relations to general history as the species to the genus. 
The latter concerns itself with man and in all his interests, 
from his first appearance on earth to the end of his career, 
while the former treats specially of God’s dealings with man 
as a moral and spiritual being. It is not limited to the 
redemptive process, or the recovery of men from sin, merely, 
as some writers maintain. For religious truth would have 
been needed if man had never sinned. ‘ Man’s moral and spir- 
itual nature must needs be developed to carry out the object 
for which God created him, even if sin had not entered in as 
a disturbing element. The angels of heaven, pure as they 
are, must grow in grace and the knowledge of divine truth. 
Ecclesiastical history treats of the operations of all influences 


used in the work of moral education, as well as redemption 
from sin. 


It properly embraces the history of all religions that have 
ever appeared upon the earth. These are all founded on one 
common substratum, the religious element which is innate in 
man, though manifested in different forms. Religion, subjec- 
tively considered in its relation to man, as a child of God and 
heir of immortality, is not a new force implanted in the heart, 
measured in its quantity and prescribed in its operations. It 
is a growth, beginning at the first and extending to the pres- 
ent time. As Max Miiller says :® 

8 Chips from a German Workshop. Vol. I. p. 10. 
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«‘ The elements and roots of religion were there as far back as 
we can trace the history of man ; and the history of religion 
shows us throughout a succession of new combinations of the 
same radica! elements. An intuition of God, a sense of 
human weakness and dependence, a belief in a Divine govern- 
ment in the world, a distinction between good and evil, and a 
hope of a better life, — these are some of the radical elements 
of all religions. Though sometimes hidden, they rise again 
and again to the surface. Though frequently distorted, they 
tend again and again to the perfect form. Unless they had 
formed part of the original dowry of the human soul, religion 
itself would have remained an impossibility and the tongues 
of angels would have been to human ears but as sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.” 


This is essentially the view taken by the Christian Fathers 
and other writers in the Christian Ohurch down to our era. 
As Augustine says: “ What is now called the Christian reli- 
gion was with the ancients, has not failed from the beginning 
of the human race until the time of Christ, who came in the 
flesh when the true religion which then was, began to be called 
Christian.” 

Objectively considered, religion embraces the truths which 
God has revealed to man for the removal of sin, the develop- 
ment of his better nature and the union of his soul with God. 
These truths, embracing the ante-diluvian, the patriarchal, the 
Mosaic and the Christian dispensations, together with the 
truths of natural religion, have been successively revealed to 
man as his needs required so as to fulfill the object of his cre- 
ation. Ecclesiastical history describes the operations of these 
truths in their struggles with the sins and errors of the world, 
and men’s efforts in relation to them. It recognizes man as 
a moral agent, tainted more or less with sin and seeking to free 
himself from it, and bring his soul into harmony with the 
Divine will. It differs from civil history in the objects which 
it has in view, and.in the means which it uses. The two are 
different but not antagonistic, as implied in the old- division 
into secular and religious, or profane and church, history. 
Our division does not contemplate such a separation. They 
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are two streams of active agents, running not in opposite, but 
in parallel directions. As the spectator stands upon the 
mount of Beatitudes, on the west side of the Sea of Galilee 
and two thousand feet above it, he beholds the Jordan as it 
- flows from the waters of Merom. through the steep and rocky 
gorge below, rushing with such an impetus into the Sea that 
it preserves its current distinct, its darkened waters appearing 
ribbon-like moving along the blue surface of the larger mass, 
mingling in it but not becoming absorbed by it until it reaches 
the southern outlet. This fitly symbolizes the relation be- 
tween the two great streams of history that flow down from 
the remote and hazy past. Ecclesiastical history flows into 
general history and interpenetrates every part but does not 
lose its main current in the vast bulk of its waters. This 
flows on majestically in its wide-sweeping course till it is swal- 
lowed up in the ocean, the common receptacle of all waters. 

The Greek word ekklesia formerly was applied to the whole 
congregation who assembled to worship God. So the deriva- 
tive ecclesiastical is applicable to all interests pertaining to 
religion, and not limited like the English word, church, in 
modern times, to a technical or formal institution. 

Too many writers on this subject have regarded ecclesiasti- 
cal history as narrow in the field which it occupies and exclu- 
sive in its operations. The Christian religion is broad in its 
scope and enters into all the interests of humanity. It is not 
confined to cathedrals; churches and the closet; it is not shut 
up in convents and nunneries or other consecrated places; 
it is not restricted to special occasions, appointed days and 
sacred observances. It goes out into the wide world and en- 
ters into all the business transactions of human society. With 
equal grace it enters into the sanctuary and the home, the 
place of festal enjoyment and the house of prayer. It is 
equally fitting for a wedding or a funeral. It adorns the gai- 
ety of childhood or the gravity of age. In a word, “ its field 
is the world.” So the province of ecclesiastical history is not 
confined to the doings of the Church. It traces the relations 
of the Gospel with Science, literature, education, art, govern- 
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ment, laws, the family, all moral, social, and political interests 
that bear upon and affect the welfare of the human race.* In 
this broad light we should study it, if we would profit by it. 
Otherwise we cannot see half its beauties. And it is wonder- 
ful to mark the influence of words spoken eighteen hundred 
years ago, on the hill-sides of Judea and by the storm-tossed 
waves of Galilee, upon the thoughts and life of the world. 
How has it put higher motives into the human heart, raised 
up the standard of action, taken woman in her degradation 
and wretchedness and placed her in the new and elevated 
sphere for which she was originally destined, brought out the 
nobility of man’s nature and inspired him with a new pur- 
pose, freed literature of its shameless heathen corruptions, 
gemmed the page of science, refined art, stripped the legal 
code of its barbarous features, abolished slavery and tyranny, 
given freedom to millions of serfs, and swept with a purifying 
touch over the grand army of progress and hope marching in 
the front ranks of the world’s civilization. 

As there has been a religious element in the human race 
from its origin on earth, so there has been a “ Christ in His- 
tory”’> to meet the wants of this nature—Christ the Redeem- 
er, prospective and longed for before his advent, as he was 
welcomed, when he appeared in the flesh, by “the common 
people,” who “ heard him gladly.” We must recognize him 
in the history of the race, if we would solve the great prob- 
lems of the universe. Materialism and Pantheism, in their 
attempts to account for the progress of man through “ the 
Conflicts of Ages,” the rise and fall of states, the clash of 
individual and national interests, the war of opinions and the 


4Itis in this peculiar feature that Milman’s valuable History of Christianity differs 
from all others. His leading object is to “ trace the effect of Christianity on the indi- 
vidual and social happiness of man, its influence on the polity, the laws and institu- 
tions, the opinions, the manners, even on the arts and the literature of the Christian 
world.” “Qur attention will be chiefly directed to its effect on the social and even 
the political condition of men, . . . to portray the genius of the Christianity of 
each age in connection with that of the age itself, in short, to exhibit the reciprocal 
intluence of civilization on Christianity, of Christianity on civilization.’’. Hist. p. p. 
8, 387. : 

5 Dr. Turnbull, in his work bearing this title, defines Christ as the highest embodi- 
ment of God in his character as a Savior. 
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earnage of tlie battle-field, where man meets his fellow-man in 
fratricidal conflict, and might rather than: right. decides the 
issue, without. the recognition of a supernatural faith and a 
divine Redeemer, the image of God manifest.in the flesh, ut- 
terly fail, As a German writer ® has said :: 

“In proportion as historical. investigations are elaborated 
into a universal historical science, in the same proportion 
will Christ. be acknowledged ‘as the eternal and divine sub- 
stance of the whole historical life of the world, and his sacred 
person. will greet us everywhere on the: historic page as it 
greets us everywhere in the Scriptures of our faith.” 

Accepting then the fact that religion is co-extensive with the 
age of man, and that the Divine influence, as exemplified in 
Christ, the prospective Redeemer and the present Savior of 
the world, has been in operation from the first ages down to 
the present time, we remark again that Christinnity as the 
special and supernatural manifestation of God’s truth, as em- 
bodied in the life and teachings, the death, resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, is the latest, the highest and only perfect’ 
manifestation of religion and for this reason specially deserves 
the attention and study of the ecclesiastical historian. We 
have no sympathy for the neological and rationalistic tenden- 
cies of the day, so far as they go to invalidate Christianity as 
the final authority for our faith. The student of ecclesiasti- 
cal history who ignores the historical Christ and a historical 
Christianity, presents a: sorry figure in. his investigations, re- 
jecting the only pure and safe light, and groping in the dark- 
ness of paganism, the twilight of the patriarchal and Jewish 
dispensations, following the dim intuitions of his unenlight- 
ened reason, seeking for the light of the world! Unlike 
Diogenes, who carried the lamp in the day-time to find an 
honest man, he does not accept the aid of the brighter light, 
but prefers that of the moon! If Christ is not the light of 


6 Professor Brandis of Bonn, quoted by Prof. Smith in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. 
viii, p. 424. 

7 The imperfection of the Mosaic dispensation is indicated by the expression, “ For 
if that first covenant had beeu faultless, then should no place: have been sought for the 
second.”” Heb. viii: 7. 
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the “ spiritual world,” then must we, in vain, seek for that 
light ; fora purer teacher, or one’ farther in advance of his 
age, has never yet appeared on earth. | 
Receiving the Christian dispensation’ ds the only full and 
complete system of religion, and Jesus as the central light of 
the system, we take our stand in Jerusalerti where it origi- 
nated, and where he dwelt and wrought his wonderful works 
in its behalf, and shed his blood for the redemption of the 
world. Like the disciples after his resurrection, we tarry 
there until we become fully imbued with power from on high, 
and then, under the inspiration of this spirit, we go forth to 
take our survey. We look up the vista of time, along the 
patriarchal and Jewish ages and see a religion national and 
local, designed for a single people, dwelling in one portion of 
the earth during one period of the world’s history. We find 
this simply introductory to a grander religion. We bid adieu 
to the schoolmaster that led us to Christ and welcome the 
Teacher of all future ages. We contemplate the origin, 
growth and progress of a universal religion, adapted to all 
ages, nations and races. ‘“‘ Christianity proclaimed itself the 
religion, not of family, or tribe, or nation, but of universal 
man. It admitted within its pale, on equal terms, all ranks 
and races. It addressed mankind as one brotherhood, sprung 
from one common progenitor, and raised to immortality by 
one Redeemer.” In this feature of universality it excelled 
all religions that went before. Again, we look down for 
eighteen hundred years into’ the future and behold the pro- 
gress and development of this system, widening and deepen- 
ing like the flowing river, penetrating every department of 
human life, and affecting every human interest. This is the 
central stand-point from which we can properly take into view 
the history of the’ Christian religion. Here, a8 nowhere else, 
can we comprehend the grandeur of its proportions and the 
relative value of its several parts. The’ Christian religion 
preeminently recognizes ‘God in History.”® It seeks not to 
eliminate from the elements of man’s progress everything per- 


8-Bunsen’s work bearing this title is a valuable contribution to this subject. 
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taining to the Divine, but gladly welcomes it in its active 
agency and accumulated results. Much has recently been 
written upon the question whether history is a science, or 
whether there exists such a thing as a “ philosophy of history.” 
Buckle in his “ History of Civilization in Europe,” Goldwin 
Smith in his Oxford Essays and Froude in his historical Mis- 
cellanies, have discussed this question from opposite points of 
view. Weconsider the question resolvable into this, whether 
the world moves on by mere chance, or whether God or man 
controls it. History is a record of man’s acts, but not merely 
a record of isolated deeds. The person who gives us simply 
the individual events of a man’s or a nation’s career is not a his- 
torian but a mere annalist. The object of the historian is “ to 
revivify the past,” to give us not “ dead facts,” but “ living men 
and broad human interests.” It is atheism that looks at each 
event as unconnected with any other, that writes chance over 
the broad surface of the world’s record. It is a recognition 
of the Divine agency in the affairs of the world that enables 
us to trace a logical connection between the events that to- 
gether make up the history of the past.. The Christian historian 
discovers in these events a system of laws under the controlling 
power of the infinite Lawgiver. For if we acknowledge a system 
of laws, we must, also, acknowledge a Lawgiver, unless we are 
prepared to assume the strange position that laws can exist with- 
out a lawgiver to originate, establish and enforce them. We 
are aware that some maintain laws to be powers in themselves 
and do not need any objective power to put them in operation. 
But a law, whether in the material world orin human society, 
is only a mode of action, not a force. It cannot enforce itself 
any more than a legal enactment of a state. An ever-active, 
ever-present and efficient divine agency, then, must be associ-' 
ated with the events that are daily occurring on the great 
stage of the world’s history. God has a purpose, and individ- 
uals, communities, and nations are his agents in accomplish- 
ing this purpose. Man is free within a limited sphere, free to 
do right or wrong, as his inclinations or cireumstances may 
suggest. But he is not free to thwart the plans or Jehovah. 
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God is sovereign and does his will in the armies of heaven 
and among the inhabitants of the earth. None can defeat His 
purposes. He so deals with objects and agencies here that 
he even causes the wrath of men to praise Him. 

And surely, if we recognize the providence of God in the 
civil and secular affairs of the world, we must also recognize 
it in those pertaining to religion, for here is detailed God’s 
plan of operations in educating and reforming the world and 
bringing it back to holiness and truth. We see this illus- 
trated in the various events that make up the record of these 
operations. The resurrection of Jesus was followed by a re- 
markable change in the character, conduct, feelings and pur- 
poses of the apostles, which cannot be accounted for from any 
other fact. It brought out their manhood, confirmed their 
hopes, gave them firmness and dignity of character. It con- 
verted illiterate, humble fishermen into bold and earnest advo- 
cates of that truth which they had received from their Master, 
and which they had before only timidly maintained. The 
wickedly disposed Jews stoned Stephen and persecuted the 
other disciples in Jerusalem and by the means which they | 
took to destroy the new religion, they undesignedly aided in 
propagating it. For, making the situation of its champions 
unpleasant in the holy city, they sent them abroad, and thus 
scattered the seeds of the new faith. And to this fact is ow- 
ing in a great measure the remarkable success achieved by 
Christianity during the three first centuries after its promul- 
gation, finally conquering the Court of Rome and enlisting 
the Emperor in its favor. 

The act of the Nicene Council in favor of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity changed the whole current of subse- 
quent Church history for many generations. Origen, by his 
bold advocacy of spiritual freedom and the right of private 
judgment, postponed, for many years, the reign of oppression 
and superstition in the Church, and Luther hastened the dawn 
of Protestantism by his earnest strivings in his cell at Erfurth. 
We trace the origin of modern Calvinism back to that “ stern 
old African,” the Bishop of Hippo, and to Tertullian, who, 
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from his profoundly gloomy theology has been fitly styled by 
Milman, “ the representative and perfect type of Africanism.’’ 
And this system has been kept alive by the vigorous nursing 
of that trio of kingly spirits, Calvin, of Geneva, in the six- 
* teenth century, Baxte:, of England, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and Edwards, of Northampton, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.7° So the mistake of the Mayflower, freighted with the 
religious faith of the Puritans, in landing on the sandy shores 
of Plymouth, and not on the present site of New York city, 
its original destination, determined the future character of 
Massachusetts and the North, as the cavaliers of England, 
landing at Jamestown, determined the future character of 
Virginia and the South, whose fruits culminated in the late 
civil war. We might go through the whole course of history 
and show how each event depends upon another and helps to 
make the world as itis. We might show how out of the con- 
flict of ages good and evil have arisen which, eventually, 
under the guiding hand of a higher Power, work together for 
good. We might point out in ecclesiastical affairs, as Hallam 
has done in secular, “those few battles; of which a contrary 
event would have essentially varied the drama of the world in 
all its subsequent scenes.” ‘We are the offspring of. the 
Past.” Historic deeds never die. They re-appear and exert 
their influence in after times. Such is the order of the 
world’s economy. No age is unimportant when viewed in its 
connection with other ages. All perform their appropriate 
part in shaping the destiny of the world. From the deep 
silence which broods over the Past, there issue living voices 
all powerful in their teachings. From the great charnel- 
house of antiquity there beam forth concentrated streams of 
light which illumine the world. 

There is an intimate and necessary connection, then, 


9 Hist. Christ. p. 242. The whole account is worth reading. 

10 Dr. Edwards was so aceustomed to depict in appalling colors the.gloomy mysteries 
of future retribution and the horrors of God’s wrath upon the offendimg sinner, that 
on one occasion he had wrought up the feelings of his hearers to so great a height 
of terror that a brother clergyman who was sitting in the desk with him, before 
he was aware of what he was doing, vociferously cried cut, “ Mr. Edwards, Mr. Ed- 
wards! isnot God merciful? is he not merciful?” 
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between the successive events of history. One is the antece- 
dent and producing cause of the other.” History has its laws. 
History is a science, as Geology, Chemistry, Psychology, are 
sciences. God dwells in human society as he dwells in the 
material world, and ‘his agency is ever :active therein, over- 
turning the schemes of wicked men, hurling oppressors from 
their thrones, encouraging the desponding, rewarding the 
faithful, permitting the plans of crafty and selfish men to tri- 
umph, at times, over honesty and truth in order that in “ the 
good time coming” He might give truth and virtue a more 
signal and decisive victory over the hosts of sin and wrong. 
And Christ is the central light of all ecclesiastical history as 
well as secular. From him light and life flow backward into 
“ the night of Paganism ”’ and “ the twilight of Judaism,” and 
forward through all the struggles of man in his conflict with 
his spiritual foes. 

Admitting the reign of God in the religious affairs of the 
world, we must also admit that he has a purpose in govern- 
ing the world, as he has governed it in the past and as he will 
govern it in the future. What is this purpose? We answer in 
the language of the German, Herder: “ What each individual 
now is and may become, that is the purpose of God in regard to 
the human race,” in other words, the grand purpose of our 
Heavenly Father in creating man and placing him in this world 
of conflicting influences is to make him all that the possibili- 
ties of his nature will enable him to become. His sins must 
be crushed, all evil expelled, his heart brought into subjection 
to God’s law, his spiritual nature developed and expanded to 
the full extent of its capabilities, and God enthroned in his 
soul. Under God, all influences at work in the world will 
tend to this result. “ We can,” as the apostle Paul tells us, 
“ do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” Man sins, 

oftentimes triumphs in his iniquity, but God still reigns, and, 
in the end, will cause even the sins of men to promote his 
righteous decrees. ‘ Though he forgiveth sin, he will by no 
means clear the guilty.”” ‘ He hath purposed in himself, that 
in the fulness of time he might gather together in one (or re- 
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head, to preserve the figure of the original Greek word,) all 
things in Christ,” (Eph. i: 10) that “ God may be all in all.” 
Revelation and philosophy agree in the purpose which God 
has in view in creating and governing the race, the expulsion 
‘of evil and the bringing of all souls into harmony with the 
laws and the providential dispensations of the Ruler, thus giv- 
ing expression to the feelings “‘ deeply rooted in noble minds,” 
as Olshausen has it, “the longing for perfected harmony in 
the universe.” 

The history of the Church details the means which God 
sees fit to use in accomplishing this purpose. Here we learn 
that he saves men by the sacrificial influences that flow from 
the cross of Christ, joined with his life and teachings and the 
operations of his Holy Spirit. The process is fitly illustrated 
by the parable of the Leaven, which is really an epitome of 
the history of the Christian Church to the end of time. It is 
the leaven of divine truth, taught, exemplified and sealed by 
Jesus Christ and deposited in human souls that operates 
therein until it permeates and changes the whole lump. And 
it is man’s faith in this truth and in its adaptedness to 
his nature and its power to accomplish fully the work as- 
signed it in the purpose of God, that gives dignity to 
the subject and so intensely interests us in. it. The his- 
tory of the past is the detail of man’s toils and strivings. 
If we look at the event by itself, it is a repulsive scene. But 
viewed in the light of the Divine purpose, educing good out 
of evil and order out of confusion until the whole race shall be 
raised to the highest point of its possible attainment, it fills 
our souls with the grandeur and majesty of the final consum- 
mation when Jesus shall draw all things to himself. We are 
irrepressibly attracted towards the sublime prospect. We are 
encouraged to labor more zealously for bringing in the latter- 
day glory. To use the words of one who is orthodox in senti- 
ment and faith, but liberal in spirit, because “ where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty,” the great end of ecclesiastical 
history is “ the bringing of the race back to union with God, 
through the grace of Christ, by the influences of the Spirit, 
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and in the fellowship of man, one with another. And this ob- 
ject only can be achieved by the application of the principles 
of God’s kingdom to all human relations and institutions, 
bringing them all under its supremacy in accordance with jus- 
tice and in subordination to love.” 4 

Il. The Uses of Ecclesiastical History. From the idea and 
province of this science here presented, it is not difficult to 
deduce its prominent uses. It has an inherent dignity, of it- 
self, which commends it to us. No unprejudiced mind can 
take into view the broad sweep of Christian history as it opens 
to our gaze along the extended vista of the centuries, without 
realizing its beneficial influences. There is a grandeur in this 
view which awes us into silence, like the view in some grand 
old cathedral around whose crypts and aisles cluster the 
sacred associations of saints and martyrs for a thousand years. 
There is a beauty in the view that enchants, while we feel a 
living interest in the millions of souls struggling with inward 
doubts and outward foes. We pity them in their weaknesses 
and sorrows, and sympathize with them in their piteous strug- 
glings and conflicts. We behold an exhibition of heroism in 
those who battle against bigotry and wrong, which appeals to 
our noblest manhood, a fortitude on the part of persecuted 
and martyred saints that strengthens our faith in the truth 
for which they suffer. We witness, with unalloyed satisfac- 
tion, repeated and continued triumphs of Christian faith over 
unbelief and the plots of wicked men, as the Gospel has 
marched on through darkness and conflict, subduing kingdoms, 
overcoming principalities and powers, pulling down strong- 
holds and bringing individuals, communities and nations into 
captivity to the will of God as manifested in Jesus Christ, — 
which give us increased confidence in the truth, and urge us 
on to achieve, through its instrumentality, still greater con- 
quests. Such are some of its reflex influences. 

We suspect that we shall here be met with the objection ' 
drawn from the patent facts of ecclesiastical history, with the 
acknowledgement of which we opened this article; namely, 

0 Prof. H. B. Smith in the Bib. Sacra. Vol. viii. p. 425. . . 
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the personal bickerings, the disputes concerning doctrines, 
sects, forms of worship and church government that charac- 
terize this history and give us a low idea of the actors in the 
drama. While we acknowledge these things we maintain that 
‘they are not of so heinous a character as the sins of many of 
the actors in the drama of secular history. And while we do 
not apologize for them nor extenuate their exceeding sinful- 
hess, we will say that bad men are as liable to creep into the 
Christian Church as into other institutions, and God permits 
them to enter it, doubtless, for some wise purpose, as He per- 
mitted Judas to enter the little circle of the apostles and 
betray his Master. And the sinfvlness of those who become 
members of the Church, abuse their privileges and prove 
faithless to their trust, seems more heinous and is treated with 
greater severity by reason of the wide difference between their 
professions and their acts. We expect more trustworthy men 
in a professedly pure Church than in other organizations, and 
hence we are apt to judge with less charity those who prove 
recreant to their professions and fall away from the faith. 

Admitting, then, that there are sin and strife, personal 

wranglings and bitter contentions in the Church, as presented 
in its unvarnished history, we find even here food for thought. 
The disastrous results of these scenes afford us a warning to 
avoid them, if we would live in prosperity and peace. Agita- 
tion, if not attended by personal quarrels, may be healthy in 
_ its nature and effects. History teaches us that a perfect uni- 
formity of opinion without discussion is stagnation and death, 
like the fatal pall that hung like a cloud over the Church 
during “the dark ages,” which fostered corruption in clergy 
and laity ; while the shaking which it received during the stir- 
ring times of Luther and Zwingle, moving the elements to 
their lowest depths, exposed this corruption so that the great 
mass of the people could see and shun it. 

Quiet-loving minds like Erasmus and Melanchthon may dis- 
like to engage in such scenes and turn from them with disgust, 
but still the tragic elements which appear upon the stage 
during these turbulent times are keenly relished by the 
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Luthers, the Wesleys, the Edwardses and the Ballous of the 
Chureh, and are regarded as evidence of life rather than 
death. 

An important benefit to be derived from this study is the 
exposure of false doctrines and strengthening our convictions 
of the true. Dogmatic history is an essential branch of the 
study, or the history of creeds and doctrines. It gives the 
circumstanees under which they were introduced, and the rel- 
ative value attributed to them. Doctrines compose the creed 
of the Church. They influence the believer, and give charac- 
ter to history. Their relation to history isintimate. They lay 
open the internal life of the Church to the world and Jeter- 
mine its outward expression. Here faith and life are correla- 
tive terms. 

Now there are various doctrines which enter into “ the 
Creed of Christendom,” some pure, coming from the original 
Fount of Gospel truth; others erroneous, extracted from 
Paganism, or forming an admixture of Christian and Pagan 
opinions in different degrees and proportions. Nearly all the 
early Christians were converts from other religions, Jewish or 
heathen, and it would be incredible if they did not bring some 
taint of error from other systems into the Christian Church. 
As Mr. Thom says:” “We forget that Christianity can 
get into a man’s soul only through the existing sympathies 
‘ and affinities he may happen to have with it; and that it ex- 
ercises a moral power only through the love and free will ¢ 
every heart.” The Athenian philosopher, the Corinthian sen- 
sualist, the ceremony-loving Pharisee, the sceptical Sadducee, 
the pagan polytheist, the martial Roman, the mystic Neo-Pla- 
tonist, the sun-worshipping Persian, ‘‘ was not prepared to for- 
get in @ moment,” after his introduction into the Christian 
association, “ his favorite philosophy, or to renounce his for- 
mer indulgenees ; and the tendency would be rather to en- 
graft, as far as possible, his old ideas and usages on the new 
and healthy stock of Christianity than to find for it immedi- 
ately a clear admission into an empty bosom.” 


12 Commentary on the Epistles to the Cormthians, p. 10. 
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In this way can we account for many errors that crept into 
the Christian faith. The doctrines of the Trinity, Endless 
Punishment, Vicarious Sacrifice, Total Depravity, Original 
Sin, originated, without doubt, from certian elements of the 
creeds of the Gnostics, the Buddhists, the Persians, the Neo- 
Platonists, the Greek mythologists, which were blended with 
certain perverted interpretations of New Testament passages ; 
and then, the strange and unnatural mixture incorporated 
into the creeds of the Church, was pronounced orthodox by the 
decisions of Councils and Synods. For instance, the doctrine 
of the Trinity as now held, embracing the personality of three 
beings in the Godhead, was not the doctrine of the Church dur- 
ing the second and third centuries of the Christian era. And 
even what was called the Trinity did not imply an equality of 
persons, for Origen and others, styled Trinitarians, admitted the 
generation of the Son and his inferiority to the Father, and 
probably did not believe in the personality of the Holy Ghost. 
So we must acknowledge that the word Trinity had a very 
different meaning when it was first called into the service of 
theology by Tertullian in the third century, from what it has 
in this nineteenth century. 

The doctrine of Endless Punishment was not taught in the 
Old Testament, and as we contend, not in the New. It was 
believed by some of the Jews living in the interval 
between the writing of the last book of the Old, and the first ° 
book of the New, Testament. It also formed a part of most 
Pagan systems of religion, and through these two sources, 
Jewish and Pagan, entered into the Christian Church ™ and 
formed a staple element of its faith during the middle ages 
and down into the present century. The idea of Vicarious 
Sacrifice for the sins of another, and placating the wrath of 
God against the sinner who has offended him, and purchasing 
his favor through privations and penal sufferings, came from 
the Hindus and other Pagan nations, whose mythologies are 
full of these absurd notions. So of the doctrines of Total 
Depravity, Original Sin and other errors which form a part of 

18 See Thayer's Origin and History TEndless Punishment, passim. 
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the creeds of the Churches. Some of them have a germ of 
truth, but they have become so overloaded with the corrup- 
tions of foreign systems that this can hardly be recognized. 
The creeds of the Churches have been so modified by the 
spirit of the age and the moulding of system and sect that 
they have lost their original character and become essentially 
new. And Dogmatic History, by leading us back to these 
creeds, affords the only means by which we are enabled to 
detect and eliminate the false, and sieze hold upon the true. 

By this means, also, we learn how truth has been voted out 
of the Churches by authority, and error installed in its place. 
The Council of Nice met A. D. 325 and condemned Arianism 
and declared the Trinity to be the doctrine of the Church, 
and then attempted to enforce its decisions by the iron sway of 
authority. But it was more than one hundred years after 
these decisions of the Council before Arianism in its differ- 
ent forms was swept away and the Trinity established. So, 
too, in the third and fourth centuries the doctrine of Univer- 
sal Salvation was the prevailing sentiment of Christians dwell- 
ing in Egypt and the neighboring deserts, Palestine, Syria — 
and Asia Minor, having control of two schools of theology, — 
the most powerful in Christendom, those in Antioch and Alex- 
andria, and supported by the greatest and most learned lights 
in the Church, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Jerome, Didy- 
mus the blind, Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodorus of Mopsuestia 
and probably Bishops Alexander of Jerusalem and Theoctistus 
of Cxsarea; also Chrysostom, the two Gregorys, and many 
other orthodox fathers in the East.1* Most ecclesiastical his- 
torians have denied the general prevalence of this sentiment 
during this period, or ignored its existence altogether, or 
barely alluded to it in faint and obscure terms as if it had no 
strong hold upon the minds of the people. They have ranked 
it among the heresies and consigned it to obscurity. Among 
many instances justifying this statement we will pass over the 


earlier sectarian writers and cite Dr. Shedd, one of the latest. % 
14 See Ballou’s Ancient History of Universalism, passim. 
18 A History of Christian Doctrine, by G. W. T. Shedd, D. D., in two volumes, pub- 
lished by Scribner, N. Y. in 1864. Vol. I, p. p. 415-6. A course of Andover Lectures. 
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He maintains that: the doctrine of Universal Salvation was 
confined to the: Alexandrian School in the third‘ and fourth 
centuries, entirely overlooking the fact that it flourished vigo- 
rously in the: Antiochian School, also, formany years, and was 
‘ boldly advocated by Bishops'and Professors of this' School as 
well as those in: Alexandria and elsewhere.. It spread over all 
the region of the East, as indicated above, and was not put 
down until the meeting of tlie: fifth General Council at Con- 
stantinople in the years 558 and 554, when it was condemned 
by a majority vote and its advocates anathematized. This 
decree was carried: into effect so rigidly that no person could 
publicly advocate it, and thus it was kept down until the igno- 
rance and superstition of the long night of-a thousand years 
had passed: away, when with the Reformation it again rose 
never more to sink beneath the iron decrees of Councils, the 
cruel Inquisition, the frowns of Popes or the stern exactions 
of priestly bigotry. 

Space will not permit us to trace out the sources of other 
errors which have come in and presumed to stand side by side 
with the eternal verities of Christ in the Gospel system ; nor 
to show how truths which have entered as essential elements 
into this system have been veiled for a season by the cunning 
craft of designing men, only to come forth brighter for their 
temporary burial among the rubbish of ages. 

While studying truth in its historical aspect, we see it in 
its crystal purity, divested of the passions and prejudices 
which enter into its investigation in the present age and con- 
sequently we are less liable to be led astray. While We are 
amid the heat and passion of the contest with our sympathies 
enlisted ardently in behalf of one or the other party engaged, 
we cannot clearly and calmly judge of the cause which engen- 
dered the strife, or the relative value of the different and hos- 
tile opinions maintained by the parties. It is a common idea, 
founded in truth,. that no living actor in the scenes of the 
present age can write an unprejudiced history of this 
age. ‘Trivial events will be magnified, important interests 
will be cast into the shade, and the thread of connection be- 
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tween the several scenes and events:lost sight-of. The smoke 
of battle and the rage of party strife must: pass: away before 
we can take a dispassionate and accurate survey of the sur 
roundings. But if we take our stand on some eminence and 
gaze, with clear vision, along the vista of the Past, we shall 
behold the scenes in their true relative order, and, freed from 
the blinding attractions of the present, be able to judge more 
accurately concerning their importance. So the student of 
ecclesiastical history, divested of the passion and sectarian bias 
that characterize the discussion of theological questions of 
the present day, can examine the opinions and usages of for- 
mer ages in the Church with a reasonable prospect of arriving 
at a clear conception of the truth. At any rate, it is pleasant, 
sometimes, to escape from the burning feelings that invariably 
enter into the discussion of local and personal interests which 
are immediately engaging our attention, and in the clear, cold 
light of history, look back upon subjects that have, unscathed, 
passed the ordeal of ages. It does our souls good to contem- 
plate them in this character. 

Again, we learn from ecclesiastical history the lessons: of 
patience and charity in dealing with error. We have seen that 
error enters largely into the creeds of the Christian Church 
in past ages. Error has grown with its growth and 
strengthened with its strength. Like the giant oak,. it 
has sent its roots deep into the soil and put forth lofty and 
wide-spreading branches, so that it is made exceedingly diffi- 
cult to uproot it, and centuries have passed away before it has 
been entirely exterminated. Sin, too, in many cases, is seen 
to be the result of a perverted application of man’s powers 
and a misapprehension of his relation and duty to God and 
his fellowmen. Doubtless many of the actors in the bloody 
scenes of the Inquisition were honest in their misguided and 
suicidal policy of punishing men for maintaining the right of 
private judgment in religious matters, and holding what were 
deemed heretical sentiments. So of other persecutors for 
Opinion’s sake. A knowledge of these things tends to make 
us patient in dealing with the errors of others and induces us 
to manifest that “ charity that covers a multitude of sins.” 
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We must pass over the advantages to be derived from a 
faithful study of ecclesiastical history, as affording examples of 
rigid devotion to truth and right; of heroism in defendiug 
unpopular sentiments in the face of the fiercest opposition ; as 
saving us from falling into the superstitions and fanaticisms 
which reappear from time to time “ Old Foes with new Faces,” 
to vex the Christian Church; as cultivating within our souls 
a spirit of healthy conservatism, which teaches us to stand 
firm amid the innovating influenees that sometimes threaten 
to overwhelm the primitive truth, and carry away captive 
giddy minds that are pleased only with new baubles; as well 
as the opposite spirit of radicalism that prepares us to wel- 
come new truths amid the warning voices of the Past, in 
which too many new systems and theories that are truly val- 
uable and would have been blessings to the world, have been 
buried in oblivion. It tears off the misty attractions which 
have gathered around the “ time-consecrated errors” of the 
Church, and enables us to see them in their true character ; 
it pares down the unnatural proportions which certain opinions . 
have assumed at particular epochs in the. history of Christian- 
ity, and assigns to each its true relative position. And above 
all, the contemplation of God’s dealing with his children in 
their toilings and strivings for the truth, gives us faith in him 
that he will secure for it, at last, a decisive and glorious vic- 
tory. We trace its course amid the conflicts of time ; we wit- 
ness it trials, its rebuffs, its defeats, its triumphs, until finally 
it overcomes all opposing forces and comes off conqueror over 
every foe ; and thus we learn the great lesson which rises over 
all others while we are studying the progress of the Church 
through suceessive ages, and which encourages us in our in- 
vestigations, and attempts to reform the world, —“ Truth is 
mighty and will prevail.” . 
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isthetics and Religion. 


THE faculty of perceiving, appreciating and enjoying the beautiful 
in Nature or Art, is one of the richest gifts of God to man. The 
highest kind of happiness has its headsprings here; and it is a happi- 
ness which neither talent, nor culture, nor rank, nor wealth can claim 
or appropriate as exclusively its own. 

God has constituted the physical world in intimate relation to this 
faculty ; and the harmonies of the material creation with the intellec- 
tual power of enjoyment constitute one of the ever-present proofs of 
the wise design and kindly purpose of our Maker and Father. 

Many a one who seems not to have been dealt with liberally by 
the All-Father, as regards worldly goods, is found to be largely gifted 
with those faculties and sentiments which are in themselves wealth, 
comfort, luxury and joy. A sunset, the blossom of a tree in spring, 
the foliage of a forest in autumn, a thunder-storm, a poem, a painting 
or statue, the Alps or the Milan cathedral, will lead his exultant soul 
with rejoicing and gratitude into.a kingdom of glory, whose gates are 
never open to the coarse minded, to the selfish and worldly. 

The influence of these things in moulding the thought and the affec- 
tions, in leading the mind to pleasing subjects, in refining and elevating 
the intellectual and spiritnal nature, is silent, ‘not measurable at any 
particular moment of time, not perceptible always; and yet it is very 
great, and as necessary as the light or the electricity of the atmos- 
phere to the healthiness of vegetation. 

Hence it is that every noble composition in music or poetry is a 
benediction to the world; and every great painting embodying an act 
of true heroism, or an event in history, or a lofty ideal; every classic 
statue expressive of a lovely conception, a sweet fancy or a grand 
principle, is a source of good, an element of refining tendencies, and a 
fountain of pleasure to all in contact with it. Keat has truly said, “a 
thing of beauty is a joy. forever.” 

The Catholic Church, which has the cunning of the serpent, which 
is more deeply read in the philosophy of man’s mental and moral 
nature than any form or sectarian expression of Protestantism, and 

NEW SERIES. VOL. VI 31 
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is guided in the government of the multitude, as well as of the most 
intellectual and cultivated, by the experience of ages — this Catholic 
Church employs all the wealth of means afforded by the richest music, 
the most splendid paintings and the most exquisite sculpture, as well 
as the grandest and most imposing architecture, to reach, engage and 
control the thoughts and affections, the wonder and devotiou of the 
people. It not only uses, but abuses to a shameful extent, the agen- 
cies for good furnished by the fine arts, and the love of the beautiful 
which, in some of its modifications, is inherent in every human soul. 
It understands the power which exists in this directien, and with a sel- 
fish purpose employs it to support its influence and maintain its power 
over its subjects; as well as to attract the attention and win the regard, 
or at least soften the prejudices, of those who detest its tyrranny and 
abominate its corruption. 

One is stopped and thrilled with rapture as he listens to the flowing 
melodies and magnificent harmonies of her great organs and choirs ; 
as the rich music rises and swells and dies away along the lofty arches 
of the vast cathedrals. Another pauses entranced and overpowered 
before the magic canvass which has risen into life and wonder beneath 
the pencil of some one of her great masters; and he turns to another 
and another of these marvels of art until he is amazed at the wealth 
and splendor which, from this source, the Church has gathered into its 
bosom. 

Another finds himself suddenly drawn aside, and unexpectedly in 
some by-place, fixed in silent wonder and delight before an exquisite 
statue, whose grace of outline, whose delicacy of expression, and per- 
fect beauty, and spiritual air, bewilder him and hold him with a power 
he can neither analyse nor express, an enchantment of thought and 
sense which he cannot himself comprehend, nor find out the secret of. 
And yet another, who may not be moved greatly or at all, perhaps, 
by these agencies is subdued and oppressed even to tears, and moved to 
devotion and prayer, by the vastness and massiveness, the silence and 
solemnity of her architecture, and by the spirit and presence which 
seem to pervade some of those mighty structures that have been 
builded in the name of God. 

Through all these avenues does the Churce of Rome approach the 
soul of man, filling it with the glory and the terror of her power ; and 
adapting herself in her choice of influences and methods of applica- 
tion, with equal facility to the ignorant and the educated, to the gross 
and the spiritual, to the selfish and the generous heart; to him who 
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finds a joy in every beautiful thing, and to him who bows in cra- 
ven fear before the fires and terrors of a material hell. And in 
this work, so extended, and in the past so singularly successful, poetry, 
and music, and painting, and sculpture, and vast cathedrals, and splen- 
did rituals have played an important part. Human nature has been 
studied as a science and all its primitive elements and faculties, its 
gifts and weaknesses, its desires and fears, its springs of action and 
the methods of treating them, have been attentively considered, and 
the structure of the church has been set up in reference to these. No 
faculty of the intellect, no sympathy of the heart, no sense of the 
body, has been neglected. Every gift of genius, every affection, every 
sentiment, every weakness and want has been carefully and patiently 
examined, and distributed into its proper place and relations in this 
marvellous ecclesiastical structure. The church appropriates the 
whole man, spirit, soul and body. 

And it is in this direction that we are to look for the secret of its 
power over the people. It does not, like Protestant Puritanism, iso- 
late religion and make it a thing of Sundays and churches; but over 
a man’s whole being and life, over all his thoughts and actions, she 
throws the mantle of her authority, and into all infuses the spirit of 
her direction. She stands by him when his eyes first open to the 
light, and receives him at his birth as her own more than his father’s 
or mother’s. She follows him through all his childhood and man-. 
hood ; speaks to him in the church and at the fireside, stops him at 
every corner of the street, meets him on the highway and in the field, 
in buying and selling, in his labors and amusements; and makes him 
feel that there is no moment of his life when she wholly loses sight of 
him. 

And, as we have observed, there is nothing she does not press into 
the service of her religion. If Pagan Rome leaves behind the Pan- 
theon, or any of her old temples built to false gods, she dedicates 
them anew to the worship of the true God. If Jupiter the Thun- 
derer sits on his marble throne upon the Capitoline Hill, he is trans- 
ported to St. Peter’s and baptized afresh in the name of the patron 
saint and apostle. If Trajan leaves standing his splendid column of 
victory, which even Napoleon is proud to imitate, forthwith his statue 
is taken down, and in place of it is set up that of Paul the apostle of 
the Gentiles, and the beautiful column is henceforth sacred to him 
and the church. ‘Does a great painter, sculptor, or artist of any sort, 
reveal himself, and make his mark on the times? —speedily the 
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church apropriates him, directs his genius, furnishes him subjects, and 
decorates her temples with his splendid creations; while in return she 
lavishes on him compliments, priveleges and treasures —and keeps 
him still in her leading-strings. 

It is in this way, among others, by drawing into itself as a focus all 
the talent and genius within its reach, and then radiating these out 
again on the people through music and poetry, through painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture, that it holds its grasp upon all from the most 
vulgar and ignorant to the most refined and educated. 

Perhaps now the question will be asked. if we would commend the 
Catholic Church as an example ? and whether with all these agencies 
employed by her, the morals, the education and religious feeling of 
Italy are to be compared with those of New England ? 

We answer, No. And we have not cited the Catholic Church as 
an example in these respects ; but only toshow with what skill and 
success she has employed the agencies named to maintain a corrupt 
form of Christianity, to show that these are lawful agencies, though 
applied in an unlawful way and in a wrong direction. 

We doubt not that Rome has caught the great idea of primitive . 
Christianity, however much she may have perverted it — viz., that 
religion is not a thing separate from a man’s daily life and toil and 
amusements, set apart for a particular time; but a living presence, 
about him always, at home and abroad, by land and by sea, giving him 
courage in danger, guiding him in his difficulties, helping him in his 
labors, soothing his griefs and rejoicing in his pleasures; whispering 
to him in the starlight, making music for him in the forests and by 
the waterfalls, greeting him with a blessing in the grain fields and the 
hay-fields, calling him to joy and goodness by every beautiful picture 
which God himself has painted in Nature, and teaching him through 
all heavenly signs and symbols. 

This is the great thought which pervades Christ’s revelations of his 
Father, and the spirit which animated his teachings. This thought 
has been caught up by the Romish Church, and she seeks to-day to 
surround her people on all sides with the presence of her reli- 
gion ; not with the same lofty and beneficent aim which directed the 
Savior, but to maintain her own selfish and oppressive rule. 

But the principle may be rightly applied, and these means may be 
used for good. The painter and the sculptor and the architect and 
the poet and the composer, may be called into the service of Truth as 
well as of Error. The love of the beautiful, the passion for the grand 
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and sublime, may be nursed by the Protestant as well as by the Cath- 
olic Church. And because these agencies have been abused by one, 
that is not good reason why they should not be properly used by the 
other. 

We are glad that the Cross is beginning to be seen on and in the 
churches of other sects. Let it be accepted as the true and significant 
symbol of Christ by all sects of Protestants till it ceases to be a Cath- 
olic, and becomes in use, what it really is in fact, a universal Christian 
emblem. And the time is coming when painting and sculpture 
will not be altogether repudiated as agencies in refining and eleva- 
ting the affections, as helps in the culture of man’s spiritual nature. 
Already something has been accomplished in church architecture 
towards this object. And it is getting to be believed that God may 
be worshipped with as reverent feeling and as sincere devotion, when 
the soul of the worshipper is breathed upon by the solemn grandeurs 
of a vast cathedral, whose walls speak to him from the canvass and 
the marble of the birth, the life and miracles, the death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, as when that worshipper kneels amid the coldness and 
nakedness of a Puritan chapel. 

The glorious architecture of the Milan Cathedral has moved more 
souls to devotion and prayer than all the preaching ever heard in it. 
And we are fully persuaded that the two wondrous pictures of Reu- — 
bens in the Cathedral at Antwerp, the “ Elevation of the Cross” and 
the “Descent from the Cross,” have subdued and affected for good 
more hearts than all the priests of Belgium together. 


Unitarian- Universalism in Europe. 


WE give the above title to this article, because it is a well known 
fact that the doctrine of the final redemption of all men is almost 
universally associated with that of the one God and Father, both in 
this country and in Europe. It would seem to be the logical sequence 
of the truth respecting the Divine character and government, the office 
of Christ and the nature of true salvation. Though in some cases 
the greater truth asserts itself independently, and in spite of the errors 
with which it is fettered by the creed. In England, for example, we 
have Trinitarianism and Universalism united ; as in the case of those 
believers who acknowledged Dr. Thom of Liverpool as their leader 
and expositor, and under whose auspices the London Universalist was. 
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issued a few years ago, which was intensely anti-unitarian. So in 
Germany, Universalism prevails largely among those of the Evangel- 
ical party, so called, while on other points of doctrine they are 
strictly orthodox. And in England many have asserted their faith 
in universal reconciliation without having declared themselves in re- 
gard to Unitarianism. 

But while the doctrine of Universal redemption is held in many 
cases independent of Unitarianism, and in some cases where the lat- 
ter is regarded as heresy, Unitarianism is seldom found dissociated 
from a belief in the ultimate triumph of good and the final return of 
the last wanderer to the heavenly fold. - And this is equally true of 
American and European Unitarianism. The Quarterly has contained 
many notices of works issued in England, Holland Germany and 
France, in which the doctrine of endless punishment has been repu- 
diated, and the Scriptural argument against it presented with great 
force. Without doubt most of these writers were also Unitarian in 
their views, and with endless punishment rejcted its associate 
errors; such as original sin, total depravity, vicarious atonement, &c. 
In England it is well understood that the entire body of Unitarians 
accept the doctrine of final universal holiness and consequent happi- 
ness; and this is equally true of those in Germany, and probably 
largely so of those in Holland, Hungary, and elsewhere. 

For this reason, in the facts given below, for which we are indebted 
to the Unitarian Monthly, our readers will have equal interest with 
those for whom the report was originally prepared. We do not give it 
entire, but only such portions as furnish information on those points 
respecting which we have less exact knowledge than our Unitarian 
brethren. One item is deserving special notice — the Ministerial Re- 
lief Fund of fifty or sixty thousand dollars : 


“One hundred years ago it would have been difficult to point to one 
Unitarian congregation existing in England. What is the case now? 
In 1859 there were about two hundred and fifty chapels and meeting- 
houses, and two hundred ministers. In 1867, there were about three 
hundred chapels and meeting-houses, and two hundred and ninety 
ministers. And now, in addition to many endowments, the Unitarian 
denomination has colleges and funds for the education and aid of min- 
isters, one of which, of £20,000, was raised by twenty Unitarian fam- 
ilies in the North of England, in 1756; and another of £11,000, for 
the relief of ministers or their widows ; together with missions, socie- 
ties, newspapers and magazines, and numerous other means of useful- 
ness, all denoting its aim, life, and general activity. ‘It has often 
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been said, and not without foundation, that one-half the newspapers 
of the country are edited by Unitarians ; aud that the majority of the 
popular works of the day which do honor to religion have not the 
least tinge of Trinitarian theology in them.’ In the house of Com- 
mons, Unitarian Christianity is more influentially represented by 
members of its body than any other religious dissenting community 
in England. For ‘according to the recently published * Essays on 
Reform,’ there are in the House of Commons, two English Roman 
Catholics, thirteen Independents, twelve Unitarians, five Jews, four 
Quakers, three United Presbyterians, two Free Churchmen, and one 
each of Baptists, Weslyans and free Presbytarians.’ ! 


“Rev. Thomas Emlyn was the first Unitarian preacher in Jreland, 
and in 1703 was tried for blasphemy, and convicted because he taught 
that Christ was subordinate to God, and derived his power and author- 
ity from Him. He suffered much, but the truth triumphed, and from 
that day to this, Dublin and Ireland have had their Unitarian 
ministers and churches. In 1705, the Westminster Confession of 
Faith was introduced among a number of. Presbyterian Churches. 
In 1726 they divided: a number would not be bound by the Confes- 
sion of Faith, but be taught by the Bible, and these, led by the Bible, 
became Unitarian Churches. In 1828, the Synod of Ulster, seeing 
that Unitarian Christianity was making progress, as the result of its 
having no creed, determined on securingone. But forty congregations, 
led by the able and eloquent Dr. Montgomery and other ministers,. 
would not have a creed to dominate over the Bible and private inquiry. 
The Synod obtained the creed, but the forty congregations became, 
and are still, Unitarian Christian Churches. They have a number of 
societies for helping the poor and spreading their Scriptural faith. In 
1859, there were forty-nine Unitarian ministers as pastors of 
Churches.” 


Switzerland furnishes a remarkable example of the oft-repeated 
saying that “Truth is great and will prevail.” We have previously 
called attention to the fact that Calvinism is almost driven out of the 
city which was once wholly under its control ; and from whose gates 
Servetus was led, with the approval of Calvin, to a cruel and igno- 
minious death for bearing witness to the truth, and teaching the Gos- 
pel of love and peace. In the very church where the stern Genevan 
proclaimed his savage dogmas, Unitarianism holds undisputed sway ; 


1 This was in 1868; but the present House of Commons contains twenty Unitarians, 
thus placing them, in this respect, at the head of the Dissenters in England. This is 
in curious contrast with the fact that the last two martyrs burnt at the stake were Uni- 
tarians: Bartholemew Legate in Smithfield, in 1611; and Edward Wightman in Lich- 
field, in 1611; and it also seems likely that Thomas Aikenhead, a Unitarian, who was 
hanged in Edinburgh, was the last martyr in Scotland. 
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and were Servetus living now, he would be warmly welcomed to the 
freedom of its pulpit. In Geneva, says the Report, ” Calvin and his 
denunciations are no more heard; Cheneviére, Duby, Cellerier (lib- 
eral Christians), and other master minds have succeeded. The anath- 
emas of fanatical zeal are no longer thundered from the colleges of 
Geneva; her people are no longer crushed under the wheels of a 
Christian Juggernaut ; the spirit of inquiry is no longer repressed by 
the suspending of eternal damnation over their heads, as by a single 
hair ; the mind is free, the Bible is free, Geneva is free.” 

The prevalence of Universalism in Germany is too generally 
known to require any special notice here; and we suppose that Uni- 
tarianism is extensively held in connection with it, though the facts on 
this point are not numerous. The Report referred to states that 
Unitarian Christianity has been making great conquests there of late, 
though under other names ; and assures us that hosts of the Pro- 
testant population, and hundreds of the leading minds of Germany 
are Unitarians in faith. It says moreover that a recent letter from 
Berlin brings information that many of the ministers of that city are 
in perfect agreement, theologically, with Rev. James Martineau. It 
may be added, in passing, that German Orthodoxy is much more reas- 
onable and liberal than what passes under that name in this country 
and in England.- No eminent theologian of that school, we are told, 
would think of defending some of the dogmas of the so called evan- 
gelical churches in this coumtry. But we return to the Report: 


“In Poland, Unitarian Christianity became a great power in the 
time of the Reformation; its teachers and colleges were the best in 
the country, and it promised a glorious day for now unhappy Poland. 
But the Roman Catholics and Protestants of the country combined 
and conspired against this New Testament religion, and at length 
compelled the State to take away its colleges and churches, and fine 
and banish all its devoted adherents from the country. However, 
this did not destroy the truth the Unitarian Christians professed ; for, 
settling in large numbers in 7ransylvania, they flourished as before, 
princes and kings of the land being its converts and disciples. From 
that time to this, both Protestants and Catholics have done their best 
to root it out. They have taken from the Unitarians their churches 
and colleges, and heavily fined the members; but Unitarian Christian- 
ity still exists and is highly prospering, and at the present time is one 
of the four established religions by law of Transylvania. No church 
in that country does so much, in proportion to numbers, for religion 
and education, as it does, and it is steadily increasing in numbers and 
influence. Its colleges are estimated so highly that one third of the 
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students in them belong to other denominations. In 1859, the Unita- 
rians had one hundred and fifty-six churches and one hundred and six 
clergymen, at the head of whom is the one Bishop of the body.” 


“In Holland, Unitarian Christianity has won almost incredible tri- 
umphs. In 1860, a Trinitarian minister from Holland stated, and his 
testimony has since been confirmed by another Trinitarian minister 
from the same country, ‘that out of one thousand five hundred Prot- 
éstant ministers in Holland, one thousand four hundred were Unitari- 
aus. ? In Hungary the Protestants are divided between Lutherans 
and Calvinists in name, but in reality there is no very orthodox Prot- 
estantism to be found here. The Lutheran Bishop of Pressburg once 
told me that he thought all rational beings had become Unitarian.” 
“In Denmark the Church is liberal in its constitution. As yet, Ration- 
alism is the rule here; as also in Sweden and Norway.” 


In France, the Protestant Church is divided; as elsewhere, into two 
parties, Liberal and Conservative ; or, in other words, into the Ortho- 
dox party, and the Unitarian-Universalist party. In the recent elec- 
tion contest the Orthodox party prevailed, but it is said that the Lib- 
erals are rapidly gaining strength, and will probably in the end ob- 
tain the mastery, as they have in Holland, Geneva and other places. 
Our readers know that the most eloquent Protestant preacher in 
Paris, Athanase Coquerel, to whom crowds listened every Sabbath, 
was an avowed believer in Universalism, advocating it with great 
power from the pulpit, and in his books. His son, the younger 
Coquerel, one of the ablest preachers of the Liberal wing of the . 
Church, is a worthy follower of his father, as well as several other 
distinguished divines. 

We have been compelled to condense the statements of the Report ; 
but the information given, brief as it is, is interesting. and shows how 
the new life is penetrating into all lands; and how surely and stead- 
ily Truth is gaining on Error, and the law of love and mercy displac- 
ing the dogmas of Divine vengence and Church intolerance. It is a 
pleasing fact for the Christian’s meditation, that in theology, as well as 
in science, art, morals and social-life, there is a constant growth 
towards the higher, better and more perfect; that the real and true 
are every day in constant conflict with the unreal and false, and 

2 We sometime since noticed in the Qaarterly a work published in Holland, which, 
if we remember aright, was crowned as a prize essay by the National Evangelical 
Association, or some similar society, in which it was openly declared that the doctrine 


of Endless Punishment was not to be regarded as an authorized doctrine of the Evan- 
gelical creed. 
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slowly pushing them aside—and thus, though with much struggle and 
battle, the world gets forward towards the era of universal freedom, 
knowledge and redemption. ® 


“ The Coming Ccumenical Council.” 


Things are in a somewhat uncertain condition regarding the 
forthcoming ecumenical Council. One week we hear that prepara- 
tions for it are going forward with great vigor ; the next, that every- 
thing is at a standstill. The fact is, there are serious fears that the 
debates may, once started, get beyond the control of the Pope; and 
that a movement may be inaugerated which will expand into propor- 
tions not likely to be very manageable even by the Council itself. 
In the heat of discussion, and in the provocations of opposition, it is 
quite probable too that many things may leak out, which infallible 
wisdom would not wish the world to know; and weak points in the 
hierarchy be revealed, which the Protestant host will not fail to 
attack. The Eastern bishops refuse to attend the Council, and the 
Patriarchs of Jerusalem and Antioch have retnrned to the Pope his 
brief of invitation. The Bishop of Bethlehem, the Armenian Patri- 
arch, and the Jacobite Bishop, refuse to recognize any official author- 
ity in the invitation, regarding it as only a private letter of the 
Bishop of Rome. The Vatican charges all this to Russian influence. 

It is reported that the subjects to be discussed at the C&cumenical 
Council are these: —1. Pantheism, Naturalism and absolute Ration- 
alism. 2. Modified Rationalism. 3. Indifferentism and Tolerance. 
4, Socialism, Communism, Secret Societies, Bible Societies, and Cler- 


8 With pardonable pride, perhaps, the author of the Report says, “In surveying the 
past, we find that Unitarian Christians have been the originators and founders of some 
of the noblest and most philanthropic institutions of the world. For instance, Peace 
Societies, Rev. Noah Webster, of America; Domestic Missions, Dr. Tuckerman, of 
America; Ragged Schools, John Pounds, of Portsmouth; Reformatories, Mary Car- 
penter, of Bristol; Drinkiug Fountains, C. P. Melly, of Liverpool. It is a well known 
fact that both in America and England, Unitarians are among the most liberal and 
earnest supporters of nearly every noble and unsectarian institution. The three lead- 
ing lady philanthropists in the world — Miss Florence Nightingale and Miss Mary Car- 
penter, of England, and Miss Dix, of America—are found in their ranks. Garibaldit 
the apostle of liberty, belongs to them; and Dr. Channing, though he has left their 
numbers on earth, his spirit is now preaching thousands of times more powerfully in 
the world than when he was living. In 1866, a Russian gentleman stated that ‘ the 
book most circulated and read in Russia was a volume of Dr. Channing’s;’ and 
nearly the same thing is reported of Dr. Channing’s writings in Norway, France and 
Germany.” 
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ical Liberal Societies. 5. Errors with respect to the Church and her 
Rights. 6. Errors with respect to Civil Society in itself, and in its 
Relation to.the Church. 7. Errors with respect to Natural and 
Christian morals. 8. With respect to Christian Marriage. 9. With 
respect to the Sovereignty of the Roman Pope. 10. With respect to 
Modern Liberalism. 

These are dangerous questions in a Council to whose sayings and 
doings the attention of the nations will soon be directed. What if 
Father Hyacinthe, the apostle of Catholic Liberalism in Paris, the 
monk to whose preaching such crowds flock, should enter on the dis- 
cussion of them—or any of his mind and aim? He pronounces 
ridiculous the old church theories of expiation of sins by fasting and 
purgatory ; declares all the Pope’s advisers to be false doctors; thinks 
the Church has only authority to help and direct the wrong believer 
and unbeliever, and not to condemn, or crush, or save by force; and 
returns the charge of the priests that he is a heretic by holding them 
up to scorn as swindlers and advocates of superstition and ignorance ! 

In a letter on the September number of the Christian Examiner 
from Professor Bruch, of the Strasburg Theological School, on the 
Progress of Liberal Christianity in Europe, addressed to Dr. Bellows, 
we have the following statement : 


“In general, throughout the Protestant Churches of the continent, 
as in the Catholic Charch, there exists an unusual activity. Every- 
thing seems to me to presage an epoch of change, from ceiling to 
foundation, in these churches, —a great religious crisis. Which of 
those churches will first find this crisis rending its bosom is a provi- 
dential secret. It is at least possible that it will be the Catholic 
Church. I know that there are Catholic prelates in Germany who 
are profoundly dissatisfied with the course of the Papacy of late, and 
with the spirit of it. If the expected council sanctions, as is proba- 
ble, papal infallibility, the assumption of the Virgin, the anathemas 
which have been pronounced against the “Syllabus Errorum,” it is 
possible that a movement may spring forth in Germany, in which a 
great part of the Catholic population, with their bishops at the head, 
may separate themselves from the Roman Pontificate.” 


Recent dispatches from Europe show that the movement has begun, 
though, contrary to the preceding supposition, it is not led, but opposed, 
by the bishops. 

A large number of the religious faculty of Germany, headed by 
Professor Dollanger, of Munich, the author of a series of articles 
recently published entitled “ The Council of the Civilta,” are openly 
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in favor of the assumption, by the German Catholics, of a liberal and 
independent stand before the Council, on all such temporal and _politi- 
cal points as may come before the assembled prelates. On the other 
hand the bishops take a stand against the position of the great body 
of German clergy, and advocate the necessity of an entire submission 
to the decisions of the Council in all things, holding such a course to 
be absolutely necessary for, and inseperable from, a maintenance of 
the Catholic belief in the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope 
when presiding in a General Council of the Church. 

Finally, the Morth German Gazette has published an article in 
which it says that all the Governments of Northern and Southern 
Germany are fully agreed as to their attitude towards the Council. 
Should its decisions imperil peace between the temporal and spiritual 
powers, the Governments are thoroughly determined to resist all en- 
croachments of the Holy See. All these movements show what reli- 
gious and political dangers lurk in the discussions and decisions of the 
Council, and justifiy the fears and indecision of the Pope. 


The Date of the New Testament Writings. 


Tue “People’s Edition” of the “Life and Letters of St. Paul,” 
issued by S. S. Scranton & Co., contains an introduction or Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation by Dr. Bacon, in which the question of the apos- 
tolic origin, or genuiness, of these documents, is presented in a some- 
what original, and very forcible, manner. The argument, indeed, 
covers the entire scriptures of the New Testament, and bears with 
great weight upon the early date of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles. 

It is well known that recent attempts have been made, after the 
example of the Tubingen School, to show that John’s Gospel, and 
other New Testament books, are productions of the second century : 
collections of traditions made long after the death of the disciples, or 
pious attempts to give weight to certain doctrines and opinions by 
securing for them the sanction of apostolic teachings. There has 
been a great deal of learning expended in this argument, as well as a 
large measure of loose and flippant criticism, and wretchedly bad 
logic. It is all the more pleasing, therefore, to find such a careful 
and studied treatment of the subject as Dr. Bacon has furnished in 
this brief, condensed, but candid and able paper. It is a question of 
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great importance whether these writings are what they are commonly 
supposed to be — genuine productions of the disciples and apostles of 
Jesus ; and we think the following presents one very strong presump- 
tive proof that they are what they purport to be, and that they came 
into existence contemporaneously with the Christian religion : 


“ First of all, the remarkable fact that these documents do not give 
us the means of tracing the life of any apostle to its end, and that 
neither Paul nor any one of the original twelve, (save Judas and 
James, the brother of John) is mentioned or alluded to in the New 
Testament as dead, cannot but impress an unprejudiced mind. The 
earliest authentic Christian writing, outside of the New Testament, 
(a letter from the church at Rome to the church at Corinth, written 
by Clement, ‘whose name is in the book of life,’) mentions the deaths 
of Paul and Peter in a very natural way. How does it happen that 
neither the death of Paul nor that of Peter is mentioned in any of 
the New Testament writings? We may raise a more particular ques- 
tion on this point. It has been said that the historical work called 
‘The Acts of the Apostles’ was not written by Luke, the companion 
of Paul, but was put together by some unknown compiler of tradi- 
tions in the latter part of the second century; and that the ‘most 
excellent Theophilus, to whom it is inscribed, was none other than 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch from A. D. 168 to A. D. 183. But, 
on that supposition, how does it happen that the book terminates 
abruptly, leaving Paul still a prisoner at his own hired house at 
Rome two years after his arrival there? Could not the compiler of 
traditions, when that Apostle had been dead a hundred years, find 
some tradition that would enable him to carry on the story? What 
became of the appeal to Cesar? Did the appellant have a trial ? 
Or did he remain a prisoner till his death? Surely such a termina- 
tion of the story would have been impossible at any date subsequent 
to the death of Paul. But if the book was written as it purports to 
have been, by one who was with Paul on his journey, and arrived 
with him at Rome, and if the Gospel according to Luke, and then 
this book its sequel, were written while the prisoner was waiting for 
his trial, there is the best possible reason for such a breaking off with- 
out ending the story; and that is the only reason that can be con- 
ceived of without violating all probability. The narrative is brought 
down to a point very near the date at which the writing was ended. 
May not the fact, then, that in these collected writings the apostles 
disappear without our knowing what became of them, be taken as a 
proof that they were, in their origin, contemporaneous with the apos- 
tles? Had there been time for tradition concerning the apostles to 
grow into: fable, and for a halo of myth to form itself round each 
saintly name, the story of what they did, and whither they went, and 
where and how they died, could not have been so imperfect as we 
have it in the New Testament. 
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“ Any contriver of an hypothesis to account for the existence of 
the New Testament documents, without admitting their historic value 
as contemporaneous with the origin of Christianity, ought to show us 
where or by whom, prior to the beginning of the third century, such 
writings could have been produced. Let him compare them with 
what genuine remains we have of Christian authorship in the age im- 
mediately following the apostles,—the Epistle of Barnabas, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistles of Ignatius. The man who could 
write the fourth Gospel, without having been a personal disciple of 
Jesus, must have been a man of mark in his time. To fabricate that 
book out of loose and mythical traditions must have been a much 
greater achievement than to write it from long-cherished recollections 
of a dear and intimate friendship with Jesus, though it is a wonderful 
book to be produced even in that simple manner. In which of three 
or four generations next after the apostles are we to look for a Chris- 
tian author capable of such a work? Could a man like Ignatius, or 
like the author of the epistle which bears the name of Barnabas, or 
like Hermas, or even like the literary Justin Martyr, so personate 
Paul as to produce the Epistle to the Romans? The man with 
genius enough to do that had adramatic power that might have pro- 
duced a play like one of Shakespear’s. Who was there in those 
three or four generations that could have written even the first Epis- 
tleof Peter? We might ask the same question in reference to almost 
every book of the collection. But, instead of that, let us ask, once 
for all, If the age which produced Christianity was not competent to 
produce these Scriptures, in what later generation could they have 
been produced ? 

“Tn brief, this wide difference between the primitive Christian lit- 
erature which we find collected and canonized in the New Testament 
and the Christian literature of the next following ages, — apostolic 
fathers, apostolic canons and constitutions, apocryphal gospels, and 
everything of that sort, — is little less than demonstration, not only 
that the Christians of those early ages were capable of distinguishing 
the genuine from the spurious, and were careful to exclude from 
their Holy Scriptures everything not authenticated, but also, and 
quite independently of their verdict, that the New Testament is what 
it purports to be. Aside from the difference in style and idiom, and 
in the bearing on questions peculiar to the apostolic age, there is a 
difference in tone and spirit, a difference with respect to healthiness 
of conscience as opposed to morbid scrupulousness or enthusiastic ex- 
aggerations of self-sacrifice; and such differences show us convinc- 
ingly, that in the New Testament we have not the work of nobody 
knows who in some post-apostolic age, but the really primitive docu- 
ments of the Christian religion. 3 

“ Briefly,'the principle of the argument is this: If the seemingly 
historical documents of the New Testament were fictions of the sec- 
ond century, or were produced like the apocryphal gospels, by @ 
mythical tendency in the ages following the origin of Christianity, 
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they would not be found to harmonize with the authentic history of 
the age which they pretend to represent, nor (if they were composed 
elsewhere) with the geography of the country or countries in’ which 
the scene is laid. Such is the fact with apocryphal gospels, as it is 
also with the fictitious Book of Judith in the Old Testament apocry- 
pha. If the historical documents collected in the New Testament 
were of that ‘sort, it would be impossible to make them fit into the 
known history of the Jewish people and of the Roman Empire 
during the first seventy years of the Christian Era. They could give 
no illustration to history, nor could history illustrate them. But what 
is the fact? The literature of the Roman Empire during the first 
Christian century knew nothing of Christianity, or alluded to it only 
with contempt. Yet what wealth of illustration is poured upon the 
New Testament from the history which that literature gives us, and 
even from the coins and monuments of the period? How is the 
whole story of Paul, for example, from his birth and early education 
at Tarsus to his latest epistle from the prison in which he was waiting 
for a martyr’s death at Rome, adjusted and fitted into its place in the 
history of the Roman Empire as it then was! The entire New Tes- 
tament, with the account which it gives of Christ, and of the world- 
movement which began in his life and death, finds and fills a gap in 
the world’s history, and is itself a grand coincidence.” 


Religious World 


The Imperial Press has at last sent forth the long expected 
“ Assyrian Grammar” which embodies all the reliable results of the 
researches of Rawlinson, Hinks, De Sauley, Oppert and others, It 
represents, in fact, the sum of our present knowledge of the cunei- 
form character. And the study of this ancient language has been 
conducted with such marvellous success that the day is not far distant 
when, it may reasonably be expected, the Nineveh marbles and the 
Babylonian cylinders will give up their secrets — and the learned men 
above named promise that we shall find the story of the ancient 
Scripture books largely repeated, and their testimony illustrated and 
confirmed. And what progress has been made in deciphering the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics is shown by the lately completed “ Hiero- 
glyphic-Demotic Dictionary ” in four large folio volumes. Twenty-five 
years ago Bunsen reported the number of known Egyptian words or 
symbols at 685—this work of Dr. Brugsch gives the number at 4700! 
By and by we may expect the monumeuts ot Egypt to fall into line 
with the marbles of Nineveh in their witness to the integrity of the 
Old Testament narrative. 
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— The Jewish Record says thatthe Synod of Rabbis which has 
just been held recognized three new principles — 1, individual author- 
ity in religious matters ; 2, the primary importance of free scientific 
investigation ; and 3, the rejection of the belief in Israel’s restoration. 
The Synod also recommends choral services and the use of the organ 
in the synagogue, and musical performances on Sabbaths and festivals. 


— The following, from a letter of Dr. Bellows, while in Europe, to 
‘the “ Unitarian: Monthly, has in it a truth which needs to be enforced 
more and more earnestly. Nothing is more certain than the fact 
that we cannot have a philosophy of Christianity which leaves out 
the personal Christ. We cannot separate the warp from the woof, 
and still have the web. It is idle to say, as some among us are say- 
ing, that even if the Gospel history were a myth, as Strauss as- 
serts, it would not matter — we have in the ideal Christ a true type 
of perfect manhood, and that is enough, all the world needs for its 
elevation and redemption. 

Far from this, all history shows that the world needs something 
more than the ideal. We must have the actual Christ —not only the 
type of a perfect man, but the man himself; the great fact that such 
a Divine Life is possible, and has actually been lived out on this 
earth, and that in the face of temptation and provocation and wicked- 
ness and all manner of evil and injury. Philosophy had its deals of 
perfect manhood, of a golden age, a reign of heaven on earth ; but 
what ever came of them? Literally nothing. It was not till Jesus 
lived and made the ideal real and possible, that fresh blood was trans- 
fused into the veins and arteries of the social system, and the pulses 
of the world began throbbing with new life. Then it was that that 
great revolution in human affairs commenced, which is still going for- 
ward, and gathering ‘force and impulse every day — that wonderful 
renovation, moral and religious, social and political, the wealth of 
whose privileges and blessings lie scattered all around us to-day: 


“JT wish those who think Christ a transient element in the mono- 
theistic faith, would study Judaism (which is still a great fact) and 
Moslemism (which is a still mighter) with reference to the unmoral and 
unspiritual influence proceeding from their purely theistic theology. 
I think it would throw great light upon the question of questions now 
agitating the liberal Church, — how far we can have and maintain all 
that is best and most vital in Christianity, and leave Christ out of the 
account. I am fully persuaded that the working principle of the Gos- 
pel is the person of Christ; and that a public religion would cease to 
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exist, were he exorcised from the faith and his mediatorial ‘office, — 
first slighted and then denied. He is, I doubt not, the perpetual Medi- 
ator, and vehicle of religious truth; the High Priest, who is never to 
give up his office while history-endures ; and I am confirmed in my 
confidence that real progress and true spiritual life and growth will 
come just in proportion to the union of free thought and large liberty 
with tender devotion to his guiding life and holy leadership. God, in 
purely theistic systems, is either wnhuman, — that is, unintelligible ; 
or else too human, — that is, such another as ourselves, and without 
life to give. The mediatorial character of Christ and his religion sup- 
plies the true super-human, — God brought close to-human sympa- 
thies, but always above them. Christ alone keeps the soul from wor- 
shipping its own image, under the name of God. God made man in 
His image, but it is fatal to reverse the process. Christ prevents it.” 


—Forty-two Protestant societies have sent into China 400 ordained 
missionaries ; 100 are now at work with 206 native helpers and 5,000 
communicants. The Gospel is preached in all the open ports, and in 
as many inland cities as the few missionaries can reach. Preachers 
have made tours of 2,000 and 3,000 miles through the interior with 
safety ; addressing thousands of attentive hearers from village to vil- 
lage, and selling in one case 20,000 Christian volumes. Twenty-eight 
translations of the Bible, in whole or in part, have been published. 
About 1,000 works, secular and religious, including Wheaton on inter- 
national Law, Hobson’s Medical Physiology, Playfair’s Euclid, pre-. 
faced with an earnest Christian appeal, Herschell’s Astronomy, andi 
Whewell’s mechanics have been published. The Bible, however, is 
the chief book circulated, printed in many editions, on both metallic: 
types and native blocks of different sizes. 


— The last new ethnological fact is the late discovery by M. Sartel, 
in the rocks of the Dordogne, of human remains coeval with the 
mammouth, and possessing unique points of interest. Five skeletons 
have been found belonging to some gigantic race, whose limbs both in 
size and form, must have resembled those of the gorilla. 4“ Three of 
the skulls are perfect, and evidently contained very voluminous 
brains.” A report is expected on them from a committee of savants. 


— In a notice of a recent English work, “The Sacred City of the 
Hindus,” the Christian Examiner says of the Future of Hinduism, 
“ Judged externally, it never was so flourishing; making extraordi- 
nary effort to maintain itself against the inroads of European: civili+ 
zation under its priests, pundits, and princes; maintaining this im- - 
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mense city almost upon piety alone, gathering pilgrims by the acre, 
numbering its still occupied temples in its sacred city by the thou- 
sand. But beneath all this parade of piety is the increase of the 
thirst for knowledge as never before, the multiplication of debating 
societies, the predilection of young men for study, and the absolute 
freedom of thought; above all, the spreading sect of the Brahmos, 
who co-operate with the telegraph and railroad, the canal and the 
metalled road, in throwing India open to the quickening civilization of 
Europe. Few, indeed, study the Vedas now ; Sanscrit is getting out 
of date; all classes are becoming scandalized by idolatry ; Hinduism 
is held by a relaxing grasp: whenever the tide changes openly, when 
the watm imagination of the Hindu is turned to Christianity, and his 
heart vitalized by its influence, India will lead the rest of Asia in 
casting her idols away, will be the servant of a new civilization and 
the herald of a higher humanity,” 


—- Excavations have been renewed again in Herculaneum: and we 
trust that among the expected discoveries will be found some Papyrus 
rolls in such state of preservation as will admit of a more perfect res- 
toration than has yet been possible. Among the latest treasures re- 
covered at Pompeii, are busts of Pompey and Brutus of the marble 
of Athos. Both belong to the Augustan period of Roman art. Ina 
house in course of excavation, an oven was found, closed with an iron 
door, on opening which a batch of eighty-one loaves, put in nearly 
eighteen hundred years ago, and now somewhat overbaked, was dis- 
covered, and even the large iron shovel with which they were neatly 
laid in rows. The loaves were slightly overbaked by the lava heat, 
having been protected by a quantity of ashes covering the door. 
There is no baker’s mark on the loaves ; they are circular, about nine 
inches in diameter, rather flat, and indented (evidently with the 
baker’s elbow) in the center and raised at the sides; and divided by 
deep lines, radiating from the center into eight segments. They are 
now of a deep brown color, and hard, but very light. In the same 
shop were found 561 bronze and 52 silver coins. A mill witha 
great quantity of corn in an excellent state of preservation, has also 
been discovered. 


— The Methodist Quartérly sometime since, in a notice of a work 
on “ Annihilationism,” tells its readers that “ Universalism has been 
condemned by the Church in all ages. Yet the general Church, 
through a large part of its history, softened the terms of hell by the 
doctrine of Purgatory.” Will Dr. Whedon establish this statement 
by showing us, we will not say Church, but even a Council condem- 
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nation of Universalism in any age prior to A. D. 553, or perhaps 
A. D. 540? We shall be pleased to have him set about the work, 
and announce the result of his investigations. In the same article 
we have the following : 
“Our Christian Advocate is quoted by Mr. Wendall as saying that 
80 little is the doctrine of eternal misery preached in our pulpits that 
Universalists might sit under our ministrations without being often 
disturbed. Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, not long since stated and lamented 
the same fact as generally prevalent, and advised a return to the for- 
mer style. Our impression is, that less reliance on the constant 
preaching of hell-fire has always been one of the differences of Meth- 
odism from Calvinism. Dr. Clarke on II Cor. v: 11, reprobates the 
“constant declamation on hell and perdition.” Rev. Thomas Vasey, 
of the British Conference, speaking of the conversion at Newcastle of 
“some of the worst specimens of humanity,” says: “ Now, with him 
it was a maxim not to preach hell and damnation to such people, but 
always to take the most encouraging subject, such as the love of 
God, the power of the Holy Ghost, the possibility of their getting 
saved and elevated.” We heard a leading Methodist revivalist 
a few years since, remark that a few evenings previous he had put a 
check upon the flow of penitent feeling by preaching “too much of a 
terror sermon.” In this respect, asin a great many others, we sus- 
pect that Methodism has anticipated the age. It has held forth the 
loftiest aims of religious happiness and holiness, and has had a bound- 
less variety of cheering and aspiring views, which have led the souls 
of men joyously upward, yet ever retaining in view, without special 
details, the dark back-ground of remediless woe to be escaped.” 


— In his reply to Professor Bruch, Dr. Bellows gives an account 
of Liberal Christianity in America; and though his letter covers 
twelve printed pages, there is not a single allusion to the denomination 
known as Universalists ; and, so far as his information goes, his Euro- 
pean correspondent would not dream of the existence in America of a 
liberal religious body, entirely Unitarian, having twice as many believ- 
ers, ministers, and churches as Dr. Bellow’s own denomination. He 
says, with most enviable modesty, “ Unitarianism is the only scholarly 
and critical form of Liberal Christianity in America,” and adds, “It 
is not too much to say, that amid all the present blind and uncon- 
scious tendencies, the only church in America that has studied the past 
and the future, that lives from its thought and knowledge, that con- 
sciously represents the freest, and yet most religious tendencies of the 
age, is the Unitarian Church.” Pleasant, this consciousness of stand- 
ing not only alone in one’s glory, but at such an immense distance 
from all others. 
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— It is stated that the Jewish Theological Society, comprising the 
most learned Rabbis in Germany, resolved at a recent sitting at Bres- 
lau to prepare an encyclopedia of the Talmud, for the purpose of 
facilitating and encouraging the study of that portion of their national 
literature which was lately introduced to the notice of the public in 
England and America. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Carthage and Tunis, Past and Present: In two parts. By Amos Perry, Late 
United States Consul for the City and Regency of Tunis. Providence Press Company. 

We looked for a more extended and detailed account of the recent 
discoveries among the ruins of ancient Carthage, than we find in this 
volume ; but our disappointment in this respect has been fully com- 
pensated by its varied and interesting information in other departments. 
The work really answers to the promise of the preface, a promise not 
always well kept in books; and furnishes much important and pleas- 
ing matter regarding the geography, history, commerce, religious and 
civil institutions of the country, as well as condensed sketches of its 
antiquities, races, customs, present political relations, and its probable 
future. 

The first part, distributed into four chapters, is a most admirable 
compendium of the ancient and modern history of Northern Africa; 
and we have followed the narrative of that colossal struggle between 
Carthage and Rome for the mastery of the world with almost the in- 
terest of our school days — feeling still the old enthusiasm for Hanni- 
bal, in spite of the persuasion of our judgment that it was better for 
the world that Rome should come out victorious from that persistent, 
desperate, and so long doubtful struggle. 

The second part describes the geography of the country, its gov- 
ernment, manufactures and trade, its religious creeds and ceremonies, 
with lively pictures of domestic life and manners. The population 
is about two millions, embracing Turks, Greeks, Jews, Arabs, Moors 
and Negroes. The decadence of the country may. be seen in the 
contrast between this meagre population, and the twelve or fifteen 
millions which _— city and country in the days of its ancient 
power and glory. Carthage alone contained between 800,000 and 


1 Here is a sweet nut for the “ Agitator’? and its contributors: “ Female advoeates 
are found at Tunis, whose distinct office is to manage the case of female plaintiffs and 
defendants coming before the highest criminal tribunal, who are subjected to unrea- 
sonable sufferings in their cells. There are at Tunis three of these professional advo- 
cates, one of whom I heard make an effective appeal to the Bey at a regular session of 


his court.” 
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900,000 inhabitants, within walls fifteen miles in circumference ; and, 
without question, immense ruins of this magnificent Punic city still 
lie buried under the accumulated wreck and rubbish of twenty con- 
quests, and the waste of twenty centuries — some day, we trust, to 
be brought out from their graves as have been those of Nineveh. 

Nowhere was Christianity more flourishing during the early centu- 
ries than in North Africa. From Egypt to Tangiers, from the coast 
southward to the desert, innumerable churches sprang up, and bishop- 
rics abounded. The great names of Origen, Tertullian, Augustine 
and Cyprian adoru the annals of the African Church ; and among her 
Martyrs are the memorable names of Felicita and Perpetua, two 
young women, one a slave and the other a noble, whose heroic suffer- 
ings and sublime death witnessed with such eloquence and power for 
the Truth. 

The famous Donatist controversy, which so shattered and divided 
the church, and led to such shocking excesses, began here. The ex- 
tent of this so called heresy (which opposed the return to the church 
of those who had apostatized, or surrendered the sacred books and 
vessels, in the time of persecution) may be judged by the fact that on 
one occasion 270 Donatist bishops assembled in Carthage. The Afri- 
can Church was always ready to assert its independence. Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage, confronted the Bishop of Rome as an equal; , 
and in A. D. 255, eighty-seven bishops, in council at Carthage, “as- 
serted the independent judgment of the African Churches, repudiated 
the assumption (by the Bishop of Rome) of the title of Bishop of 
bishops, or the arbitrary dictation of one bishop to Christendom.” 

The manifest destiny of Tunis, according to our author, is to follow 
Algiers and pass under French dominion. Mohammedanism is effete, 
a spent ball in the battle of civilizations. Slowly it must pass away 
with its insolent pride, its bigotry, its semi-barbarism, its dogmatic 
and social life and manners; and all Islam at last fall into line with 
the forces of modern growth and progress. 


2. The Four Gospels: Translated from the Greek Text of Tischendorf, with the 
Various Readings,of Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tragelles, Meyer, Alford, and 
others; and with Critical and Expository Notes. By Nathaniel S. Folsom, Boston: 
A. Williams & Co. 


In many respects this translation is, in our judgment, superior to 
that of Noyes; though, sometimes, the excessive desire to be literal 
and modern runs into extremely awkward expressions —as Matt. x: 
34; “I came to cast peace on the earth;” xxviii: 7—“He is not 
here, for he had risen,” which is uunatural under the circumstances, 
since the event was almost simultaueous with its announcement; so 
Mark v: 34, “ Thy daughter had died, why still worry the teacher?” 
Mark iv : 21, “ Comes the lamp at all that it be put under a measure ? 
or under the couch? not that it be put on the lamp-stand ?” and verse 
39, “ And being waked up he rebuked the wind, and said to the lake, 
Be still! keep hushed!” vi: 5, 13, “He laid hands on a few inva- 
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lids;” John, xvi, “A little while and you view me no more;” 
Kapharnaum for “Capernaum,” Bethzatha for “ Bethesda,” &c. 

On the other hand, Mr. Folsom has often given the meaning of the 
original with more exactness than Noyes, or Campbell, or any other 
translator familiar to us. Matt. vi. in the Lord’s prayer, “ And do 
not bring us into trial,” instead of “ temptation ;” which should be 
the rendering of I Peter. i. 6, “through manifold trials,” as Noyes has 
given it; Luke xxviii. 27, “ There followed him a great multitude of 
people, and of women who were smiting themselves and lamenting 
him,” thus preserving in the translation the manner as well as the 
fact of bewailing or mourning. So Mark ii. 22, wine-skins instead of 
“bottles,” preserves a custom of the East. Parable of the Talents, 
“Thou art a hard man, reaping where thou didst not sow, and gather- 
ing where thou didst not winnow,” instead of “strewed” of the au- 
thorized version, or “scatter” of Prof. Noyes. The last repeat; 
whereas Mr, Folsom’s rendering makes two points —reaping where - 
he had not sowed, and taking what he had not winnowed. 

One or two examples of another class: Mark. iii. 29, “ Whoever 
should blaspheme against the Holy Spirit has forgiveness never, but 
will be liable to eternal sin ;” which, reference to the Various Read- 
ings will show, is well sustained by Manuscript and critical authorities. 
The translation of Matt. xxvi. 24 is thus: “ Woe to the man through 
whom the Son of Man is delivered up; well were it for him, if that 
man had not been born!” Does not this admit of a two-fold applica- 
tion ? — well were it for Judas if Christ had not been born, or well for 
Christ if Judas had not been born; but in either application the 
meaning popularly attached to it is entirely changed. Matt. xvi. 27, 
“The Son of Man is about to come,” &c.; and in xxvi. 64, “ Hence- 
forward you shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of 
power” &c. On this he says, in a note, “This and similar language 
of Jesus in reference to his Coming, is most inadequately and errone- 
ously given in such translations as “he will come” for he ts about (or 
soon) to come ; and “hereafter” instead of henceforth, or literally 
Jrom now, 

And this leads us to say that two most useful features of this trans- 
lation are the accompanying Notes and Various Readings. The first 
are mostly brief, but remarkably suggestive and helpful i in bringing 
out the meaning of the text. Sometimes, however, they are quite 
elaborate, and thoroughly critical as to the meaning or doctrine of the 
original ; examples of which may be seen in those on Christ's Temp- 
tation, Matt. iv; on The Logos, John i; on the New Birth, John iii ; on 
the Savior’s words; “ Before Abraham was I am,” John viii ; and “ ‘My 
Father is greater than I,” x. 29; on the Passover, xii.1; and various 
others, especially the notes on chapters v, vi, X, xix. To the thor- 
ough student the table of Various Readings will prove very useful, 
and a great saving of time. Its extremely condensed form requires 
that it should be studied in order to know its value, and the great 
labor of its preparation. In his notes on a, which Prof. Noyes has 
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so unwarrantably rendered world in Matt. xxiv. 3, and elsewhere, Mr. 


Folsom says: 


“ There is not one clear instance in which this Greek word is used in the sense of 
‘* worlds ’? — not in Heb. i. 2, where the declaration is, that God, by (or owing to) his 
Son, constitutes the ages or eras— the primitive, the patriarchal, the Mosaic; and 
finally the era of his Son, completing the cycle. Nor in Heb. xi. 3, does it mean 
“worlds.” For the conception of ages oreras is more suited to the context. The 
idea is that by faith we understand that the various ages and dispensations were all 
fitted and framed by God’s word, preparatory to the coming and presence of Christ, 
so that as a consequence what is seen has risen not from things apparent. Abraham 
saw this future reign of the Messiah, Moses saw it by faith, and not from any appar- 
ent indications of it in their time.” 


On Luke xiv. 14: “Thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection 
of the just—he says, “Jesus uses necessarily the language of his 
times ; but it seems certain, especially from the Gospel of John, that 
there lay in his mind something different from the notion of an indefi- 
nite future resurrection, and a ‘ general judgment’ on some far distant 
day. See.on John v. 28.” On John xiv. 30, “ Prince of this world,” 
he says “ Jesus speaks of the spirit of evil incarnate in the combined 
ecclesiastical and civil power proceeding to ‘arrest and put him to 
death ; of the kingdom of evil antagonistic to the kingdom of God.” 
On Matt. xxv. 45, after defining “ punishment” as chastisement, cor- 
rection, we have the following: 

ETERNAL: this word is used so often in the Scriptures to denote indefinite length of 
duration that it seems presumptuous to affirm positively that any more was in the 
Master’s thought here. The punishment will last as long as the sin shall last; and 
the life too will last as long, and only as long, as the character on which it depends 
shall last. It yields the same results if “ eterual’’ be taken in the sense of that which 
is beyond the limits of time.” 

The note on Mark ix. 43-48, “hell” “ unquenchable fire,” &c. we 
should quote in full if we had roem, but can give only this —“ it 
seems very clear that the prophet (from whom Christ quotes) had no 
reference whatever to the future state of man beyond the present 
world . . . . Christ probably spoke in accordance with the 
prophet’s thought . . . . it is questionable even if he meant 
chiefly the fires of remorse, real and terrible as they are . . . - 
such a ‘hell ’.as we see men fall into in this life, is often both fearful 
and fiery.” 

Some of his interpretations will provoke criticism. The words of 
Jesus to Peter, that he would find the tribute money in the mouth of 
the fish he was directed to catch, Matt. xvii. 27, was only a metaphor- 
ical way of saying “ Sell the flsh and with the proceeds pay the tax.” 
Matt. xxvii. 52, “the bodies of the saints arose . ... and appeared 
unto many,” was the. effect of “meutal excitement — people thought 
they saw apparitions ; and the record of it by Matthew is valuable as 
a feature of the times.” The Book of Jonah (Matt. xii. 40) is “ po- 
etic ;” his “ being thrown overboard and swallowed by a sea-monster” 
is “ getting into trouble in consequence of fleeing from duty. Every 
man who flees from duty gets swallowed by a whale!” 


8. Villa Eden: The Country House onthe Rhine. A Romance. Roberts Brothers. 
We seldom read or notice works of this class, but this we count as 
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one of the exceptions. As far as we*have read, it is high-toned in its 
sentiment and aim, and rich in thoughts and suggestions, regarding 
nature, art, ethics and social life, as well as character and education ; 
which last deserve patient consideration from all; especially from 
such as have gifted, peculiar, exceptional, difficult sons and daughters 
to train. While not sensational, the story is exceedingly interesting ; 
and, though too diffuse and elaborate in its development, it commands 
the reader’s attention in spite of himself. Many of its scenes are laid 
in America. 


4. Credo. Lee & Shephard. 


We do not. clearly see that the religious condition of the world de- 
manded a book of this sort. It has nothing new, but much that is 
old, and has been said centuries ago; and it does not appear that the 
author has said these old things in a new way. The argument for the 
Bible is not stated in a different way, or with greater strength, than 
in many other books, its predecessors. As to the rest, he repeats the 
antiquated arguments for the orthodox dogmas, sometimes with slight 
variations ; not forgetting his Satanic Majesty, and charging him 
with being the getter-up of modern Spiritualism. 


5. Walter Savage Landor. <A Biography. By John Forster. With Steel Por- 
trait and Vignettes. Fields & Osgocd. 

A ponderous volume, but of lively interest as a specially minute 
and graphic sketch of the character, life, manners and writings of one 
who, though a real genius in his way, was rough, irritable, quarrel- 
some, and variously disagreeable; and yet not without his virtues, 
not without certain elements of genuine nobleness. ‘The work covers 
an extensive and most interesting chapter in the literary history of 
England ; and the reader gets to know, not only the subject of the 
biography, but much also of Wordsworth, Shelley, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, Byron, and other distinguished men of whom he was the con- 
temporary, and in many things the equal, if not superior. 


6. People’s Edition of the Life and Epistles of St. Paul by Conybeare and Howson. 
With a Preliminary Dissertation by Rev. Leonard Bacon. 

This is the title given by S. S. Scranton & Co., of Hartford, to 
their.edition of this great work of Conybeare and Howson. Of the 
work itself little need be said; it is known by its extraordinary 
merits, wherever English is read or spoken. We purchased it soon 
after its first issue, and we have read and studied it year after year 
with increasing interest and’ profit; and it still grows upon us and 
confirms our first impressions, that it is one of the noblest monuments 
of Christian learning and criticism, of Christian history and evi- 
dences, which any country or age has produced. It is a work which 
no minister, however straitened in means, should be without; which 
no teacher, Sunday School or otherwise, can afford to be ignorant of ; 
and which should stand side by side with the Bible in every Chris- 
tian family throughout the world. 
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The plan of the work is admirable, being a continuous narrative ot 
the life and labors of the great apostle, inserting his letters (translated . 
anew) in their proper chronological places, connecting ,with them all 
the events and circumstances out of which they grew; thus helping 
the reader to a clearer understanding of the various allusions and 
references to contemporaneous history, and giving him a wonderfully 
exact and curious picture of the times, of the cities, and the different 
peoples with whom Paul came in contact in preaching the new reli- 
gion. As one has fittingly said, “ The old centers of civilization — 
Jerusalem, Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, with all that wonderful life 
which throbbed along the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, are made 
to pass before the eye, like a panorama of actually existing facts and 
forces, a most successful rehabilitation of a dead and buried world.” 

In pursuing the plan proposed, the able and scholarly authors have 
made the work a complete repository of historical and topographical 
information, of Christian antiquities, linguistic criticism and Biblical 
exegesis ; as well as a narrative of the education, teachings, travels 
and missionary labors of Paul, and a new version of his speeches and 
letters. It is marvellous, the fresh and living interest with which it 
invests the reading of the Act of the Apostles and the Pauline epis- 
tles. 

We are truly grateful to the publishers that they have placed the 
work at a price which brings it within reach of the million, and that 
without cheapening it in look or quality. The paper, type, and ink 
are all that can be desired; and we never saw a more beautiful speci- 
men of cloth binding. For some time we were in doubt whether it 
was cloth or morocco. There are ten maps and charts, and over forty 
other well executed illustrations of the text; all the notes are trans- 
lated; and there is a most valuable Preliminary Dissertation by Rev. 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, the feature of this edition. In the General Re- 
view of this number the reader will find some extended extracts from 
this admirable paper. 


7. Lin; or Jewels of the Third Plantation. By James R. Newhall, Lynn: Herbert 
& Munroe. : 

It is only recently that this volume has come to our notice, and we 
have seldom found a book from which we have gathered more enter- 
tainment, or more curious and pleasing information of “y* olden 
time.” It is in fact a history of the settlement of the Third Planta- 
tion, of which Lynn, or, as it was called in the act bestowing the 
name, Lin, was the chief jewel. We have been greatly interested in 
the account of the “Old Burying Ground” and of the “ Old Funnel 
Meeting House,” now occupied by the Second Universalist Society, 
erected in 1682; the narrative of its Dedication, by one who was 
present, being one of the quaintest and most amusing passages in 
the book. But the most interesting portion of the book is the Jour- 
nal of Obadiah Turner. And it is a singular fact that this really val- 
uable and curious manuscript should have been hidden in “a barrel of 
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old papers in the garret of an aged relative” of the author, for more 
than one hundred and fifty years. We heartily congratulate him on 
his fortunate discovery. How many more such historical documents 
lie concealed amid the rubbish of ancient garrets in New England, 
which search or accident may yet bring to light? Our narrow limits 
will not admit the many lengthy passages we had marked for quota- 
tion in this number, though we shall give several of them hereafter, 
as most pleasing and authentic pictures of the life and manners and 
beliefs of those early days. 

The journal of Mr. Turner begins in 1630, the year Boston and 
Lynn were settled, and comes down to 1681, covering the first fifty 
years of the “ Third Plantation.” He seems to have been an inde- 
pendent thinker, and makes record of several points of custom and 
doctrine and worship whereon he differs from others. The following 
are examples, and reveal the feeling and custom of the old time 
regarding funeral services and burial grounds: 

“T think yt ye Bible should be read and praiers always made at ye burial of ye 
dead. No matter if they cf ye Church cf England do y® same. Must we dispise a 
good thing because they do approve jt? Ye custom Iam glad is growing among vs, 
Christian feellng and good sense methinks will finally master y® preiudices yt still lin- 
ger among vs. And I dare prophesie yt ye time will come when none, even here in 
this puritan land, will be carried to ye grave withoute praiers. And wth y® same faith 


I dare prophesie likewise yt y¢ time will come when stron + drinks will not be had at 
funeralls, even among y® puritans.” 


‘* 1653. Aptl ve 14: Mch debate was held at ye last publick meeting concerning y® 
burial place. I did make motion to haue a faire wall raised around y¢ same and some 
unseemlie heaps of stone and gatherings of thornie brambles removed. Bnt most 
would haue jt yt we neede do nothing; yt ye cost would be great and no gaine come 
thereby to ye dead or living; saying too yt when y® bodie is buried jt be dust given 
backe to duste; and-ye golden chain being broken at y® grave, there should end all our 
care; and yt jt be but superstition tomake show and pomp aboute ye dead as do 
manie Churchmen and Catholics. Surelie we doe bless God yt there be a resurrection 
of our better part from y® foule clay. But still ye hearte will sometimes haue its wa 
above reason, and love best to think of ye dear ones lying in pleasant places. I do 
hope yt if these things be not done by this generation, y® time will come when others 
ted doe ye same; for y® ground may be made verie faire wth ye ponde and manie 
noble trees,’’ 


The following, which is all we have room for now, shows great 
good sense, and a mind entirely freed from the narrowness and church 
bondage of the Puritan age. Mr. Turner has read and thought 
enough to see, what is clear to all even in this age, that persecution 
and intolerance are precisely the soil in which heresies do most grow 
and flourish. The closing portion of the extract discovers to us that 
the early quakers were not always the orderly saints friend Whittier 
would make them, but on the contrary, by their indecent extrava- 
gance, provoked the severities they complained of: 

1668, Decemr ye 10: Mch distress hath been in ye churches about y® Quakers who 
be now rampant in the land. Ye laws and y® magistrates be hard vpon them. 
Women as well as men have been stript and EN ge at y carts taile for manie miles 
from town to town. And some have been brought to ye gallows. Ye more people be 
put upon for their belief y¢ more do they set theire faces against changing their ways. 
And besides, ones religion isa matter betwixt him and his God. He should be let 
alone so long as he injureth not and interfereth not wth others; wch keeping to them- 


selves I am sorrie to say seemeth not to haue been y® case wth ye Quakers. Yet I do 
think y* our laws and our magistrates have been mch too hard vpon them, and vpon 
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others that do not think alike wth vs. Surelie wee, of all people, ought to know how 
pretious libertie of conscience is, for manie of vs here haue suffered enow for its sake. 
And I do say y a church yt cannot stand of its own strength ought to fall. And Idoe 
say further, y* when one strippeth naked and goeth about uttering lamentations and 
outcries against y® evil ways of y® people, they themselves are in evil ways and 
should be dealt with by y¢ civil power, be they Quakers or what nots. And soI end 
my say about y¢ matter. ” 


8. The Dogmatic Faith: An Inquiry into the Relation subsisting between Revela- 
tion and Dogma: By Edward Garbett, M. A., of Christ Church Surbiton. London: 
Rivingtons; Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 

This is the volume of Bampton Lectures for 1867. It is written 
in the interests of the Church and its dogmas, but there is abundant evi- 
dence of careful study and extensive reading, and of a clear under- 
standing of the uses of these in the argument. The leading thought 
of the book is logically developed, strongly stated, and pushed to its 
conclusions, in some directions, with a precision and vigor of reason- 
ing beyond refutation or answer. The subjects discussed in the vari- 
ous lectures are, The Faith and the Church, The Historical Faith, 
The Religious Sentiment, The Faith and its Inductions, Dogma and 
Speculation, Christianity and Civilization, Conscience and its Rela- 
tion to the Faith, The Obligations of Belief; to which are added 
about fifty pages of notes, filled with valuable citations, and references 
to authorities, which open to a. wide field of reading and show the 
care and accuracy with which the author writes. 

It is impossible for us to do justice to the general argument of the 
book in our crowded pages, or to give the pregnant paragraphs we had 
marked for quotation ; but we will assure our readers that, while they 
dissent from much in it, they will find very much more that will 
inform and strengthen them in regard to the divine origin of Christi- 
anity, its inestimable worth to the individual soul, and its immense 
influence, in contrast with heathen religions and philosophies, on the 
civilization, progress and happiness of. the world. And they will 
find too the dependance of dogma on revelation, and that, with all 
the fine talk about natural religion, intuitions and universal inspiration, 
neither ancient nor modern philosophy, neither intuition nor rational- 
ism, have enlarged, by so much as one article, the sum of our reli- 
gious belief, or added a single doctrine to the general creed of man- 
kind respecting God, the Soul, Immortality, or the great Hereafter. 


9. Woman’s Suffrage; The Reform against Nature. By Horace Bushnell. Charles 
Scribner & Co. ‘ 

We have not space for a thorough notice of this book, or rather 
review of the subject it discusses; nor, if we had, should we proba- 
bly devote it to that end. It is not a subject to our taste. As re- 
gards the political bearings of the question we are in sympathy with 
the author ; though there are legal bearings, questions of legislation 
respecting the property and legal rights of women, about which we 
might have something to say if we were to enter into the controversy. 

We commend the argument of Dr. Bushnell equally to the advo-. 
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cates and opponents of female suffrage. He-has a wonderful faculty 
of clearing away the fog of mere words from any subject he attempts, 
and in sentences sharp, » crisp and of crystal clearness, bringing out 
distinctly the exact and only points to be debated and submitted for 
judicial decision. 


10. Our New Way Round the World. xe Charles Carleton Coffin. Fully Illustra- 
ted- Fields & Osgood. 

Those who read Carleton’s Letters as they appeared in the Boston 
Journal will be glad to have them ih this collected form; and those 
who did not, will welcome this volume, and find in it a large amount 
of fresh, pleasing and useful information. In looking it over we have 
been gratified by coming upon many interesting facts which we had 
met in the letters as originally published, but had forgotten whence 
they came. To some of these we shall give place hereafter in the 
Religious World. 


11. The Malay —— The Land of the Orang-utan, and the Bird of Para- 
dise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature, By Alfred Russel 
Wallace. Harper & Brothers. 

The Malay Archipelago extends some 1300 miles from north to 
south, and 400 from east to west ; and, hitherto almost’ unknown, is 
shown by Mr. Wallace to be one of the most interesting-and attractive 
portions of our earth. Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Timor, Amboyna, 
are among the islands included in this space ; three of\them larger 
than great Britain, three nearly as large as Ireland, eighteen as large 
as Jamaica of the West Indies, more than a hundred as large as the 
Isle of Wight, and an immense number of smaller size. The geol- 
ogy, physical geography, natural history, fauna and flora, ot these 
islands possess features unequalled in interest by those of any other 
part of the globe. The luxuriant forests swarm with life, and fur- 
nish haunts for che tiger, rhinoceros, orang-utan, leopard, kangaroo, 
&c., &c. Here are found hundreds of hitherto unknown species of 
birds and insects. Here volcanoes hold high revel; Java alone hav- 
ing, active and extinct, forty-five, many of them constantly at work. 
Java is the most wonderful island on the earth, for its vegetation and 
animal life, its geology, physical features, its history and religious an- 
tiquities — abounding in curious carved images and relics, ruined tem- 
ples and cities, all indicative of an ancient advanced civilization. 

The book is instructive alike for its information and its suggestions ; 
and the facts the author has gathered regarding the geology and phys- 
ical geography of the islands are as interesting as his collection of 
specimens in natural history are valuable to science. Mr. Wallace is 
a devout Darwinist, but the extent and accuracy of his observations 
have a value independent of the inferences.and conclusions he draws 
from them. We have marked a most suggestive passage for the Reli- 
gious World. 








